











‘* EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT 
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haat The Invitation. 


BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD, 


THERE came to my window to-day 
A messenger from above, 
Bearing a message for me, 
A strong-winged dove. 


And the message, fairly writ, 
I drew from under its wing: 

‘* Come, sit at my feast, my friend, 
And make no lingering.”’ 


‘* But how was the message writ ? 
And the dove why did we not see?” 
‘* Ah, the dove was blue like the sky, 
And the message was meant for me.”’ 


‘* Was it a snap in the brain, 
Or a stain blown by the breath ? 
A fluttering of the heart, 
That-made thee think of death? 


‘* Or was it a sense of years, 
Or was it a dream by night? 
Some failure of sense or will 
That filled thee with affright ?”’ 


‘* Nay, only a dove I saw 
Come flying out of the East, 
With a bridegroom’s message to me 
And the date of the marriage feast.” 
New York Crry. 





Vassos. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


SILENT he sits upon the Cretan hight, 

A girdling ring of fleets and forts below; 

He sees the war ships gliding to and fro, 
Hears distant, summoning trumpets through the night. 
Far off is Greece, the enemy is near; 

To her he speaks, to him he nothing says; 

Borrowing the lightning’s language for his phrase, 
With fiery flash he talks, in utterance clear. 

In the old time a monarch through the murk 
Stared shuddering, and watched while fiery lines 
Traced on the walla wordof destiny; 

And so the ‘‘ Christian ’’’ kings who serve the Turk 
May read like message in those flashing signs: 
‘* Weighed, wanting, lo! thy power is taken from thee.” 


God’s Grapevines. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE grapevine that is growing under my window 
this morning suggests to me a talk about the organic 
union between Jesus Christ and all healthy Chris- 
tians. ‘‘I am the vine, and ye are the branches.” 
The word vzve here includes both the stock and the 
branches, because the vital sap that flows out to the 
furthest tendril is drawn from the central trunk. 
Saving faith is the process of being united to Christ 
by a heart union; and obedience to Christ is the evi- 
dence that the union is genuine and strong. 

There is such a thing as being tied to Jesus Christ, 
by an act of external profession, without being in- 
grafted into him. A little twig may be thrust into 
the incision in a tree, and tied fast there, and yet no 
incorporation follow. Spring may come singing and 
opening all the buds on the tree; summer may shed 
its sunshine, and autumn may shake down baskets of 
ripe fruit, but that poor ill-joined branch yields 
neither bud nor flower nor fruitage. Held on by dead 
clay or rotting cord it is only a withered and un- 
sightly thing. Such is every false professor; he or 
she has.no heart-union with the Savior, and it isa 
very rare thing for such a self-satisfied formalist to be 
truly converted afterward. That is a very sharp and 
startling word which Christ spoke when he said that 
the sapless, fruitless withered stick should be ‘‘ cast 
into the fire’’; if not a true branch, then a burning! 

The central truth which the Master impresses on 
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all his genuine disciples, then and now, is the adcding 
in him. ‘‘ Abide in me and I in you; he that abideth 
in me and I in him bringeth forth much fruit.” 

While the vital sap flows into the soul of the be- 
liever through prayer and communion with Christ, 
while he keeps in the sunshine of an approving con- 
science, and under the warm showers of the Holy 
Spirit, he brings in a constant revenue. Such a Chris- 
tian is a bountiful bearer. I saw a famous old grape- 
vine in the valley of the Jordan, whose branches— 
supported by props—covered a diameter of nearly a 
hundred feet; and its owner told me how many bas- 
kets of luscious grapes it yielded everysummer. Paul 
enumerates the spiritual fruits of a well-laden Chris- 
tian, and the first one is Jove. This is the essential 
principle. Whatever ‘profession of religion” we 
may make, yet it proves nothing and profits nothing 
if love does not flavor our whole character and con- 
duct. A little more of this quality would make 
some otherwise good people less acrid to the taste; 
their conversation sometimes sets our teeth on edge. 
The more of Jesus in the soul the sweeter will be our 
flavor; and herein shall other people know that Jesus 
abideth in us because we have some good measure of 
his unselfish spirit. It is not to be demonstrated 
by the mere expressions of loyalty to him, or even by 
remembering him at the sacramental table only, but 
by deeds of kindness to those who represent him in 
his humanity. The grapes on a Christian’s branch 
ought to hang low-enough for a poor child to pluck 
them. 

Love, too, is the foundation of obedience. This is 
atest-grace. ‘‘If ye love me’’—mark that signifi- 
cant zf—‘‘if ye love me, keep my commandments; 
for he it is that loveth me.’’ The child who only 
obeys his parents from the dread of the rod, or from 
the bribe of a promised gift, cannot be trusted. My 
friend, are you only held to the performance of your 
religious duties by self-interest, or by respect for pub- 
lic opinion, or by the frail withe of church member- 
ship? Then you are a slave and not a child; the 
Master cannot trust you and will not answer for you. 
Here lies the radical difference between the two sorts 
of Christian professors. The one class are mere eye- 
servants. They seem to be trying to discover how 
little they can do, and yet keep up a decent appear- 
ance, and squeeze through into Heaven at last. They 
are minimum Christians, and if saved at all they can 
only hope fora minimum heaven. Such branches are 
only tied on; or, if grafted into the Vine, the graft 
has not fairly ‘‘taken.”’ 

On the other hand, the obedience which is prompt- 
ed by love never limits itself to the exact letter of the 
obligation. When you pay a note at the bank, you 
pay only the precise sum on its face; but when you 
make a gift of affection the larger you can make it 
the better. A hireling looks at his watch impa- 
tiently, and when the hand points to six o’clock he 
gladly flings down his tools and quits work. An 
artist becomes so enamored with his picture that he 
is willing to linger until midnight at his easel. The 
charm of the heroic Nansen’s narrative of his brave 
battlings with the ice monsters lies in his splendid 
enthusiasm to vindicate his geographic faith; that 
kept him warm through the darkness and biting cold 
of three arctic winters. The sheer love of scientific 
truth made him cheerfully endure all hardships. 
Jesus asks no service from you and me, and delights 
in nothing from us that is not rendered with the will- 
ing mind of grateful affection. Love never murmurs 

‘* Must 1 do this?” it rejoices to bear burdens for Him 
who bore the bitter agonies of the cross for our re- 
demption. 

The effectual calling of every healthy spiritual vine 
is to yield grapes. ‘‘Herein is my Father glorified 
that ye bear much fruit.’’ Jesus Christ, in the para- 
ble, represents his Heavenly Father as the husband- 
man who both owns and oversees the vineyard. The 


barren branches that Divine Owner ‘‘taketh away; 
and every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth 
it that it may bring forth more fruit.” This text 
flashed through my mind, the other day, as I sawa 
gardener busy with his knife on my grapevines. They 
needed pruning. And all through the coming season 
there will be some useless tendrils to be cut off and 
superfluous leaves to be clipped away. A sharp 
process but not a cruel one. 
Has there not been just such a process with thy soul ? 
I said to myself—and have I not seen many another 
friend under the pruning knife? Yes, and for the 
best of reason; whom God loveth he chasteneth. He 
knoweth just where to apply the knife, and when he 
purgeth his vines he knoweth what leaves to lop 
and what twigs to cut away. Why should you or I 
cry outin angry remonstrance? Either let us elimi- 
nate the supernatural entirely from our religion and 
turn blind agnostics, or else let us thoroughly and 
gladly believe that our loving Father -is doing just 
what our Bible tells us when he chastens us with 
sharp afflictions. He does it sometimes to punish 
our sins; he does it sometimes to correct our faults; 
sometimes to humble our pride; sometimes to cut 
away what was absorbing our affections and give our 
souls a better chance to grow, and sometimes to 
bring us nearer to his ideal of what a Christ’s disciple 
ought to be. God disciplines you, my brother, in 
order that you may ‘‘ bring forth more fruits” of the 
Spirit—larger, riper, goodlier clusters. Accept that 
just as firmly as you accept the law of gravitation, or 
else burn up this Gospel and turn skeptic outright ! 
One of God’s giant growers rejoiced in the pruning 
knife and says that it made him ‘‘ yield afterward the 
fruit of righteousness.’’ The great purpose of Chris- 
tianity—both in redemption and in discipline—is to 
produce godly character; and that survives over into 
eternity. The vines to which Jesus Christ supplies 
the vital sap, and which a loving Father pruneth, will 
yet be transplanted into the everlasting atmosphere of 
Heaven! 


Brook yy, N. Y. 


The Proposed Tariff. 
A REPLY TO SOME OF ITS CRITICS. 


BY THE HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 


CHAIRMAN OF THE Ways AND Means Commitrez, House or REpre- 
SENTATIVES. 

IN accepting the invitation of THE INDEPENDENT 
to furnish for its columns ‘‘an explanation and defense 
of those schedules and clauses of the House Tariff 
bill which have been specially subjected to assault,’’ 
I have to say that the greater part of the criticism 
which this measure has received has been of the same 
general and indiscriminate character to which all 
previous tariffs framed on protection lines have been 
subjected by free trade theorists and partisans, with- 
out any attempt to particularize beyond a slighting 
reference to some immaterial provision or a misrepre- 
sentation or misconstruction of some clause or 
schedule. 

Nearly all of the criticisms have revolved around 
the assertion that the measure ‘‘is probably the 
worst tariff bill that has ever been drawn’’—an accu- 
sation which might have the merit of giving a strik- 
ingly condensed expression to the intense bitterness 
with which a free trade theorist looks upon the pro- 
tective idea in legislation, if it had not been so often 
previously employed in denouncing every protective 
tariff that has been placed on the statute book. 

Even when ‘‘a Journal of Civilization” illustrates 
its high conception of the amenities of culture and 
progress by characterizing the chairman of the com- 
mittee which framed the bill as ‘‘the protector of 
ignorance and bigotry,’’ and the bill itself as ‘‘a 
socialistic grab bag into which all who will pay the 
price may plunge their greedy hands,” it only repeats 
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the same kind of warfare which was successfully em- 
ployed in 1890-’92 to overthrow the protective policy, 
but which will be found ineffective now in the light of 
the experience of the past four years, under first the 
anticipated and then the partially realized policy of 
anti-protection which was to give the country so 
much greater prosperity than_what had come to us 
under protection. 

It is true that the House Tariff bill, framed primarily 
forthe purpose of raising adequate revenue to carry 
on the Government, does aim—as all previous pro- 
tective tariffs have aimed—to impose on imported 
articles competing with similar articles produced or 
made in this country, duties equivalent to the differ- 
ence of cost of production and distribution here and 
abroad, arising mainly from our higher wages of 
labor, with the view of placing competition here on 
the basis of the American rather than the European 
standard of wages and living, and thus encouraging 
production and manufacture here rather than abroad 
of articles that we can produce or make without nat- 
ural disadvantages, to supply our own markets. 

The end aimed at is not the benefit of the producer 
or manufacturer, as such; for as such either is as well 
off under free trade with European wages as under 
protection with American wages, barring the ad- 
vantage which flows from the increased market caused 
by the high purchasing power of the masses. The 
object in view is to enlarge the opportunities of labor 
through the diversification and growth of domestic 
industries, to elevate the standard of wages and the 
standard of living, and thus promote the prosperity of 
all classes. 

Thisis the policy which the theoretical Free Trader 
denounces as the realization of ‘‘a socialistic grab 
bag into which all who will pay the price may 
plunge their greedy hands.” 

So far as this denunciation implies that protective 
duties may be a matter of favor implying unjust dis- 
criminations between industries, or are obtained only 
by paying ‘‘the price,’’ whether of party service or 
otherwise, it does not have the slightest application to 
the proposed Tariff bill; for from beginning to end, 
such ‘duties are adjusted, or certainly are intended to 
be adjusted, according to actual economic conditions, 
whether the article dealt with is South Carolina rice 
or Michigan or Minnesota lumber. Whether the 
existing Tariff, which those who denounce the House 
bill desire to have remain in force, is subject to 
this criticism of giving protection to friendly industries 
and subjecting others to the fierce and destructive 
assault of unequal foreign competition, is best an- 
swered by those schedules which place the farmer's 
wool and sawed and even planed lumber on the free 
list as raw material, and impose protective duties on 
rice and such crude articles as iron ore and coal as 
manufactured products. 

It is not my purpose at this time to enter upon a 
defense of the economic wisdom of the policy of Pro- 
tection as embodied in the House bill, entitled 
‘«An Act to provid2 revenue for the Government and 
to encourage the industries of the United States,” or 
in the protective tariffs which have preceded it, be- 
ginning with the first tariff, which was reported by 
Madison and approved by Washington.on the fourth 
of July, 1789, whose preamble declared it to be ‘‘ for 
the support of Government, forthe discharge of debts 
of the United States, and for the protection and en- 
couragement of manufactures.” 

Such a defense is unnecessary after the contrasted 
experience of the people under Protection from the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879 up to the be- 
ginning of 1893, when our industries began to shorten 
sail in preparation for the overthrow of the protective 
policy decreed by the National election at the close of 
1892, and under anticipated or partially realized anti- 
protection during the past four years. The reckless 
denunciation of the protective idea in our tariffs, and 
the reiteration of the old claptrap about increased 
taxes due to protective duties, which played so con- 
spicuous a part in misleading the people in 1892, will 
not work again. The people have learned by sad ex- 
perience that prosperity can never be secured by de- 
priving our own labor of employment through the 
substitution of foreign for domestic goods under the 
plea: of cheapness. 

The House Tariff bill is assaulted as *‘ excessive” in 
its rates, and especially as failing to meet the ideal 
of ‘“moderation’’ indulged in by some opponents of 
Protection. z 

It is not difficult to understand what: would have 
been regarded as a ‘‘moderate’’ tariff by such 
critics. Many of them, including the critic from 
whom I have quoted, regard any tariff as ‘‘ excessive ”’ 
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which restricts importations of foreign goods that 
can be made here. It would be impossible to frame 
such a tariff as the Republican Party was pledged by 
its platform to try and enact—one that would pro- 
duce adequate revenue to carry on the Government, 
and at the same time encourage the industries of the 
United States suffering from unequal foreign compe- 
tition, without having it subject to the assaults of 
men who regard any protective duty as a ‘socialistic 
grab bag.’’ I do not care to waste any time in com- 
mending this or any other tariff measure to such an 
ideal of ‘‘moderationg What I have to say is ad- 
dressed’ only to reasonable men who are friendly to 
the protective idea. 

I ask such persons to consider, first, that it is es- 
sential the proposed Tariff should yield a’ revenue of 
about $75,000,000 in excess of that raised by the 
existing Tariff in order to provide sufficient means 
to carry on the Government, and therefore, that on 
revenue grounds alone the rates must be higher than 
those provided by the Act of 1894, and the revenue- 
producing qualities equal to those of the Act of 1890, 
which in the last fiscal year before it was practically 
nullified by the anticipation of a lower tariff—the 
year commencing July 1st, 1892—produced $63,- 
000,000 more than Secretary Carlisle estimated would 
be produced by the Tariff of 1894 for‘the present fis- 
cal year. 

Whether the proposed Tariff imposes higher duties 
than are required to raise $75,000,000 more revenue 
than the present law yields, and at the same’ time 
to give such reasonable protection to the indus- 
tries of the United States as the protective policy re- 
quires, depends largely upon one’s understanding of 
the state of facts as to actual comparative economic 
conditions here and abroad, concerning which there 
will inevitably be more or less ‘difference of opinion, 
depending to a considerable extent on whether the 
benefit of any doubts is to be given to our own or to 
competing foreign industries.. It is to be expected 
that before a final adjustment of duties is made be- 
tween the House and the Senate there will be a re- 
duction of some duties, and perhaps an increase of 
other duties. Probably some duties .may be reduced 
and still be protective; but any reductions that do not 
leave the duties at least equivalent to the difference 
of cost of production and distribution here and abroad 
would be injurious to the interests of this country 
and in violation of the pledge of the Republican 
Party. 

While average percentage comparisons of tariffs as 
usually madeare misleading, because they are made on 
different values and different dutiable lists, yet a com- 
parison of the average duty of the different schedules 
of the proposed bill with the average duty of the Act 
of 1890, both estimated on the basis of the values of 
1893, showsthat the chemical, iron and steel and 
cotton schedules of the proposed bill are lower—the 
latter considerably lower—than the average duty of 
the Act of 1890; the earthen and glass ware, the silk 
and woolens schedules substantially the same; the 
wood schedule the same except as to two items; the 
paper schedule the same except as to a few advanced 

articles; the agricultural the same except as to some 
fruits; the flax and jute schedule the same except as 
to a certain class of goods which it is evident can 
now be made here; and the sundries schedule the 
same except as to a few articles—mainly articles of 
luxury—transferred from the free to the dutiable list 
for revenue purposes. 

The result, therefore, has been a bill whose aver- 
age duty—outside of sugar and articles of luxury, on 
which duties have been increased to secure needed 
revenue, estimated on the basis of the values of 1893— 
is less than that of the Tariff of 1890, and from which 
may be expected an increased revenue of at least 
$75,000,000 after the influence of anticipatory importa- 
tions shall have been overcome, which additional rev- 
enue it is conceded the Government must have. The 
long delay in the enactment of the proposed Tariff 
will inevitably seriously impair the revenue-producing 
qualities for the first year. 

It will surprise some who have been accustomed to 
read only such newspapers as have been denouncing 
the proposed Tariff as ‘‘the highest ever known,” to 
learn that, setting aside the increased duties which it 
imposes on liquors, tobacco and sugar for revenue 
purposes, and calculating the percentage on the same 
values—those of 1893—the average duty which it im- 
poses on dutiable articles is only 48 per cent. against 
49% per cent. imposed by the Tariff of 1890, 50% per 
cent. imposed by the Tariff of 1824, 6134 per cent. in 
1830, and 48 % percent. imposed by the Tariff of 1867, 
before undervaluation became a science, and 40 per 
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cent. imposed by the Tariff of 1894. The margin 
between 40 per cent. and 48 per cent, average duty 
is allthat separates even the present Tariff, which 
nearly every one concedes is in most of its schedules 
destructive to our industries, and the House Tariff 
bill, which is condemned as ‘‘excessive.’’ This margin, 
however—justly distributed in the proposed Tariff. 
and unjustly distributed in the existing Tariff—makes 
the difference between life and death. 

To be more precise, the average duty of the wool 
and woolens, and of the silk and earthenware 
schedules is practically the same as the similar sched- 
ules of the Act of 1890, estimating the average duty 
on the values of 1893; the iron and steel schedule is 
only 43 per cent. against 57% per cent. imposed by 
the Act of 1890; the cotton schedule is only 52% per 
cent. against 554 per cent. for the Act of 1890: and 
the chemical schedule is only 30 per cent. against 
31% per cent. for the Act of 1890. The sundries 
schedule is 30 per cent. against 26 per cent. for 1890, 
simply for the reason that many articles have been 
taken from the free list and placed in this schedule 
for revenue purposes. The only schedules of the pro- 
posed law, outside of sugar, tobacco and liquors, 
which are raised above the average of the similar 
schedules of the Tariff of 1890, are the lumber sched- 
ule, in which the average duty is 16 per cent. against 
15 per cent. for the: Tariff of 1896; the schedule of 
linen manufactures, in which the average duty is 44% 
per cent. against 434 per cent. forthe Tariff of 1890; 
the paper schedule, where a small advance is made in 
surface and fine letter papers; and fruits in the agri- 
cultural schedule. 

Probably the wool and woolen goods schedule has 
been the most severely criticised as ‘‘excessive and 
the highest ever known”; and yet this schedule is 
practically the same as the similar schedule of the 
Tariff of 1890 and lower than that of 1867, except that 
the ad valorem part of the duty on woolen goods in 
the Act of 1890 is in large part put into a specific 
form in the proposed Tariff. Indeed, the only practi- 
cal difference between the wool and woolens schedule 
of the proposed Tariff and even the Tariff of 1894 is 
that the latter Tariff placed the farmer’s woolon the 
free list, while the proposed Tariff (as well as the Tariff 
of 1890) places substantially the same duty on the 
kind of clothing wool imported to protect the 
farmer and wool grower, as is placed on imported 
cloth to protect the woolen manufacturing in- 
dustry. The additional duty that is placed on im- 
ported cloth as a compensation for the duty on wool 
simply places the wcolen manufacturing industry here 
on the same basis as its foreign competitor as to ma- 
terials. Carpet wools are made dutiable by the pro- 
posed Tariff mainly for revenue purposes. 

That the duty on manufactures of wool provided 
by the proposed Tariff, which is the same as imposed 
by the Tariff of 1890, are not prohibitory, isshown by 
the fact that the imports of such goods in 1893 un- 
der the latter law were valued at over $36,000,000. 

The entire criticism to which this schedule is sub- 
jected must, therefore, fall on the duty imposed on 
clothing wool, which is exactly the same as that im- 
posed by the Tariff Act of 1890, and substantially the 
same as that imposed by all Tariffs from 1867 to 1894. 
It is sufficient to say that while many wool growers 
contended that they needed a higher duty, there were 
many users of wool who contended for a lower duty. 
The adjustment made was at the intermediate point 
between the two. Whether some modification of this 
adjustment can be made without injury to the great 
interests involved remains to be seen. 

Of course the Free Traders who would place wool 
upon the free list regard any duty imposed upon 
this article as ‘‘excessive.’’ Heretofore they have 
contended that the imposition of a duty on imported 
wool stood in the way of a large export of woolen 
goods, and promoted the use of shoddy. The ex- 
perience of the past four years with free wool has 
overturned these arguments, as under free wool we 
have not increased our exports of manufactures of 
wool, but on the other hand have largely diminished 
our domestic consumption of such goods, and been 
forced to use more shoddy than ever before in con- 
sequence of the loss of the purchasing power of farm- ° 
ers and other consumers. 

In this connection I desire also to call attention to 
the fact that the wool and. woolen schedules of the 
Tariff of 1894 not only greatly injured both wool 
growers and wool manufacturers, but also deprived 
the Government of about $21,000,000 of revenue an- 
nually. In 1893, under the Tariff of 1890, about 35,- 
000,000 pounds of clothing wool were imported to 
supplement 320,000,000 pounds produced at home, 
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* ,and also about $36,000,000 in value of manufactures 
of wool, mainly fine goods worn by people who will 
have imported goods, and are willing to pay heavy 
duties on them; and from both sources the Govern- 
ment received a fevenue of $44,500,000. In 1896, 
under the Tariff of 1894, 130,000,000 pounds of cloth- 
ing wool were imported, the domestic production 
having fallen off 80,000,000 pounds, and more than 
twice as many pounds of manufactures of wool as in 
1893; and yet, notwithstanding this large increase of 
imports to take the place of products of our own 
farms and looms, the revenue from them was only 
$23,000,000, a loss of $21,000,000, A more striking 
illustration of the practicability of combining protect- 
ive and revenue qualities in tariff legislation could 
not be presented. 

The only practical and conclusive test as to whether 
duties are ‘‘excessive,’’ or prohibitory from the pro- 
tective point of view, must be sought in the statistics 
of imports in normal years. Imports of competing 
foreign goods during the last three years of business 
depression and diminished consumption would neces- 
sarily be smaller in volume, altho they have been far 
larger in proportion to consumption than in normal 
years, and therefore would have to be compared with 
the aggregate consumption in order to determine their 
real effect. But imports in the prosperous years of 
1891, '92 and ’93, under the Tariff of 1890, enable us 
to judge accurately as to whether the duties then im- 
posed went beyond the point of reasonable protec- 
tion. 

The imports under the several schedules of the 
Tariff of 1890 in the fiscal year 1893, which reflect 
the protective idea, were, in round numbers, as fol- 


lows: Chemicals, $20,600,000; earthenware and glass, - 


$23,667,000; iron and steel and manufactures of, $47,- 
338,000; lumber, $12,446,000; agricultural, $38,909,- 
ooo; flax, jute and manufactures of, $43,437,000; 
cottons, $20,510,000; wool and woolens, $55,410,000; 
silk, $37,920,000; paper, $8,680,000; sundries, $57,- 
574,000. Certainly so large importations under the 
Tariff of 1890 lend no support to the claim that the 
generally lower duties of the proposed Tariff are ‘‘ ex- 
cessive ” from the protective point of view. 

Looking at the various classes of goods in each 
schedule, I find that as a rule only in the ordinary 
grades of iron and steel and in common cottons do 
the duties even approach the prohibitory point; and 
these duties in the proposed Tariff are left exactly as 
they appear in the existing law, and considerably 
lower than in the Tariff of 1890. 

It is a little singular, and yet not so strange in 
view of the tendency of the Free Trader to strike 
blindly at any tariff measure embodying the protect- 
ive idea, that the severest strictures aimed at the pro- 
posed Tariff have been made on those paragraphs in 
which articles, especially articles of luxury, have 
been taken from the free list and made dutiable solely 
forthe purpose of raising needed revenue, and with- 
out the slightest thought of protection. 

Unquestionably the proposed Tariff has met with 
much greater hostility from a large body of importers 
whoare adepts at undervaluation than it would other- 
wise have received, because it makes duties specific or 
partly specific, wherever possible, and avoids the 
almost exclusively ad valorem duties of the present 
law. One reason why the Tariff of 1894 has been so 
damaging to our domestic industries is the fact that, 

‘notwithstanding it purports to give an average duty 
of 40 per cent. ad valorem, yet in fact the actual duty 
collected on the great mass of dutiable imports out- 
side of those included in two specific schedules is far 
below this, because the duties are assessed on invoice 
value; and thus it is made the interest of foreign ex- 
porters as well as domestic importers to undervalue. 
But specific duties cannot be avoided. ‘‘ Hence 
these tears.’’ 

It is of great importance that the proposed Tariff, 
modified as all tariff bills are by the adjustment of 
the diverse views of the two Houses of Congress, shall 
become a law as speedily as possible. Business and 
industries will move cautiously until our tariff policy 
is settled. The Treasury and our domestic industries 
suffer severely from anticipatory importations of 
goods to avoid higher duties; and it is unfortunate 
that this opportunity to speculate at the expense of 
the Government, added to the organized denuncia- 
tion of partisans and opponents of Protection, greatly 
increases the resistance to speedy action. 

+ With the enactment of a tariff measure which will 
yield sufficient revenue to carry on the Government 
as soon as the disturbance caused by anticipatory im- 
portations shall have been overcome, and at the same 
time give our industries a fair chance to supply our 
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own markets, enlarged by the return of the former 
purchasing power of the people, I have no doubt that 
confidence will be strengthened, and a new impetus 
given to the recuperative forces which in due time 
will bring back the prosperity that departed four 
years ago. 

P. S.—This article was written prior to the report 
of the House bill to the Senate, by the Committee on 
Finance, with many proposed amendments, some in- 
creasing the duties of the House bill, and more re- 
ducing those duties slightly, while additional amend- 
ments increase the internal revenue tax. on beer, to- 
bacco and cigarets, and impose a duty on tea—the 
tax on beer and the duty on tea to cease January Ist, 
1900. More or less of these amendments will proba- 
bly be adopted by the Senate, and then the differences 
between the two houses will be adjusted in confer- 
ence. 


Wasuincton, D. C, 


Reminiscences of Charles Darwin. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 
Dan or CANTERBURY. 


WitH Charles Darwin, one of the greatest and 
certainly the most epoch-making man of science in 
our age, I was chiefly acquainted by correspondence. 
My intimacy with several of our greatest men of 
science dates from February 8th, 1867, in which year 
I delivered, by request, one of the lectures before the 
Royal Institution in Albemarle Street. Being then a 
master at Harrow, I boldly chose for my subject, 
‘Some Defects in our Public School Education.’’ 
The system of spending many hours every week over 
Greek and.Latin verse was, at that time, in full 
vogue in all schools, and I vigorously attacked it. I 
had founded a little Scientific or Natural History 
Society among the boys at Harrow. It did excellent 
work giving scope to boys who, like the late Prof. F. 
Balfour, cared but little for the ordinary curriculum; 
and my efforts to stimulate an interest in botany and 
other branches of study and observation, left a per- 
manent impress on the minds of several Harrovians. 
Struck with the good effect of interest in science on 
the intellectual development of many boys, I urged 
in my lecture that the very artificial drilling in 
Latin and Greek verse should be minimized, and en- 
tirely abandoned in the case of boys who had no 
sort of aptitude forit. I had known boys who, after 
years of training in it, only succeeded in producing 
at last some limping and abortive heptameter! Sir 
Henry Holland was in the chair; Professor “Tyndall, 
Mr. Spottiswoode, afterward President of the Royal So- 
ciety, and other scientific leaders were present. They 
hailed my lecture with the utmost warmth; paid it 
the unusual honor of printing it not in epitome, but at 
full length, in the ‘‘ Transactions,” and also begged 
me to publish it as a separate pamphlet. I was, of 
course, howled at as a hopeless Philistine by all who 
were stereotyped in the old classical system. That is 
aresult which invariably follows the enunciation of 
new truths or plans for necessary reform. But the 
lecture produced a marked effect. At that time 
there was certainly not more than one well-known 
school which had a Science Master; now there is 
scarcely a school of note which has zof. Then the 
‘«« Latin verse’’ system—which for most boys was al- 
most abysmally useless, or which, at the best, only 
produced very indirect results, was in all but univer- 
sal practice; now it is almost entirely abandoned. 
This is not the only battle in my life in which out- 
bursts of ridicule and anathema have been wholly 
fruitless to hinder progress in a cause which I had 
ventured to plead at a time when it was new and en- 
tirely unpopular. I had one reward in the life-long 
pleasure of enjoying some intercourse with men who 
hailed my advocacy with the highest approval. It 
was in consequence of this, and events that followed, 
that I first received the following very interesting let- 
ter from Mr. Darwin. He wrote: 

** March 5th, 1887. 

‘* My dear Sir:—1 am very much obliged to you for 
your kind present of your Lecture. We have read it 
aloud with the greatest interest, and I agree to every 
word. l admire your candor and wonderful freedom 
from prejudice; for I feel an inward conviction that if I 
had been a great clasical scholar I should never have 
been able to have judged fairly on the subject. As itis, 
I am one of the root and branch men, and would leave 
classics to be learned by those who have sufficient zeal 
and the high taste requisite for their appreciation. You 
have indeed done a great public service by speaking out 
so boldly. Scientific men might rail forever, and it would 
only be said that they railed at what they did not under- 
stand, J was at school (at Shrewsbury under agreit 
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scholar, Dr. Butler. I learned absolutely nothing ex- 
cept by amusing myself by reading and experimenting 
in chemistry. Dr. Butler somehow found this out, and 
publicly sneered at me before the whole school for such 
gross waste of time. I remember he called mea Poco 
curante, which, not understanding, I thought was a 
dreadful name. 

“I wish you had shown in your Lecture how science 
could practically be taught in a great school. I have 
often heard it objected that this could not be done, and 
I never knew what to say in answer. I heartily hope 
that you may-live tosee your zeal and labor produce 
good fruit; and with my best thanks, I remain, my dear 
sir, yours very sincerely, CHARLES DARWIN.” 

It will, I think, be agreed, that this letter has 
something of an historic interest in the annals of Eng- 
lish education. With regard to the difficulty stated 
by Mr. Darwin, one may now say Solvitur ambulando; 
for now there is no large school which does 
not offer its pupils the opportunity of acquiring 
some practical and experimental knowledge of 
science, whereas formerly chemistry itself used 


to be sweepingly described by boys under 
the one comprehensive designation of ‘‘stinks.’’ 
Darwin’s nickname at school was ‘‘Gas.’’ The mis- 


take of Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, with regard to the 
greatest intellect which ever passed under his tuition 
was, of course, a vétium temporis non hominis; \ think 
I may add that Mr. Darwin’s kind wish has been ful- 
filled, and that I Zave ‘‘lived to see the fruits of my 
labof.’’ 

In 1871 Mr. Darwin very kindly sent me his ‘‘ De- 
scent of Man.’’ I sent him my ‘‘Origin of Lan- 
guage,’’ in which he had been greatly interested, as 
the following letter will show: 


‘*Down, BROMLEY, KENT, November 2d. 

‘* Dear Sir:—As 1 have never studied the science of 
language, it may perhaps be presumptuous, but I can- 
not resist the pleasure of telling you what interest and 
pleasure I have derived from hearing read aloud your 
volume. 

‘‘T formerly read Max Miiller, and thought his theory 
(if it deserves to be called so) both obscure and weak; 
and now, after hearing what you say, I feel sure that 
this is the case, and that your cause will ultimately 
triumph. 

‘* My indirect interest in your book has been increased 
from Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, whom you often quote, 
being my brother-in-law. 

‘*No one could dissent from my views on the modifi- 
cation of species with more curtesy than you do. But 
from the tenor of your mind I feel an entire and com- 
fortable conviction (and which cannot possibly be dis- 
turbed) that if your studies led you to attend much to 
general questions’ in natural history, you would come to 
the same conclusions that I have done. 

‘*Have you ever read Huxley’s little book of ‘Six 
Lectures’? I would gladly send you acopy if you think 
you would read it. 

‘* Considering what geology teaches us, the argument 
for the supposed immutability of specific types seems to 
me much the same asif, in a nation which had no old 
writings, some wise old savage was to say that his lan- 
guage had never changed; but my metaphor is too long 
to fill up. 

‘‘Pray believe me, dear sir, yours very sincerely 
obliged, CH. DARWIN.’ 

Acknowledging his gift of the “‘ Descent of Man,’ 
I said that one insuperable difficulty in the acceptance 
of his theories was that, from all I had ever read 
about anthropology. and from all my studies in com- 
parative philology, it seemed to me indisputable that 
different germs of language and different types of 
race were traceable from the furthest prehistoric 
days. The argument has, since then, been indefi- 
nitely strengthened by the discovery of the earliest 
known skulls and remains of primeval races, which 
show that, even in those immeasurably distant days, 
there were higher and lower types of humanity. Mr. 
Darwin admitted the fact, but made this very striking 
answer: 

‘‘ You are arguing from the last page of a volume 
of many thousand of pages.” 

I only actually met Mr. Darwin once, at the house 
of his son-in-law, my old friend, Mr. R. B. Litchfield. 
I was deeply struck by his sweet and simple dignity. 
It exactly corresponded with the estimate of his 
character which I had formed from the noble patience 
and reticence with which he had borne the savage 
and tumultuous attacks of hosts of ecclesiastical ene- 
mies. They had noterms of reprehension sufficiently 
strong for him, and their favorite witticism (?) was 
that he had not proved the development of the ape 
into a man, but had exemplified the degeneracy of 
man into the ape! When Darwin died, | happened 
to see Professor Huxley and Mr. W. Spottiswoode in 
deepand earnest conversation, at the,Athenzum, | 
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asked them why no memorial had been sent to the 
Dean of Westminster, requesting that one who had 
been an honor to his age should be buried in the 
great historic Abbey. ‘‘There is nothing which we 
should like so much,”’ said Professor Huxley. ‘‘Noth- 
would be more fitting; it is the subject on which we 
were talking. But we did not mean to make the re- 
quest, for we felt sure it would be refused.” I re- 
plied, with a smile, ‘‘that we clergy were not all so 
bigoted as he supposed ’’; and that, tho I had no au- 
thority to answer for the Dean, I felt no doubt that, 
if a memorial were sent to him, the permission would 
be accorded. I said that I would consult the Dean, 
and let them know at once. Leave was given. I 
was asked to be one of the pall-bearers, with nine men 
of much greater distinction—Sir J. Lubbock, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Mr. J. R. Lowell, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
the Dukes of Devonshire and Argyll, the late Earl of 
Derby, Sir J. Hooker, and Mr. W. Spottiswoode; 
and on the Sunday evening I preached at the Nave 
service the funeral sermon @f the great author of 
‘‘the Darwinian hypothesis.’’ Ecclesiasticism was 
offended; but if what God requires of us is ‘‘to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
him,’’ I would rather take my chances in the future 
life with such a man as Charles Darwin, than with 
many thousands who, saying, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” and 
wearing the broadest of phylacteries, show very faint 
conceptions of honor, kindness, or the love of truth, 
and are sadly to seek in the most elementary,Chris- 
tian virtues. 

My lecture on ‘* Public School Education’’ was 
followed by another, on January 31st, 1868; by various 
papers in magazines; by various speeches; by a vol- 
ume of ‘‘Essays’’ which I edited, and which were 
contributed by Mr. C. S. Parker, M.P., Lord Hough- 
ton, Archdeacon Wilson, Professor Sedgwick, Pro- 
fessor Seeley, Professor Hales, and myself. But 
perhaps the chief effect of the initiative I had taken 
was that I was asked to read a paper onthe subject at 
the meeting of the British Association in Nottingham, 
1867. At the reading of that paper many scientific 
men were present. The British Association granted 
my request to form a committee on the subject of 


’ public school education. The members of the com- 


mittee were Professors Tyndall and Huxley, Archdea- 
con Wilson (then a master at Rugby), the late Sir W. 
Grove, Mr. Griffiths, Secretary of the Association, 
and myself. I remember a delightful dinner at my 
house at Harrow, at which, among others, Tyndall, 
Huxley and Mr. Herbert Spencer were present, when 
we discussed the subject. Another of our meetings 
was at Professor Huxley’s, where we dined, and 
where I remember that Sir W. Grove, illustrating the 
general ignorance of the most ordinary matters of 
science, said that he had once vainly challenged any 
one of a society of gentlemen to tell him accurately 
the difference between a barometer and a thermome- 
ter! Asa result of the discussion, Archdeacon Wil- 
son and I drew up a report, which was freely anno- 
tated by the other members, especially by Professor 
Tyndall. 

This report was accepted and printed by the Brit- 
ish Association. The consensus of opinion in favor 
of our views grew constantly stronger, and the futile 
character of the old public school curriculum has 
been so far amended that it is no longer a subject of 
regret and complaint. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Why Not? A Question Concerning 
Missions. 
BY BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT, LL.D. 


THERE are, in America, Christian people who be- 
lieve in ‘‘ foreign missions’’ and who contribute to 
missionary work in India, China, Africa and the Can- 
nibal Islands, who, when South America -is also 
named, enter sometimes mild and sometimes em- 
phatic protest. ‘‘Why send missionaries to South 
America?” they ask. I have just returned from a 
four months’ canvass of this question, embracing in 
the process of investigation a journey into Brazil, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Chile and Peru. I have seen 
much with my own eyes, conversed with intelligent 
men—natives and foreigners— visited and addressed 
English and Spanish congregations representing at 
least four foremost Christian denominations, asked 
many questions and taken ample notes. And as I 
hear the question above quoted I answer with another 
question: Why not? 

1. The commission of Christ, ‘‘Go into all the 
world ’’ is a commission to every Christian. The in- 
dividual! believer must feel the force of the command 
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and send abroad to all peoples his sympathy and aid 
and to the God of all his prayers. No part of the 
planet can be left out of the believer's thought. He 
must seek to have God’s kingdom come, and God's 
will done in earth; not in a part of it, but in the 
whole of it. It may not be much that he can do, 
but this much he must do. And up to the measure 
of his desire and prayer must be the measure of his 
effort. Hecannot personally go everywhere, but he 
can take all’parts of the globe into dream and desire 
and endeavor. Therefore the Church, up to the 
measure of her power, must provide opportunity for 
the unit of the Church—the individual member. This 
law will plant missions in South America and Mexico 
and Rome, and wherever else the pure and unadul- 
terated Gospel is not proclaimed. Why not? 

2. There is in all true civilization an altruistic im- 
pulse which is the gift of God to.humanity. It in- 
heres in everything that is good. All good is in some 
way self-propagative. ‘‘Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due when it is in the power of thy 
hand to do it.’’ Good will go of its own accord if not 
hindered or withheld. Whatever factor tends to de- 
velop and strengthen true personal, social,educational, 
political life hides within itself this power of move- 
ment and help. Science, culture, good government, 
sanitary reform are all subject to this law. One na- 
tion has; another nation needs. The one that has is 
bound to give to the one that needs—not merely for 
gain or through the sense of moral obligation, but by 
force of a higher and divinely imparted impulse. 
Civilization passes from shore to shore. Individuals 
and organizations make the transfer. It is inevita- 
ble. Is Christianity the only exception? If the civ- 
ilization of the Republic of the United States and of the 
Dominion of Canada in North America has in it qual- 
ities and agencies which the Republics’ of South 
America lack, why shall not the law of propagation 
have full play? Why not? 

3. The germinal good, the beginnings of a true life 
already possessed by a people, are sufficient reasons 
for expecting and for seeking to promote complete- 
ness. South America has made immense gain within 
the past half century. She has dreamed of liberty.. 
She has drawn up constitutions which .in the letter 
recognize it. She reaches after popular education 
and popular rights. She allows the Bible now to be 
unchained and opened—except in Peru. She wants 
to know the secret of the acknowledged superiority of 
the United States and of England. She offers the 
tight of worship according to individual conscience. 
She protects people who come to promote such wor- 
ship and the instruction necessary to it. She begins. 
She reaches out her hand of beckoning to the Chris- 
tian Church—the Holy Catholic.Church of which she 
has as yet known nothing. Why shall we not respond 
to her provisions and invitations? Why not? 

4. Christianity begins like charity ‘‘at home,” with 
one’s own. But ‘‘our own” are in South America, 
our own neighbors, our own Anglo-Saxon representa- 
tivesy our own sons who have gone for health, for 
travel, for business. They are there as tourists and 
as explorers. They are there in shops, telegraph and 
telephone offices; they are there as railroad builders, 
managers, engineers. They board in the cities. 
They find their pleasure without restraint or warning. 
The environments are new, the temptations strong, 
companionships perilous. They have thrust upon 
them infidel literature and the most beguiling and 
demoralizing French fiction. They have no Sabbath, 
no incentive to rational worship, possibly at noon a 
sickly, intoned ritualism, which has not even art to 
commend it, and in the afternoon lawn tennis or 
cricket with the ‘‘rector’’ as partner or specta- 
tor. They are ‘‘our own’’—these young Scotch, 
American and English youth on the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, the Plata, the Parana; our own blood, our 
own dearly-beloved children; and they are being 
fashioned by the prevailing civilization, and they are 
fashioning a new civilization. Why shall not an evan- 
gelical ministry be on the spot to save them and the 
society which imperils them? Why not? 

5. These American and English representatives, 
of necessity form a representative society—a circle of 
their own, and they stand as exponents of what Eng- 
lish and American civilization is. By these men our 
institutions are judged. But what is English or 
American society and_ civilization without a Church, 
an evangelical, non-ritualistic, earnest, spiritual, 
Sabbath-keeping Church as the center and heart of 
it? Why not put the keystone in wherever an at- 
tempt is made to build an English or American social 
arch? Why not? 

6. But it is insisted that ‘‘South America, like 
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Italy and Mexico, has already -a Christian 
Church—the Roman Catholic Church—and that 
where Roman Catholicism is, Protestantism need 
not go.’’ The emphatic opposite is the truth 
in the case. I do not wish here to speak of 
Rome as the best South American citizens and 
statesmen speak of it—men brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Church of South America. In the 
United States we are tolerant toward Rome as Rome 


-is never anywhere tolerant toward Protestantism. 


But the people of the United States ought to know 
what the Roman Catholic-Church is where there are 
no Protestant laws and liberties to force her into 
moderation and modification. I am writing now of 
South America, and my contention is that because 
Rome has large sway inthe ten republics of the 
Southern Hemisphere the Evangelical Church—the 
Holy Catholic Church of the New Testament type— 
should be present in every part of South America to 
do vigorous and courageous work for freedom and 
religion and education. Protestantism must work 
diligently in the midst of Roman Catholic populations, 
until Rome abandons the unchristian and tyrannous 
doctrines of ‘‘ papal infallibility,” the ‘‘ confession- 
al,” the right of the Church to ‘‘temporal domin- 
ion,’’ the subjection of the ‘‘laity” to the ‘ priest- 
hood,’’ the right of the Church to dictate to its 
people ‘‘political” policies, the ‘‘ celibate clergy,’’ 
‘‘transubstantiation,” ‘the placing of the Church 
above the Bible as a final authority—and doc- 
trines akin to these. Where these pernicious views 
are taught and enforced, there Protestantism 
has a right, nay is in duty bound to go. 
The study of the Roman Catholic Church 
as it exists to-day in South America, espe- 
cially in Paraguay, Brazil and Peru, will convince 
any real Protestant of the necessity of missions to 
South America. Study the character of the recently 
deceased Bishop of Mendoza in Argentina (and his 
character was known when he was appointed); the 
character of the Paraguayan priesthood; the almost 
universal worship of Mary on the continent; the 
shameful records of the ‘‘ shrines” at Lujan in Argen- 
tina, at Yumbel in Chile, at Copacabana on Lake Tit- 
icaca and a score of places besides; the wide patronage 
of the lottery under Church approval; the abuse of 
marriage; the vast number of illegitimate children 
(many of them the children of priests); the prevalence 
of illiteracy (eighty-six per cent in Brazil where Rome 
could have educated everybody for the last two cen- 
turies if she had cared to do it), and the abominable 
doctrine of indulgences, illustrated for example in the 
Cathedral of Montevideo where I saw a small bronze 
reproduction of the statue of St. Peter with this in- 
scription: ‘‘ Fifty days’ indulgence is granted for kiss- 
ing the foot of this sacred image of Saint Peter. This 
indulgence may be gained once perday.” Do I speak 
these things in anger? Nay; but in love—in the love 
of Christ, in the love of the Holy Catholic Church— 
the ‘‘ Church of God,’’ in which I was consecrated a 
bishop after the order of the First Century, and I write 
in the love also of Roman Catholic Americans whose 
voice should be lifted in emphatic protest against the 
follies and iniquities of their Church in South Amer- 
ica. But with this state of things on that continent 
shall we not send a pure Gospel to that rich and fer- 
tile and glorious land? Why not? 

7. There isa call which we are compelled to hear from 
liberal Roman Catholics in South America, who want 
our schools, read our literature, accept our doctrines, 
and refuse to allow their daughters to go to the con- 
fessional, knowing as they do the damage it has 
wrought. These men are in sympathy with us. So- 
cial bondsand customs hold them to a sort of external 
conformity; but they believe in us and in our teach- 
ings and policies, After a day’s ride on the railway 
and a full, friendly debate with Dr. Drees, a priest 
said to him: ‘‘Well, we know that you have the 
truth, and you do us good.” Shall we not stay 
among laymen and priests who need us and ask for 
our services? Why not? 

8. We are needed in South America to compel tol- 
eration. The Constitution of Peru, in Article IV, 
says: 

‘‘ The nation professes the Apostolic Roman Catholic 
religion; the State protects it, and does not permit the 
public exercise of any other.”’ 

Will our ‘‘liberal” bishops and priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the United States 
read this? And will the plenary council of 
bishops in May discuss it? What with the re- 
fusal to allow public Protestant worship in Peru; 
the limiting and embarrassing of the gifted, in- 
defatigable and courageous Wood; the stoning of 
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Protestant preachers in Brazil and Peru; the impris- 
onment of Penzotti, the Bible colporter in Callao and 
Arequipa, and of the noble Nelson in Para, it does 
seem as if there were a call for Protestant activity in 
a land endowed with such natural treasures and at- 
tractions, and having such glorious possibilities in 
the early future as South America. Why not? 

g. But finally (I speak now for my own Church), 
we have already done too much and have too many 
trophies to show in South America to justify retreat 
or any half-hearted prosecution of our work. Our 
Thomson and Tallon, our Vasquez and Venegas, our 
Romero and Roblez, our Drees and La Fetras and 
Wood and noble women not a few, our half-million 
of church and school property out of debt, our Sun- 
day-school children and church members in the cities 
and towns of South America, demand our continued 
presence and renewed zeal and devotion. Why not? 

ATLANTIC OCEAN, 


Some Early Reminiscences of Professor 
Drummond. 


Il. 
BY THE REV. J. MAITLAND STUART, M.A. 





LATER came the night which I have reason to be- 
lieve lifted my comrade at a stroke to that high 
spiritual platform which he ever afterward occupied. 
Ofall the nights of that red letter-period—and no day 
in it closed without recording some new and signal 
spiritual marvel—the twenty-fourth of the ensuing 
February can never be effaced while memory holds 
her seat. Among those of: us who remain unto this 
present as its witnesses it still is spoken of with bated 
breath as ‘‘the hundred-and-one night.” To refer 
to itis to lift the curtain upon the holy of holies or 
my dead friend’s inner life; yet any account of his 
education in grace which ignored all reference to it 
would make a serious omission; so I shall describe 
without particularizing what occurred. 

Moody was in Glasgow, and, to start the young men 
there upon the evangelizing of each other, he wired 
to us in Edinburgh for a deputation to inaugurate in 
the Western city what we had by that time grown ac- 
customed to in the Eastern. Six of us went. For 
Drummond and myself a surprise meeting was pre- 
pared prior to that for which we had come; for, being 
sent for by the Evangelist to meet him at a certain 
vestry, we had no sooner arrived there than a door 
opened and Moody, shaking hands, ushered us 
straight through it into a large church crowded 
from floor to ceiling. In a whisper he explained that 
those present were his Christian workers; and, with- 
out further warning, he introduced us to the expect- 
ant people as the two who he had already promised 
should describe to them how things were done else- 
where. But such ex ¢emfore disposition was common 
in those days; and we learned to depend upon the 
sacred enthusiasm of the hour to give wings to our 
utterly unpremeditated speech. 

Ewing Place Congregational Church had been se- 
lected for the young men’s inaugural meeting. We 
repaired thither along with our comrades in time for 
a solemn and united cry for Heavenly help. When 
we went on to the platform the handful assembled 
made the great void of thé building sufficiently de- 
pressing. But any disappointment produced by first 
appearances was short-lived. The church gradually 
filled until there was not a foot of standing room to 
spare. When we spoke it was under the shadow of 
overwhelming responsibility. Yet that was nothing 
to the exceeding weight of glory which that over- 
awing night had in store for us. There had been no 
prearrangement of subjects among us; yet there was 
a marked gradation in each successive address, as 
tho a divine Hand were building a ladder up whose 
steps the auditory should mount toa heaven-wrought 
climax. When we six had spoken, Moody, who had 
come in with Dr. Cairns, called upon the old man 
eloquent; and a more impassioned pleading for the 

service of Christ never fell upon our ear. Then, in 
his practical, business-like way, Moody got some of 
the front seats cleared for those who wished then and 
there to turn Christian, The scene which followed 
was one of a lifetime. Man after man deliberately 
rose and came forward, now from this side, now from 
that, from the gallery and from beneath it, from the 
area and from the side aisles, from close at hand and 
from the distant corner; men of all worldly condi- 
tions—the M. P., the colonel, the chance visitor from 
another land, the student from the university, the 
merchant from his office, his clerk, his warehouse- 
man, and perhaps his carter, the swell holding his 
loves and silk hat high above the crowd, and the 
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artisan in his fustian; men of all religious sorts, the 
infidel, the thoughtless churchgoer, the professedly 
worldly; rising one at a time, elbowing their way 
through a sea of faces turned full upon them, each 
unit struggling with his fellows to reach his place in 
front of the vast assembly, they came dropping in 
one by one while the Evangelist kept count in low, 
soul-moving tones, scarce meant to be audible, 
‘‘eighty, eighty-five, ninety, ninety-one, ninety-five, 
ninety-seven, a hundred,’’ and finally, after a pause, 
as if consciously awaiting one more, ‘‘a hundred- 
and-one.” 

We had seen nothing like it. God himself was the 
almost visible momentum that was spiriting those 
men from their lurking places before our very eyes. 
It was as tho we looked on God and lived, a sight ter- 
rific in its moral grandeur and its intense pathos. 
We fell on our knees prostrated by the excess of 
glory, mute before the Adorable, covering our eyes 
from the manifesto of the Unseen. 

The meeting left us in various stages of collapse; 

and my finely strung comrade felt the solemnity most 
acutely. HeandI had put up at a hotel together; 
and my solicitude for him lasted far into the night; 
sleep had apparently forsaken him, and he lay awake, 
I believe, till morning. But I can never forget how 
in the midst of the hysteria, he opened his Bible to 
find some casual Pax vobiscum, how he thus casually (?) 
lighted on 1 John 4: 17, or how he reveled in what he 
found there: ‘‘Herein is our love made perfect that 
we may have boldness in the day of judgment.”’ 
Strong, calm reassurance was sought and found by 
him in repeating that striking word through the live- 
‘long night. 

‘‘Drummond’s text’’ came to us as the natural ex- 
pression and the divine relief of the tense strain upon 
our spirits. It was as much from God as the sublime 
scene which rendered it so apropos, and it stood us 
in good stead ever after as a much-needed counterac- 
tive to that sense of the forlorn and the undone to 
which we were constantly prone under the mighty 
hand of God. As with a flash of Heaven’s own light 
it electrified us there and then—a revival message, in- 
deed, to our panic-stricken hearts. And when the 
Committee gave us each an interleaved New Testa- 
ment as a souvenir of our visit, ‘‘ Drummond’s text’* 
was unanimously chosen to stand on its first page. 
To me the two words underlined in that inscription, 
‘*love” and ‘‘boldness,”’ have often spoken from that 
flyleaf as the life secret of the friend of my opening 
ministry who was destined to be not inaptly called 
the ‘‘apostle of sweetness and light’’ to his genera- 
tion. 

As regards its effect upon Drummond himself, this 
Scripture so found was as tho a new inspiration had 
all at once seized him; init, as in a laver of regenera- 
tion, all his fresh, boyish hilarity was baptized of 
heavenly joy; his grasp of familiar truths was singu- 
larly quickened, and he seemed to blossom into a 
man of full-blown Christian experience in a quite un- 
precedented manner; for things he had known quite 
familiarly all his life he now appeared to see for the 
first time and with an exuberance of holy delight at 
each successive discovery. And I confess that, so 
surcharged was Henry Drummond at that memorable 
time with the joy which is unspeakable and full of 
glory that, had envy been possible where only love 
obtained, his being so suddenly and so manifestly 
favored beyond all of us as ‘‘¢he disciple whom Jesus 
loved” among us might assuredly have produced this 
unworthy feeling. Henceforth the man found all his 
delight in a holy, trustful walk with God; and his 
will was bent to his Lord’s in a strict obedience as 
loving as it was beautiful. Knowing this, I have been 
able to supply at all times, to the satisfaction of my 
own mind, the perhaps missing key to those of his 

writings whereof complaint has sometimes been too 
hastily made that they eluded the fundamental truths 
of our religion. Faith with Drummond was almost 
synonymous with obedience, altho people failed to 
see it. It was his whole-hearted rest in and surrender 
to the will of Jesus Christ 2” absolutely everything 
which made him the overflowing well-spring of living 
water which he was to thirsty men. Prof. Henry 
Drummond followed his Master in the least of his 
life’s details as well as in its general principles with 
more intelligence, sympathy and loyalty than any 
other man I ever met. 

After this we were thrown together more than 
ever. Requests for deputation work came to us from 
all parts and wholly beyond our power of compli- 
ance. Our addresses consisted in quietly describing 
what we had witnessed and in urging the fellows to 
join hands with us in Christ. There was nothing 
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known of us, not even our names; for we insisted on 
being advertised incognito as ‘‘ Two Young Men from 
Edinburgh”; and we frequently got some amusement 
out of the surmises and reports as to who and what 
we were. Everywhere there were crowds to meet us; 
but I fear we grew case-hardened against them as 
such, 

When Dr. Cairns got us to Berwick we went to his 
house. Asan old friend of my father 1 had known 
the great divine in my boyhood; but Drummond, 
who appeared not to have met him before, was im- 
mensely taken with the large-hearted and childlike 
man. It was as if he had lighted upon some extinct 
species, and his admiring enthusiasm knew no bounds, 
He laid in a stock of anecdotes concerning the grand 
old man which he was wont to tell in our big meetings 
with unusual gusto; as, for instance, how being in 
requisition as the leader but being nowhere to be 
found in our after meeting in the Corn Exchange, the 
giant theologian was at length discovered bent 
double over some waif of the street to whom he was 
preaching Christ in tenderest imagery; or how, walk- 
ing with us, the doctor whose fame was in all Chris- 
tendom had stopped to intimate our meetings to a 
painter operating in his dishabille on a shutter, and 
how, finding the man under some impression, he had 
stood presenting the way of salvation to him until he 
had finished his job. To hear Drummond’s account 
of such minor occurences was worth going a long way. 

Sunderland had somehow failed to catch the show- 
er of blessing when the American evangelists were 
visiting it, and its ministers sent us a specially and 
unanimously signed invitation. When we went we 
first met the Young Men’s Christian Association in 
private conference, the room being crowded with an 
appreciative audience. We agreed to hold additional 
services for young men after our meeting with the 
general public, and they agreed to hold a prayer- 
meeting at seven o’clock every morning. The sensa- 
tion produced in this East Coast English town was 
unique even for those days. The whole place seemed 
to be stirred from end to end. We began with a 
monster meeting in the Victoria Hall, when three 
thousand were said to fill it, and when we had to be 
conducted to the entrance by the friendly aid of the 
police through the throng who could gain no admit- 
tance. The work grew upon us so rapidly that in less 
than a week we were holding no fewer than three 
large meetings in various centers besides the special 
service for young men and after preaching through- 
out the day in all manner of institutions. At the 
close of one of those days I counted that I had deliv- 

ered seventeen addresses, and I make no doubt that 
my companion did the same. After the second week 
Drummond wrote: 


‘*The work among the young men has greatly ex- 
ceeded the utmost limits of faith. The prayer- 
meeting at seven in the morning is growing every day. 
The young men are literally sweeping the streets at 
night to get their meeting filled up.”’ 


One day we were greeted by the newsboys calling 
out on the streets the conversion of a whole reforma- 
tory of their compeers. The event, as narrated by 
Drummond’s own pen, was as follows: 


‘* Another very interesting meeting was with the boys 
of the Industrial School. They listened espe- 
cially to some narratives of conversion among boys of 
their own age with the deepest interest. After the clos- 
ing prayer one of the deputies pointed to a large placard 
which happened to be hanging over the doorway, on 
which was printed in large type the single monosyllable 
‘Now!’ He asked the boys if they knew what it meant. 
They understood it. The anxious were earnestly ap- 
pealed to, to remain behind, and the school was dis- 
missed. The play hour had come,and in military order 
they all marched out into the playground. And then 
one and another crept quietly back into the room again 
and took his old seat in silence. The benches began 
quickly to fill up, and inmtwo minutes every boy was back 
in his place again, thirsting to hear more about the 
Savior and his love. The two young men were left 
alone with them for some time, and explained to them 
briefly and simply the old story of the Cross. And after 
a little prayer the work of personal conversation was 
begun, and each boy of the eighty or ninety present was 
taken alone, and, for a few moments, spoken to person- 
ally about hissoul. It wou!’ be impossible to say what 
might be the real results of such a meeting; and while it 
would show an excess of hope to say that most of them 
really gave their hearts to God, it would evince a lack 
of faith not to say that some seemed really to be trust- 
ing in Christ. One very beautiful incident happened 
just after the boys were dismissed. Five big boys had 
been leit in charge of the premises, and were sweeping 
out the courts while the others were in at the meeting; 
and when this was over, some of the boys took the 
brooms from their hands to finish their work for them, 
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while the others led them over to where the meeting 
was held, asking ‘if they mightn’tcome too?’ And these 
five, sitting down in their shirt sleeves with black 
hands, listened to the glad tidings that Christ’s salva- 
tion was offered tothem and joined in prayer to God 
that he would take themto himself, and enable them to 
give the flower of their youth to the service of Christ.” 

To my own mind there has always lain in this epi- 
sode the germ of Drummond’s later hobby, the 
Boy’s Brigade; it showed me at least the big brother 
of all boys who should afterward write, as a real boy 
alone could do, ‘‘ Baxter’s Second Innings.”’ 

Sunderland proved a clear case of the inexhaustible 
barrel of meal and the unfailing cruse of oil. We 
went to it, as Drummond was so fond of reminding 
himself, ‘‘with three addresses’; and we stayed a 
couple of months! Those three addresses of his, so 
eloquent and fascinating and inimitable, are preserved 
to this day in the grateful memory of some who heard 
them. They were upon ‘‘ Christ in the midst,’’ ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come,’’ and ‘‘ That man was born there.’’ I 
can even yet hear the tone in which the last was be- 
gun by the quaint remark, ‘‘ What queer places people 
have found to get born in!’’ 

With the strain and excitement which could not be 
wholly absent from such a movement there was noth- 
ing in our meetings to show it. The stillness was 
proportioned to the deep solemnity. Only once were 
we invited to a community which had apparently 
lived upon spasmodic revivalism of the more aoisy 
type. After our appeals the ministers walked up and 
down the aisles of the church raising the people to a 
frenzy by matching them in shouting. I believe I 
gave some offense by reminding the worthy folk dur- 
ing a lull in their stormy cries of ‘‘ Glory” and « Hal- 
lelujah’’ that the Lord was not deaf. On turning to 
whisper to my comrade in the pulpit that our mission 
was elsewhere I found myself deserted; Drummond 
had already fled, whither I could not conjecture, nor 
on coming down toseek for him could I find him any- 
where; he had totally and mysteriously disappeared; 
but eventually making my way to the gallery, I de- 
scried him stretched on the remotest seat, where he 
could lie full length and unobserved; he was in a fit 
of laughter as uncontrollable as it was contagious. 

When the Lord sent forth his disciples two by two 
he knew the power resident in the duality. And for 
the time that we were evangelizing together Drum- 
mond and [ proved the advantage of hunting in 
couples. Our diversity was a source of strength. 
The style I had inherited was homiletical, whereas 
he repudiated at every turn ‘‘the idea of preaching a 
sermon ’’; and of our different modes of address he 
was wont to say that mine brought Christ down to 
the people, while his own tended to bring the people 
up toChrist. Atanyrate, so accustomed did we get 
to one another’s mode that we came to know by in- 
stinct how to work into each other’s hands. 

My association at the opening of my ministry with 
such a man in sucha work I regard as one of the 
providential honorings of my life. In touring from 
place to place we were sometimes bedfellows; and I 
had thus opportunity given me for knowing the heart 
of my friend such as probably few have had since. 
And knowing what I do, I have always felt that if 
those who attacked him with their criticism for ap- 
parent want of logical dogma had only known the 
Christianity—shall I not say the CArist?—in the 
deepest heart of my much-abused and unanswering 
comrade, their shamefacedness would never allow 
them to voice their critical acumen—or, if they pre- 
fer it, their sheer ignorance—again. It is the best 
that we can say of Prof. Henry Drummond that 
among all his successes he succeeded most in substi- 
tuting for a dry-as-dust, ratiocinative, systematic the- 
ology, a living, feeling, sorrowing and infinitely com- 
panionable Lover of sinful men. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Ezra Cornell and His Work. 


BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH, LL.D. 





A GUEST at the banquet of the Cornell alumni and 
the luncheon of the Cornell alumnz could not fail to 
be struck with the rapidity of growth in the New 
World. Thirty years have barely passed since an 
English professor, coming to lecture on History at 
Cornell, looked from the hill above Ithaca and won- 
dered where the university could be. Upon the 
plateau, high above ‘‘Cayuga’s waters,’’ there then 
stood only one forlorn and scarcely finished block. 
Now the piateau is covered with academical buildings, 
and trim cottages for professors, the whole crowned 
by the ever hospitable mansion of A. D. White. The 
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site is one of the finest in the world, tho, whatever 
may be the merits of some of the buildings taken by 
themselves, it must be owned that as a whole they 
somewhat lack effect. A general design for the ar- 
rangement of the group was hardly possible, and 
chance has not happily supplied the place of design. 
The thing most to be deplored is the hanging of Mrs. 
Fiske’s peal of bells ina rather meager tower attached 
to the library, where bells are manifestly out of place. 
Why not have waited for the means of building a fine 
campanile which would have worthily crowned the 
group? But the children of the New World do not 
know, like the cathedral builders, how to wait. 

Beneath the hill is the humble cottage in which the 
founder of this great university had once struggled 
with poverty. Tradition says that his reason for re- 
fusing to place his university at Syracuse, where 
great advantages were held out, and determining to 
place it at Ithaca was that he had once stood all day 
at Syracuse waiting to be hired, and had been hired 
at last by a man who cheated him of his wages. But 
the author of ‘‘Promessi Sposz” has told us that there 
is no pleasure so. keen as that of being great where 
once you were little. Ezra Cornell, however, was no 
doubt drawn to Ithaca by his own connection with it, 
and by the belief that he might be the benefactor at 
once of university education and of his native village. 

Ezra Cornell himself could know little about the 
organization of universities, but he had Andrew 
White at his side. His own services to the institu- 
tion were mainly financial. Nor was his own noble 
gift of his hard-earned wealth the greatest of them. 
It was owing to him that the land scrip granted by 
the Federal Government through the State to Cornell 
was located in Pine Lands, while by the other grantees 
it was sold. 

There are two ideals of a university between which 
we are still wavering, a school of culture and a mart 
of knowledge. The first ideal has naturally prevailed 
among the wealthy classes of England and other Eu- 
ropean countries. The medieval ideal probably ap- 
proached more nearly to the knowledge mart than to 
the school of culture. Instruction was sought by 
medieval youth at the universities as the key to wealth 
and power. Ezra Cornell, as an intensely practical 
man and a son of labor, embraced the second ideal, 
that of the mart of knowledge. This conception he 
firmly grasped. He intended his university to be a 
place to which every one might come for the kind of 
knowledge which he wanted. This conception has 
taken effect, and Cornell is characteristically a prac- 
tical university, tho high instruction of any kind can- 
not fail to carry with it a certain degree of culture. 

Cornell's other special conception failed. Having 
the benefit of youths as poor as he had once been 
always in view, he thought to enable them to main- 
tain themselves during their student course by man- 
ual labor. Intellectual and manual labor draw on 
the same fund of nervous energy, which cannot in 
ordinary cases supply both. Notices to students 
wishing for employment in tending masons, accord- 
ingly, soon ceased to appear. The experiment has, 
perhaps, left its trace on the university in the com- 
parative absence of rich students and of the habits 
which they are apt to bring. 

Coeducation was not a part of Cornell’s original 
scheme; but he was easily led to embrace it. It has 
now been embraced by universities generally. 
Princeton still holds out stoutly for sex, as well as 
for culture, earning thereby, at all events, the honor 
which Carlyle says belongs to the brave, whatever 
may be the cause for which they fight. The argu- 
ment against the change was that as the destination 
of the sexes in life were different, so ought their final 
education to be. But the premise as well as the in- 
ference is now practically called in question. Woman 
denies that her destination in life is different from 
that of man. She demands, and has in some quarters 
obtained, admission to the political and municipal 
electorate, to political and municipal office, to the 
pulpit, to the professions including that of the advo- 
cate, to the police force, to the athletic arena, to the 
smoking room, to the Corbett-Fitzsimmons prize fight. 

Ezra Cornell’s life had been a struggle, and his view 
of student life was austere. He would hardly have 
smiled uponthe devotionto athleticism which was con- 
spicously displayed at the meeting of hisalumni. But 
his university could not escape the prevailing fashion. 
The grape, as a Latin poet says, will take the hue of 
the cluster. Athleticism had its source among the 
young English gentry, who can afford time for it as 
well as money. But itis goodin reasonable measure 
for all. It exceeds reasonable measure whenever in- 
stead of a refreshment anda tonic it becomes the 
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object of the student’s life; whenever regard for the 
soundness of the body, most desirable in itself, swal- 
lows up regard for the soundness of the mind. Mere 
muscle is no longer of the value which it was in Hel- 
lenic days. Milo would now be shot down bya sickly 
dwarf at a thousand yards. 

Upon the gay chapter houses of the Greek Letter 
Societies again Ezra Cornell would probably have 
looked with a jealous eye. In this he would not have 
been alone. There are others who regard the Fra- 
ternities as organs of social arrogance’ and exclusive- 
ness, if not of things still worse. The writer cf this 
being a member and greatly attached to his Fra- 
ternity, is not an impartial judge; but he really sees 
no evil, while he sees some possibility of good, in an 
organization which besides its promotion of good-fel- 
lowship, brings social opinion to a focus and which no 
member of it would like to disgrace. Ina large body 
of students inner circles, more or less exclusive, or at 
least separate, must be formed; and the Greek Letter 
Society in the American university does in some de- 
gree that which in an English university is done by 
the college. 

To class fights and hazing the founder was certain- 
ly opposed, and by this time it is to hoped-they have 
come toanend. Hazing once broke out in an Ox- 
ford college with which the writer was connected. 
The college official who had to deal with the case, 
said tothe culprits, ‘‘ Boys will play pranks. Ifyou 
play them on me or my colleagues, I only hope we 
shall not catch you; us you cannot insult. But you 
do insult your fellow-student when you break into his 
room and subject him to ignominious maltreatment. 
We are the guardians of the honor of every one be- 
neath this roof, and we mean, cost what it may, to 
be true to our trust.” The appeal, I believe, had the 
intended effect. 

Since the founder’s time the university has insti- 
tuted post-graduate study with fellowships. It has 
thus taken part with its compeers in that which, after 
all, isthe highest work of a university, the advance- 
ment of learning and science. With its compeers, 
also, it thus takes part in the propagation of that 
academic spirit of calm and impartial inquiry, which 
has been gaining ground, largely through the influ- 
ence of the universities of late years, and we may 
hope will gradually assert its ascendency over pas- 
sion and faction in public life. On the benefit of this 
influence to the Commonwealth it is needless to dilate. 
Universities must only take care to keep entirely 
clear of political party, entanglement with which 
would be ruinous to their authority; not to lose touch 
with a democracy ever jealous of the pretentions of 
superior intellect, and not. to oppose a too academic- 
al morality or too bookish views of public law to the: 
legitimate aspirations of the nation, There are as-. 
pirations perfectly legitimate about which nothing is: 
said in the books of international law. 

Did Ezra Cornell and the other rich men, whose 
benefactions are blended with his on the campus at 
Ithaca, understand the real use of wealth? Or is it 
better understood by the man who spends his enor- 
mous income in a pleasure city of Europe and buys 
for himself the simulated favor and dissembled con- 
tempt of a foreign court and aristocracy? That Cor- 
nell in his benevolence, and inthe simplicity of life 
which he maintained to the end, was happy, no one 
one who knew him can doubt. Equally certain is it 
that his example and those of his co-benefactors 
tended to avert a graduated income tax, while that 
of the selfish and denatioralized millionaire hastens 
its coming. 


Toronto, CANADA. 


The Dragon which Confronts American 
Authors. 
BY HENRY EDWARD ROOD. 


EVERY publisher of miscellaneous literature in the 
United States constantly, is searching for ‘‘new’’ 
writers of American fiction. Almost every publish- 
er is compelled to print foreign novels simply because 
it is next to impossible to secure enough American 
stories which are worth reading. And yet whata 
mass of so-called novels concerning American life is 
manufactured and sold and read! The publishers 
of books and of magazines spend thousands upon 
thousands of dollars every year in the hope of finding 
now and then, at long intervals, a new author. 

As a rule the: younger generation of American 
writers of fiction do not regard authorship seriously, 
as a life work requiring years of preparation and con- 
stant study, and from beginning to end a career of 
the most careful, patient, painstaking steps. One 
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who receives a majority of the novels and romances, 
as they are published week by week in this country, 
would be led to believe that almost all the writers of 
such books are either youths of no experience in life, 
or young women who ‘‘dash off” a chapter or two in 
the idle hour which may precede dinner. 

As a matter of fact most of the leading American 
writers of prose, whose books are preserved, reached 
middle age before publishing any work of importance. 
Jonathan Edwards was more than fifty years old 
when he published ‘‘The Freedom of the Will.”’ 
Benjamin Franklin was fifty-one when he freshened 
and sharpened the best of his proverbs, and sent them 
forth as ‘‘ The Speech of Father Abraham.’’ To be 
sure Irving published ‘‘ Diedrich Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York” when he was only twenty-six 
years old, but it was ten years later before his second 
effort, ‘‘ The Sketch-Book’’ was brought out. Emer- 
son’s ‘‘ Nature’’ appeared when the philosopher was 
thirty-three, but he had reached the age of thirty 
eight before his first volume of ‘‘Essays’’ was printed, 

nd he was forty-one before the second volume was 
put forth. Hawthorne’s earliest book was printed at 
his own expense when he was in the early twenties, 
and attracted no attentior whatever. He did not 
seek newspaper notoriety, and hope for a consequent 
‘*boom’”’ to sell his second manuscript. He settled 
down in Salem, and worked steadily and carefully 
for ten years and then, at the age of thirty-three, gave 
‘¢ Twice-Told Tales” to the country. The success of 
this volume did not ruin Hawthorne by making of him 
a rapid, careless, slipshod, writer, anda man of insuf- 
ferable self-conceit. Five years later a second collec- 
tion of ‘‘ Twice-Told Tales” appeared. This Ameri- 
can master of romance was forty-six years old when 
‘The Scarlet Letter’’ was finished; but for that 
matter Thackeray was nearly forty when ‘ Vanity 
Fair’’ succeeded, and George Eliot was as mature 
when she saw ‘‘ Adam Bede’’ in print. Even Scott, 
producing as he did in iater life two or three ro- 
mances in a year, had been preparing himself since 
early manhood fora literary career. Yet ‘‘Waverley,”’ 
the first of his long series of novels, was not published 
until he was forty-three. Until he was forty-seven 
years old Doctor Holmes did not commence to write 
‘*The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”’; and in his 
‘« Life and Letters,” edited by Morse, it is admitted 
that he had but a local reputation in and around Bos- 
ton previous to the publication of these delightful 
papers. Thoreau spent the greater part of two years 
in a little hut on the margin of Walden Pond, writ- 
ing a description of a week’s journey down the Con- 
cord and Merrimac Rivers. This book appeared 
when Thoreau was thirty-two years old, and five 
years elapsed before his second work, ‘‘Walden,” was 
published. Meanwhile his first book had been a com- 
mercial failure, and the author took to his home two- 
thirds of the original edition. But the important fact 
was that such failure did not discourage him. Park- 
man’s marvelous patience is so well known as to need 
no special mention. The young ladies and gentlemen 
who are writing books for us in such amazing quanti- 
ties may find it worth their while to consider that in 
order to obtain material for ‘‘The Oregon Trail ’’ 
Francis Parkman lived with the Sioux in their camps, 
sharing the rough fare and dangers of the Indians, 
and undergoing hardships which practically disabled 
him for forty years. Nor was this all. As Professor 
Brander Matthews recently stated: 


‘‘There were years when he was not allowed to work 
atall. There were years when he was able to read 
only for one minute at a time, resting the next minute, 
and reading again for the third, and so on for half an 
hour, and when three or four of these broken half-hours 
were all the reading he was allowed during the day.” 


A friend has described Parkman, continues Pro- 
fessor Matthews, as always 
‘* waiting for moments of health as his greatest bless- 
ing, glad to doa little, and always thankful when he 
coulddo more. Hecould not go intosociety because it 
consumed his strength. He could see but few friends 
in his own house for the same reason. His own family 
had to shield him from excitements. It was like fight- 
ing destiny to do anything, and yet month by month the 
noiseless fabric grew, and book after book was pub- 
lished until his plan was completed.” 

Itis through such preparation—years of study, 
observation, and incessant practice of the pen—that 
books are written which are worth reading and pre- 
serving. Judging from their work most of the young- 
er authors of American fiction reel off their tales, 
novels, romances, without even scheduling the chap- 
ters, to say nothing of planning the scenes one by 
one, and fitting them with precision into a substantial 
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yet flexible whole, smooth, even and well balanced. 
These young writers seem to select their group of 
characters, more or less vaguely, fix on two or three 
localities, and then ‘‘let'the ‘narrative develop itself 
as it goesalong,” to use the expression of one of them 
who has been endeavoring to publish three volumes 
inasingle year, Too many others believe themselves 
able to produce good stories at ‘‘ white-heat,’’ and it 
is difficult to disillusionize them. The successful 
writer of prose fiction does not lose himself in the 
characters he creates, nor in the adventures, in- 
trigues, sorrows, and passions of his story. Dickens 
did this as a young man, when he was still under the 
influence of that haste which characterizes most 
journalistic work. But as he forged his way gradu- 
ally out of journalism and into literature he became 
a careful, slow, painstaking writer; and his later man- 
uscripts show this to be so. As for Balzac! He was 
regarded as the natural enemy of all printers who had 
to set his copy. Proof-slip after proof-slip would be 
sent him; and back they would come, again and again, 
so changed, corrected, amended, that not infrequently 
whole pages were reset. And to-day he who would 
be a successful writer of fiction must stand over and 
above his characters, directing them and molding 
them; and developing situation after situation until the 
tale surely and steadily draws to the end which has 
not been lost sight of for aninstant. Great painters, 
sculptors, musicians and actors are careful not to 
lose their heads in the tumult of their emotions. 
Edwin Booth, so far as is known, never threw him- 
self into his character but on one occasion, and then 
he was playing Bertuccio, in ‘‘ The King’s Fool.” It 
is related that he came off the stage at the conclusion 
of the performance convinced that he had surpassed 
all of his previous efforts, and that he was excited, 
thrilled, tingling with the emotions of the character 
into which he had blindly cast himself. But his 
daughter, Edwina Booth, who had been sitting in a 
stage-box, told him she had never seen him act so 
badly. For that one performance Booth deliberately 
had chosen to be the man and not theartist. In lit- 
erature as in acting, art must be the controlling 
power, the governing force. And it is as much the 
jockey’s judgment as the horse s legs which win the 
race. 

Yes, America produces so little good fiction and 
such an enormous amount of rubbish because of 
haste on the part of most of our writers—haste to 
make money, to achieve a ‘‘ reputation,’’ to see one’s 
book more or less exploited in the newspapers. And 
as soon as such exploitation takes place, the unfor- 
tunate young dabster is set upon by managers of 
syndicates, and editors of picture-magazines, and 
even by legitimate publishers who try to secure his 
next manuscript. And thus it is that we are flooded 
with toy-literature. 

There is every encouragement for young men and 
young women who possess the ability, the education, 
the industry necessary for the writing of good books— 
provided they have sufficient strength of character to 
be true to their art and to themselves. The oppor- 
tunities for a successful literary career are greater 
now than ever before in this country. Already, it is 
said, we have more purchasers of books than England 
or France, and the number of those eager to greet a 
new writer of real ability is increasing year ~by year. 
But of all the thousands now striving for recognition 
and reward, not one will secure lasting remembrance 
in men’s mind, or permanent place in men’s libraries, 
unless he subdues and destroys the dragon Haste. 


New York Cry, 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS. 





THE defeat in the Senate of the Treaty of Arbitration 
between Great Britain and the United States, tho a dis- 
appointment is hardly a matter of surprise. The result 
of the vote was not unexpected, as the chances had been 
against ratification for some time, tho the friends of 
the measure hoped it might- pull through, at the last 
moment, because public sentiment was in itsfavor. The 
necessary two-thirds vote was lost by the very narrow 
margin of 43 to 26—only three short of success. In view of 
the determined opposition made by certain Senators the 
vote is regarded as a pretty strong indorsement of the 
Treaty. It was along contest, but if prolonged further 
undoubtedly would have met with the same result. In 
fact, had the vote been taken soon after the Treaty was 
sent to the Senate, in all probability it would have been 
ratified. At that time, only three members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations were opposed to it, and 
they were Senator Morgan, Senator Mills and Senator 
Cameron. Of the Senate, considerably more than 
two-thirds were known to favor its adoption. The 
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fact that the sentiment was so largely in its favor 
probably had much to do with the _ passive 
support on that side, while the opposition, tho small at 
first, grew more and more earnest, aggressive and un- 
tiring in efforts to defeat it, and finally swept along the 
doubtful and wavering element, which three months 
ago would have voted forarbitration. This was one of 
the causés, and the chief one, tho as time went on, the 
action of Great Britain on the Turkish-Greek War, and 
her attitude toward the Transvaal Republic, became a 
potent and prejudicial cause. Senators opposed to the 
Treaty made the most of Great Britain’s action, and 
especially Senator Morgan and Senator Mills in their 
speeches on the Treaty, handled Great Britain with 
good effect for the opposition. Senator Davis, Acting 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations; Sen- 
ator Chandler, and other Senators who worked for the 
Treaty, declare that no one is more to blame for its de- 
feat than Great Britain herself. If Great Britain had 
not fired on the struggling Cretans while they were try- 
ing tocast off the the Turkish yoke, and if Great Britain 
had not made the very evident attempt to secure the 
Transvaal Republic, the Treaty might now be a part of 
the future diplomatic history of the world. This is 
throwing the responsibility squarely on Great Britain, 
whether justly or unjustly. 

But there can be no doubt whatever that Great Brit- 
ain’s actign in regard to Greece and the Transvaal 
aroused suspicion in the Senate and went a long, way, 
indirectly, to antagonize the Treaty. There was also 
the suspicion that by the Treaty Great Britain really de- 
sired an alliance with the United States, with the view 
of strengthening her position in Europe. This came 
out in the debate, and there was no desire on the part 
of the Senate to place the United States in a position to 
subserve, even indirectly, the purposes of Great Brit- 
ain. With the knowledge that Russia is building a 
Trans-Siberian railroad which will give her command of 
the Eastern coast of the northern Pacific Ocean and 
form a base of action against China, Japan and the 
British possessions in and around India, it is evident 
that Great Britain needs her Canadian Pacific Railroad 
easily to reach her ports and fortifications on the west- 
ern shore of the Pacific. Under the Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion her control of this vital avenue would be secured. 
A number of other international reasons, more or less 
important, were advanced against the policy of ratifica- 
tion. Some Senators were influenced by the fact that 
there was nothing now at issue between this country 
and Great Britain, and as they argued, there was no ne- 
cessity for the Treaty which had been so amended and 
modified as to be of no account atall. Then there were 
others who, figuratively speaking, flapped the wings 
of the American eagle and declared the United States 
could always be depended upon to take care of herself 
in any case of dispute. 

The rejection of the Treaty was not on party or sec- 
tional grounds. Thirty Republicans and thirteen Dem- 
ocrats voted for the Treaty, and voting against it were 
twelve Democrats, nine Republicans and five Populists. 
Twelve Senators voting for it, are fromthe South, four- 
teen from New England and the East, and seventeen 
from the North. Tenfromthe South voted against it, 
two from the East and fourteen from the West. The 
defeat of the Treaty is not regarded as any rejection 
of the policy of arbitration, but, on the contrary, the 
impression prevails that it will lead sooner or later toa 
universal Treaty between Christian nations, that would 
substitute arbitration methods for warfare. But to 
have ratified this Treaty at this time, it is claimed would 
have been to morally indorse Great Britain’s present 
‘‘unchristian foreign policy.’’ Sentor Morgan believes 
that time will justify the action of the Senate. 

What with office seekers—I name them first because 
they appear to be omnipresent—the International Postal 
Congress, the Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, and several smaller affairs, Washington is 
just now a densely populated town. Not for many a 
day have the hotels enjoyed such a ‘‘ run of custom,” 
and boarding houses show no sign of thinning out, as 
they usually do at this season ofthe year. It goes with- 
out saying that the National Capital is more and morea 
favorite resort for great organizations to meet in con- 
ventions and congresses. In the month of May, which 
is like the Northern June, the city is most charming, 
when leaf and flower give their fragrance and beauty to 
the many parks, and the trees along the wide avenues 
show the dainty fresh green of spring foliage. Itis not 
surprising that the medical men should at once, under 
the spell of such delightful surroundings, select Wash- 
ington as the permanent triennial meeting place, and 
henceforth it will be the Mecca of pilgrimage for the 
united medical profession. The day sessions were 
varied by evening receptions, and the statue of Pro- 
fessor Gross, the famous American surgeon, was un- 
veiled in the grounds of the.Smithsonian Institution, 
with appropriate ceremonies. The statue was presented 
to the Government by the American Surgical Associa- 
tion of the Jefferson Medical College, of Philadelphia. 
It is a bronze figure of heroic size, and on the pedestal 
is inscribed: ‘‘ American physicians and surgeons have 
erected this statue to commemorate the great deeds ofa 
man who made such an impress on American surgery 
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that has served to dignify American medicine.” The 
veil was drawn from the statue by Miss Adele Horwitz, 
a granddaughter of Dr. Gross, and at the base there 
was a wreath of evergreen and roses, brought from the 
farm in Pennsylvania where the great physician was 
born. 

The International Postal Congress, with delegates 

from forty-one countries, brought together men of dis- 
tinction, and nota few of them men of distinguished 
personai appearance. The United States Government 
gave the Congress a handsome welcome, and furnished 
handsome quarters in the fine brilding formerly the 
Corcoran Art Gallery. The great central hall was fitted 
up with desks, tables and chairs, and the walls hung 
with the flags of all nations represented in the Con- 
gress. The smaller rooms were arranged for the use of 
committees and reception rooms, and one for luncheon, 
served during two hourseach day. The Congress 
opened with open doors—that is, the first day with an 
open session, and afterward with strictly private ses- 
sions. But the first day, tho termed open, was a trifle 
exclusive, as none but delegates and those passed on 
the Postmaster-General’s card were admitted. But so 
much had been said beforehand about ‘‘ closed doors ” 
that the public accepted the ultimatum and little curi- 
osity was manifested. The delegates were in full 
dress, or in Court costumes, and jeweled orders, pen- 
dent from ribbons or chains, added splendor/and it was 
quite as brilliant as at an evening party. The dele- 
gates from Austria-Hungary were probably the most 
elaborate, the Chinese and Korean the most pictur- 
esque, in their rich brocades. China and Korea are 
not yet in in the Postal Union. Their delegates were 
the new Minister of China, Mr. Wu Ling Fong, and the 
Minister of Korea, Mr. Chin Pom Ye, and with the lat- 
ter, Gen. Min Sang Ho, of the Korean Army, in full uni- 
form. A dozen different tongues were heard in con- 
versation, but French was the prevailing language. 
Happily for our part, General Batcheller, the ranking 
delegate from the United States, who was chosen Presi- 
dent of the Congress, speaks French fluently. The Post- 
master-General evidently does not, as he made his ad- 
dress of welcome in English, printed copies in French 
being distributed among the delegates. The real work 
of the Congress will be by committees, and the Congress 
will convene about once a week to act on the reports. 
In the meantime, during the six weeks’ session, the del- 
egates will be entertained socially, make excursions to 
other cities, probable as far west as Chicago, and east 
to Boston, and altogether have a good time generally. 

The Chief Justice of Hawaii and Mrs. Judd spent 
last week in Washington, the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Foster. Mr. Judd is a son of the well-known 
missionary who went out to the Hawaiian Islands in 
1820, and a brother of Mrs. Carter, wife of the late 
Minister of Hawaiiat Washington. Tho it is seventeen 
years since their last visit to this country, they found 
many old friends in Washington delighted to see them; 
and the charming personality of both added to the cir- 
cle many new friends. They were entertained at din- 
nets and receptions, and there was much regret that 
their visit could not be extended another week, espe- 
cially among naval officers who have been to Hawaii 
and there enjoyed the gracious hospitality of the Judd 
mansion, and who would have been glad to acknowl- 
edge the curtesy in their Washington homes had there 
been time. As it was, Admiral and Mrs. Walker gave 
a dinner in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Judd; and after the 
dinner they went to the White House and hadan hour’s 
visit with the President and Mrs. McKinley. They 
will visit relatives in New England, and then go to 
the Commencement at Yale College, where their two 
sons will be graduated and return with their parents 
to Hawaii. Chief Justice Judd talked freely of Ha- 
waiian affairs, and declared the Republic to be firmly 
founded and prosperous. He did not regard the state- 
ments made from time to time by Julius Palmer, ex- 
Queen Liliuokalani’s secretary, as important enough to 
warrant contradiction, believing the facts to be too well 
understood by the American people. It will be remem- 
bered that Chief Justice Judd is one of the four men 
whom the ex-Queen refused to pardon, even on Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s offer to restore her throne. All but 
four of the ‘“‘ Dole Government” she desired to have 
banished. But Chief Justice Judd, ex-Minister Thurs- 
ton and two others she declared must be beheaded. Of 
course her decision settled the restoration business with 
Mr. Cleveland, who at once withdrew his offers of as- 
sistance. The presence of the ex-Queen in Washing- 
ton at this time is regarded as a protest on her part 
against annexation. At the same time, should annexa- 
tion be assured, the ex-Queen would be where she could 
avail herself of the opportunity to treat for a pension 
or life annuity. It need hardly be said that the ex- 
Queen and Chief Justice and Mrs. Judd exchanged no 
calls last week. Bya strange coincidence, also, on the 
day of the inauguration the ex-Queen occupied a seat in 


the Senate gallery quite near Attorney-General Smith, 
of Hawaii. Mr. Smith was one of the four men doomed 
to the block by Liliuokalani. At this distance, however, 
and with the ex-Queen living in Washington, ‘a lady 
strictly in private life,’’ as Julius Palmer asserts, it 
seems impossible to regard her action in the light of 
high tragedy, or even serious comedy. ; 
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Mr. Davies in 1897. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE INDEPENDENT has expected much of Mr. Arthur 
B. Davies; yet it was impossible to foresee such a mar- 
velous advance in a single year. On entering the Mac- 
beth Gallery it was impossible to suppress an exclama- 
tion of delight at the general effect of warm, mellow 
color of old-master quality, in the group of thirty-eight 
canvases which he has finished within the year. What 
other American is fit to hang beside the great Venetians, 
or even the eighteenth century English masters? But 
his color and tonality, wonderful as it grows to be, real- 
izing daily more completely what he has striven to find 
along a lonely road, is not the most remarkable note in 
his work. It is rather his attempt, through rhythm 
of movement and richness and quality of color, to ex- 
press the deepest thought. the highest aspirations, the 
most potent emotions of the soul. The springs and mo- 
tives of life ‘interest him. He himself has grown in 
power of sustained and continuous thought, and, con- 
sequently, he is able to make his intentions more clear 
to others, more apparently simple. 

Here comes a party down the stairs and a keen- 
pitched voice says: ‘‘ This is the place where we saw 
the funny exhibition last year’; probably the lady did 
not realize that this exhibition was by the same man 
she and a lingering remnant of critics found ‘‘funny”’ a 
year ago. There is comparatively little ‘‘ queer” draw- 
ing in the pictures of 1897. What is drawing for butto 
express ideas? and those he never failed to express. 
Thanks to M. Brunetiére and Mr. William Winter we 
are beginning to conceive of art as a social force and to 
estimate its rank by the laws of evolution according to 
its complexity of organism. Judged by his range of 
thought and variety of expression, Mr. Davies must be 
ranked among the great painters of the world. Sup- 
posing a person draws accurately what is before him, 
the result serves simply to institute a comparison be- 
tween a kind of artand nature, a small end compared 
to that for which Mr. Davies strives. But the writer 
has seen red-chalk drawings from the nude for Mr. 
Davies’s pictures which no so-called draftsman in New 
York can equal. The difference is in the underlying 
conception; one begins at the thought, the soul end, 
the other begins with external accuracy of parts, me- 
chanically connected; and when one comes to the fic- 
tures for which the drawings are preliminary, the diver- 
genceis world wide. 

Some one may remember that one of his pictures of 
’96 was called ‘‘ Where are Last Year’s Children?’ 
Demeter holding a new baby in her lap, the procession 
of children going on to the unsounded sea and the un- 
mapped country. It is no small thing to try to paint 
the mortality of the individual, the continuity of the 
race. Something of that thought with the isolation of 
childhood, its dependence on the invisible and its sym- 
pathy with dumb companions,is in a little wistful group 
clinging closely together upon a green mound, which 
for them caps the round world, watching the swallows 
which tell them their summer is nigh. Has any one ever 
understood childhood as he does? His children move in 
the peace and calm of a sweetdream. Many ofthem are 
children like to whom the Children of the Kingdom 
must grow, such as Jonathan Edwards describes when 
he says: 

‘‘The soul of a true Christian appeared like such a little 
white flower as we see in the spring of the year, low and 
humble on the ground, opening its bosom to receive the 
pleasant beams of the sun’s glory, rejoicing as it were, ina 
calm rapture; diffusing around a sweet fragrancy; standing 
peacefully and lovingly in the midst of other flowers round 
about, all in like manner opening their bosoms to drink in 
the light of the sun.”’ 

The ‘‘ Boy Student,”’ however, is just a good solid boy 

He has painted, too, the vastness of night, the white 
moon behind rank upon rank of luminous spirit-clouds 
touching with radiance the treetops, and the kine chew- 
ing the cud; the gypsy encampment with its witch fires; 
the spring, lying like a chalice at the foot of an oak— 
white swans doubled in its bosom and majestic dryads 
atits brink; the loneliness of white Eve as she walks in 
the dawn in her garden and listens in vain for a voice; 
Morfydd, who plays on the harp, kneeling at the feet of 
his lady wrapped in shimmering gold-red hair and 
robe; then the rich pulsation of orange and reds with a 
Rubens-like love for the sense of flesh, with lines of 
power and opulence of roses, and fruit until it can 
hardly hang on a bough. 

Again he paints the keen, first breath of autumn fill- 
ing with joy of the old wine of the year. The black 
pony feels it, and comes head on down the slope bearing 
its little-rider in unconscious grace past mother and the 
baby. 

The beauty of manly strength he attempts but once in 
‘‘The Athlete and the Dancer.’’ He loves trees like 
Lanier, great man-bodied trees, and babies troop for 
him, and animals are akin to him, and the motherhood of 
the spiny hog is beautiful in his eyes. How can we 
put the last into words! The beauty of hogs, black and 





_ hillside in ‘‘ The Place of the Mothers.” 
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white together where little pink, vociferous pigs in 
rows attack the pinker mother-udders or career over the 
It is wonder- 
ful! Moreland never saw that side of it. Some day 
this canvas will be disputed in the markets of the 
world. 

His ‘‘ Virgin and Child” is the realization of the lit- 
eral meaning of the words, but ‘‘ The Two Step”’ is king 
ofall. Did any master ever conceive a baby Christ 
with more grace than this child upon his mother’s 
shoulder, with the free movement of its hand and arm 
against the heavily fruited pre-Raphaelite tree? And 
the two girls in the foreground in their white gowns, 
how beautifully the form is indicated under the undu- 
lating drapery as they join hands and skip among the 
daisies! Less than no space remains for speech of 
other lovable pictures. Those of maidenhood, sweet 
and dreaming, with unknown‘ aspirations, or, as De- 
sirée, with a hand like a claw over the cat’s back. We 
would be glad to linger with the three more important 
pictures to be classed with ‘‘ The Two Step,” ‘* The 
Madrigal,’’ ‘‘ The Source,” and ‘‘ Arethusa.’’ It will be — 
remembered that the wise men of Pittsburg preferred 
the literal and commonplace to the last named in the 
honors and pecuniary awards at their disposal. ‘‘ And 
revolutions of ages do not oft recover the loss of a re- 
jected truth, for the want of which whole nations fare 
the worse.”’ 

New York Ciry. 





Sanitary. 
Does Pure Water Pay? 


ProF. WILLIAM B. Mason, of the Troy Polytechnic 
Institute, has lately published a book on water supplies, 
and in plainly holding up to view the costliness of ob- 
taining a new pure water supply, or of modifying and 
altering an old one, he demonstrates that no community 
can afford to rest with anything short of pure water, 
known of all.mento be such. He cites the evils to be 
expected from any of the water-borne diseases, but 
especially writes of typhoid fever from the cool, calcu- 
lating standpoint of commercial loss. He says: 

“The economic value of an individual is what it has cost 
his family, the community or the State, for his living, de- 
velopment and education; it is the loan which the indi- 
vidual has made from the social capital, in order to reach 
the age when hecan restore it by his labor.”’ 





It is difficult to compute the value of a man in dollars 
and cents, and yet the attempt has been made. Chad- 
wick rated an English laborer at about $980; Faer esti- 
mated him at $780, while a French soldier is reckoned 
at $1,200. Typhoid fever—nearly always a _ water- 
borne disease—chooses for its victims those inthe prime 
of life, seldom attacking the very old or the very young, 
which has led able judges to give the valuation of 
$2,000 for a man in the prime of his vigor. Mr. Mason 
selects as illustrative a city of 100,000 people, such as 
Albany, N. Y., where the deaths from typhoid have 
averaged seventy-five for the last five years. Calling 
each man lost as worth $2,000, it means a direct loss 
pecuniarily of $150,000. Funerals range from $20 to 
$30, so taking a mean of $25, it adds to the amount of 
direct loss each year $1,875—making a total indirect 
loss of $151,875. 

But this fever does not always kill. The mortality 
is reckoned at ten per cent. of those attacked, and the 
average period of convalescence is reckoned at forty- 
three days. Assuming nine recoveries for one death 
there is found 29,025 days lost by those who recover— 
over seventy-nine years—reckoning wages at $1 per day. 
there is a loss of $29,025. Nursing and doctors’ bills 
are at least $25 per case, adding $16,875 to the gross 
sum. To sum up: 


75 deaths at $2,000 each..........+seeseeeeee $150,000 
75 funerals at $25 each..........-.seeeeeeees 1,875 
Loss in wages of convalescents............+ 29,025 
Nursing aud doctors’ bills..............++++ 18,875 


Loss for one year by typhoid—total.... $197,775 
A heavy sum to be levied on one city by typhoid in 
one year; and the bare statement of the facts draws 
its own moral, and the sum would pay the interest on 
costly waterworks that could in no way be character- 
ized as ‘‘ death-dealing.” 


Tue French Minister of War lately reported that 
new methods of sanitation have resulted in a steady 
improvement in the health of the troops. Owing to 
the use of pure spring water or efficient filters, typhoid 
has nearly disappeared from some garrisons. It is pro- 
posed to introduce steam sterilizers into the barracks, 
and to furnish the facilities for boiling all the water 
used by the garrison. The army is also subject to less 
smallpox than formerly, and revaccinations ‘have pro- 
tected the troops in Algeria, Madagascar and Tonquin 
where it is prevalent among the surrounding natives. 


....Dr. Koch now believes that he has produced a 
modified tuberculin, that holds the same relation to 
tuberculosis that antitoxin does to diphtheria. 
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Philosophy in American Universities after 
Dr. Compayre. 


In the development of higher education in the United 
States during the past twenty years nothing is more 
striking than the movement in respect to philosophy. 
Slowly but surely this subject is separating itself from 
theology and becoming a matter of independent inquiry. 
This is well; for, as Dr. Paulsen has said, ‘‘ a philosophy 
under control is nothing and can do nothing’’; and again, 
quoting Kant: ‘‘ [t is absurd to demand enlightenment 
from human reason, and at the same time prescribe 
what form it is to take and on what side of the question 
the decision is to fall.” 

The second tendency to be noted is the prominence 
given to German authors. This is especially remarked 
by M. Compayré in his recent report on superior in- 
struction in the United States which completes his com- 
mission as delegate to the Chicago Exposition. He at- 
tributes the tendency to various causes; first and fore- 
most, to the vigor and scientific value of German philo- 
sophic thought, and, as secondary causes, to the number 
of American students that study in German universities 
and the large proportion of German citizens in the 
United States. Dr. Compayré enters into details 
of the subject as regards seven of our leading 
universities with comments that have, at least, the 
value of unbiased observation. The term philosophy 
in the courses considered includes psychology, logic, 
ethics and metaphysics. 

At Harvard there are two courses for undergraduates 

one of which must be completed for admission to the 
advanced course. The latter is divided into theoretic, 
historic and research courses. The last named are con- 
fined to graduate students. The theoretic and historic 
courses require each from two to three hours a week in 
recitation with a great amount of reading out of class. 
The philosophical corps of the university numbers in 
alleleven professors. The four courses in pedagogy, 
under Professor Hanus, are intimately related to the 
course in philosophy, and there are also several related 
subjects in other courses; for example, in the section 
of ancient languages, a course upon the ‘‘ Republic of 
Plato’’ and ‘‘ Aristotle’s Ethics’’; inthe section of zool- 
ogy, the course in the nervous system and the organs of 
sense. Moreover, the students in psychology are ad- 
vised to take three courses in the school of medicine, z.e., 
physiology, theoretic and experimental; maladies of the 
nervous system and ‘mental maladies. Through the 
combination of other sections with the section of phi- 
losophy proper a very complete course is obtained in 
which, however, M. Compayré discerns two weak 
points. ‘‘ Metaphysics,’”’ he observes, ‘‘is not studied 
directly but by examination of the different systems of 
master minds, and Greek philosophy is included as an 
accessory or accidental subject.”” Legic appears only 
in the preparatory class; on the other hand, ethical and 
social problems occupy a large place in the programs, 
and extreme importance is attached to psychology. Dr. 
Compayré observes that at Harvard, as at other Ameri- 
can universities, the study of philosophy does not con- 
stitute, as in France, a distinct specialty, and further, 
that under the elective system of Harvard the student 
may pursue only fragments of philosophy. The philo- 
sophical conferences,which are held the second Monday 
of each month at the house of one of the professors, 
attest the interest inspired by the subject. At these 
gatherings the members (all graduate students) discuss 
philosophic problems in a free and familiar manner. As 
to the general tendency of philosophy at Harvard, ‘it 
is,’ says Dr. Compayré, ** thoroughly modern, the the- 
ory of evolution is not contested, but is associated with 
teleologic ideas and even with the Christian belief.’’ 

At Yale the instruction in philosophy is organized 
upon much the same plan as Harvard, but with less am- 
plitude and is, moreover, one of the few subjects pre- 
scribed for juniors and seniors. As Professor Ladd is 
the inspiring spirit, the idealistic tendency naturally 
prevails. Underthe guidance of Dr. Butler a great 
impetus has been given to philosophy at Columbia Col- 
lege. The German school is here in the ascendant; but 
attention is also given to the French school represented 
by Professor Ribot. 

At Johns Hopkins there is a limited course in philos- 
phy chiefly, for undergraduates. A course in the histo- 
try of philosophy is maintained for graduates who are 
advised also to pursue certain courses in other depart- 
ments; for example, the courses of political economy, of 
animal physiology, of Roman law, of comparative law, 
and especially the Seminary work in Plato under Pro- 
fessor Gildersleeve. 

At Ann Arbor, there is an extensive course com- 
prising, besides the usual subjects, special courses 
in the political and moral philosophy of social rela- 
tions and in the philosophy of the beautiful. Altho 
judging by programs the course at Ann Arbor would 
seem somewhat more extended than that at the Univer- 
sity of California, the latter has come into special promi- 
nence through the prestige of Professor Howison’s 
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name. Notcontented with the history and critiptue of 
systems he conducts a seminary of pure metaphysics. 
He has contributed not a little to the Hegelian move- 
ment which is rapidly spreading in the West. 

At Princeton, Dr. Compayré found the course stronger 
than elsewhere in respect to ancient philosophy, specu- 
lative philosophy and pure metaphysics. This he at- 
tributes in part to the influence of Dr. McCosh and in 
part to the special endowment of the chairs by Mr. Rob- 
ert L. Stuart, of New York, whose donations amounted © 
to $154,000. The courses in mental philosophy are sup- 
plemented by six courses in moral philosophy, of which 
two are obligatory in the senior year. Says Dr. Com- 
payré: ‘‘ One cannot fail to notice the particularly reli- 
gious character of the philosophical instruction at 
Princeton.’’ Further, altho physiological psychology is 
taught there is a manifest tendency to prefer rationai 
psychology. He observes, also, that since the death of 
Dr. McCosh the traditions of philosophy at Princeton 
have been worthily maintained by Professor Ormond. 

It should be observed in this connection that the word 
philosophy is used among us in a somewhat vague sense; 
there are universities and colleges of excellent standing 
that confer the degree of Doctor of Philosophy for ad- 
vanced studies of all order, philological and scientific, 
as well as those branches that are exclusively philo- 
sophic. A committee appointed by Johns Hopkins, 
Yale, Columbia, Princeton, Chicago University and the 
University of California have been at work to se- 
cure a measure of uniformity in the requirements for 
the doctor’s degree and also to protect the significance 
of the title. 





Science. 





Many of our beautiful garden plants are getting 
scarce in their native homes, by reason of the demands 
of man to have them minister to his wants or pleasures. 
The beautiful family of orchids that adorn our conserv- 
atories, are having some of the species almost exter- 
minated in the places where they formerly grew in 
abundance; and -even the Spanish moss, which hangs 
like huge gray beards from our Southern trees, is get- 
ting somewhat scarce by reason of the demand for it 
for various uses in the arts. Botanists complain that 
many of the rarer species are becoming extinct in vari- 
ous localities by reason of the greed of herbarium col- 
lectors who get a chance to fill their portfolios before 
they themselves have had a chance to do the like 
thing. Many plants used in medicine for their real or 
fabulous virtues, notably the ginseng, which one time 
abounded in the mountains of Virginia and North Car- 
olina, are getting scarce since the advent of the herb 
gatherer. From Colorado comes a wail that the beauti- 
ful yucca of that region, which has done goed service 
in illustrating one of the most singular behaviors in the 
relation between flowers and insects, is being ruthlessly 
rooted out in response to the demands of the Yucca soap 
manufacturers, and it is thought that in afew years 
more the Yucca glauca will only be known as an inmate 
of the gardens of the curious. Even the well-known 
Adam’s needle and thread of the gardens ( Yucca 
filamentosa), is threatened in its native haunts by 
the Yucca soap men, who have established a 
large factory for its manufacture in San Francisco. 
Possibly, when the native article becomes scarce the 
art of the gardener will come into propagate them 
freely, as ithas already done in the case of many of our 
fruits and vegetables, the original wild localities of 
which are now utterly lost. Thisis already being ac- 
complished in the case of the beautiful tribe of air 
plants, the orchid. The gardener has found out how to 
beat even nature at this sort of work. The seedsare so 
very minute that there are hundreds of thousands often 
in a single seed-vessel, of which not one in a million 
seem to get a chance to produce a plant ina state of na- 
ture, but which the gardener’s art has succeeded in rais- 
ing with the utmost ease. All this means that in many 
cases the beauties of nature or those with markedly 
useful properties will not utterly disappear from the 
earth, tho those with less pronounced character will 
eventually disappear. But it seems to be the law, and 
there is no way of avoiding the decrees of fate. 


....Mr. T. H. Montgomery calls attention in the 
American Naturalist to the fact that those species of 
birds which undertake migrations of more than the av- 
erage extent, passing through 30° or more of latitude, 
have no tendency to give rise to geographical varieties. 
On the other hand, he holds ‘‘ that those species evinc- 
ing the greatest tendency to geographical variation, 
are also those which undertake migration of the least 
extent,” giving a rather long list in proof. Hence he 
formulates the rule that ‘‘the amount of geographical 
variation in species with more or less extensive breed- 
ing areas, stands in inverse ratio to the extent of its 
periodic migrations.”” He adds, however, that in spe- 
cies with extensive migrations, whose breeding areas 
are extraordinarily great, so as to include, for example, 
Northern America and Northern Eurasia, may divide, 
as in the case of a loon (Colyméus nigricollis), into two 
geographical varieties, occupying respectively the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Hence the claim 
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of Darwin that wide-ranging species vary most must be 
modified after a consideration of the facts here given. 
The barn swallow, which remains in its breeding area 
from four to five months each year, spends the rest of 
the year in its tropical winter quarters. The action of 
the two environments during nearly the same length of 
time would lead to the production of more or less gen- 
eralized characters, fitted to respond more or les¢ 
equally to both environments. 
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THE exegetical importance of determining in what 

language Christ’s words originally were spoken, is made 
the subject of a special investigation by the Bonn do- 
cent, Dr. Arnold Meyer, in a small book, entitled ‘‘ Jesu 
Muttersprache. Das galiléische Aramdisch in seiner Be- 
deutung fiir die Erklérung der Reden Jesu und der Evan- 
gelien téberhaupt.” (Leipzig. 1896. 3 marks.) An 
analysis, particularly of the non-Greek terms in the 
New Testament, leads the author to the conclusion that 
the Lord spoke the Aramaic current in his day, and of 
this idiom again he spoke the Galilean dialect, of which 
we have a somewhat later production in the so-called 
Jerusalem Talmud prepared in the Galilean city of 
Tiberias. The most interesting portion of the discus- 
sion is found in the effort to show that this fact modifies 
more or less the interpretation of a number of New Tes- 
tament passages. While this method of determining 
with exactness and precision the meaning of certain 
passages is not new, the application of the principle 
made by Meyer in a number of cases is so. The author 
first draws aitention to the great number of proverbs 
and proverbial sayings current in the Rabbinic Aramaic 
literature of the day and also found in the New Testa- 
ment. Among these are the statements concerning the 
salt of the earth, the measure wherewith we measure, 
the beam and the mote,the mustard seed as the smallest 
of seeds, the removal of a mountain as an expression for 
something almost absolutely impossible, the wisdom of 
the serpent and the harmlessness of the dove, the ex- 
hortation to take up one’s cross, and many other. In 
not a few cases the author finds in a reproduction of the 
Aramaic original a solution of exegetical cruces and the 
development of rhetorical peculiarities of the text. 
Thus, in Matt. 3: 9, where John declares that God 
could make Abraham children out of 
he finds the words ‘‘stones’’ translated from 
aébnaya and children from 4’zaya, thus making the origi- 
nal a beautiful play on words. In Matt. 7: 6, he thinks 
the original of the word translated ‘‘ that which is holy”’ 
was not kodsha, but k'dasha, which the translator 
(Greek) misunderstood for the former, and rendered 
accordingly. The latter, however, means a ‘‘ring,’’ so 
that the verse would read: ‘‘Give not the ring to the 
dogs, neither cast pearls before the swine,’’ in accord- 
ance with the rabbinic custom of comparing the Law 
with a ring, and doctrinal tenets with pearls. This in- 
terpretation is rejected by Wellhausen in his announce- 
ment of Meyer’s book, in the Gottingen Anzeigen, p. 266. 
How is the parallelism of Mark ro: 38 to be under- 
stood? The connection shows that something bitter 
must be understood by the baptizing. And in fact, the 
Aramaic word corresponding to the Greek éaftizo, 
namely ?’da/, is constantly used, of dipping food into 
vinegar or into a sauce prepared from bitter herbs. The 
term is even used for eating something bitter. Again 
in the case of the enigmatical term in Luke 17: 20, ren- 
dered ‘‘ with observation,”’ which has bothered interpret - 
ers all along, Meyer, by referring back to the Aramaic 
original, simply translates the word ‘‘ insecret,’’ so that 
the verse reads: The Kingdom of God does not come in 
secret, or secretly. Of special interest is his discussion 
of the term, ‘‘ Son of Man,”’ the Aramaic dar-nash. Like 
the German Menschenkind it is thought to be merely a 
poetical term equivalent to ‘‘ man”’ or ‘‘ human being,” 
andis, inthe mouth of Christ, often merely the equivalent 
of ‘I,’ the persona] pronoun. 
things: 


stones, 


He says, among other 


‘‘ There is no self testimony in the term éar-nash as used 
by Christ, but rather in that which he says of this Son of 
Man, namely, that in him the sin-forgiving and helpful 
grace to God has appeared.” 


In accordance with this the saying of Christ concern- 
ing the Sabbath observance, was undoubtedly that man 
was the Lord of the Sabbath, but this dar-nash was ap- 
plied in two Greek renderings of the Gospel to Christ 
individually. 


....Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie presents in 7he 
Atheneum some fresh evidence showing the date of the 
Mycenzan art. There have been lately found at En- 
komi some Mycenzan vases in one of the tombs, with a 
number of Egyptian scarabs and gems and a fine gold 
collar. The patterns were those of the time of Amen- 
hotep III and [V, while a scarab found with a Mycenzan 
vase from Curium appears to be of the time of Rameses 
Il. These objects, then, agree in date with the indica- 
tions that have hitherto led scholars to suppose that 
these important remains of early art go back as far as 
1200 and 1400 B.C. 
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OPS ARES TA WROTE ON 


Tue Arbitration Treaty, which was sent to the Sen- 
ate early in January last by President Cleveland with a 
strong recommendation that it be approved, was re- 
jected by the Senate last Thursday. There were 52 
who voted or were paired in favor of it and 31 against 
it, 5 being absent or not voting. As there were 83 vot- 
ing or paired 28 would have been sufficient to defeat 
the Treaty. Those opposed had, therefore, a margin of 
three to spare. It required 56 yotes in the affirmative. 
The Treaty failed, therefore, by four votes to secure 
the necessary two-thirds. The division was not on 
party lines. The following indicates the position of 
Senators:; 


Absent or 
For. Against. not voting. 
Republican .......... 34 7 2 
Silver Republican.... — 3 I 
Democratic.......... 17 14 2 
Dupes wssivs 508.5 I 7 _ 
52 31 5 


It will be observed that all the Populists except one 
were against the Treaty, and all the Silver Republicans 
who voted or were paired. The Democrats were nearly 
evenly divided, and the Republicans were nearly five to 
one in favor of the Treaty. A more significant analysis 
is that by States. Twelve States went solidly against 
and seven cast one vote each in the negative. Of the 
twelve, five were the newer States of the Northwest— 
the two Dakotas, Idaho, Nevada and Montana; three 
were Southwestern—Tennessee, Arkansas and Texas; 
two Southern—Alabama and Virginia; one Western— 
Kansas; one Middle—Pennsylvania. Of the seven States 
casting one vote each, four belong tothe far West—Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Colorado, Nebraska; one tothe middle West 
—Illinois; one to the Southwest—Missouri, and one to 
the South—North Carolina. Five Southern States went 
solidly for, and two solidly against the Treaty; three 
other Southern States gave one vote each in favor of it. 
All the New England States went solidly for it, all the 
Middle except Pennsylvania, and all the Middle West 
expect Illinois. Gorman (Dem.) of Maryland, Elkins 
(Rep.) of West Virginia, Murphy (Dem.) of New York, 
and Wolcott (Rep.) of Colorado, dodged. Cannon(Rep.) 
of Utah was absent. 


THERE was but little discussion on the day the vote 
was taken. Senator Carter, of Montana, one of the most 
persistent opponents of the Treaty, said he wasin favor 
of the principle of arbitration applied when the occa- 
sion arises, but he did not think it would be wise for the 
United States to tie itself up by an agreement of uncer- 
tain scope and purport. Others said the Treaty was illog- 
ical, ungrammatical and dangerous. Even asamended, 
it left open the way to the presentation by England of ter- 
ritorial claims. It is said that the unfavorable attitude 
of England toward Greece in the Cretan case and in the 
Greco-Turkish War, operated against the Treaty. Some 
seemed to think that England has designs on this conti- 
nent and desired the Treaty in order to tie our hands so 
she could safely proceed with her designs without dan- 
ger of active interference from us. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote, the British Ambassador, who negotiated . the 
Treaty with Mr. Olney, is said to be disappointed at the 
outcome tho he will give utterance to no expression 
publicly. The English press declared when the Senate 
amended the Treaty so extensively that it was a matter 
of indifference to the English public whether it were 
ratified or not. Their comment on its rejection is some- 
what bitter. The London Glode says: ‘‘ The heaven- 
born measure was too advanced even for the most go- 
ahead nation in the world.” 





THE Senate Finance Committee reported a very differ- 
ent Tariff bill fromthat which passed the House. They 
took the Dingley Bill and made it over, changing every 
schedule, even to the smallest details. The dutiable 
list, the free list and the internal revenue provisions 
were all subject to revision. This revision has been 
mainly in the interest of reduction. The retroactive pro- 
vision is stricken out, for the reciprocity section there 
is a substitute levying on articles on which an export 
bounty is paid an additional duty equal to the bounty, 
and the clause renewing the reciprocity treaty with 
Hawaii is striken out. It is said that-the Hawaiian 
and general reciprocity questions will come up in the 
Senate on their merits, unprejudiced by the action of 
the Committee. In brief, the Senate bill is to go into 
effect July 1st, instead of April rst. It levies a tax on 
tea of ten cents and additional internal revenue taxes on 
«beer and other fermented liquors and on various forms 
of tobacco; the duty on tea and the tax on beer not to 
continue after 1900; the rates on chemicals and metals 
are slightly, those on wood and manufactures of wood 
considerably reduced; borax and lead ore, however, are 
to pay more; the sugar schedule is entirely new and 
givesa larger margin to sugar refiners; the duty on 
tobacco is lowered in the interest of more revenue; 
those on oranges, lemons, etc., have been increased; 
wool is to pay 8 and 9g cents instead of 11 and 12, but 
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carpet wools are to pay considerably more; the rates on 
manufactured woolens are reduced to correspond with 
those on wool; there are slight reductions on silk and 
paper, diamonds are reduced in the interest of more 
revenue, and hides are taken from the free list and sub- 
jected to a duty of 1% cents a pound. The House pro- 
vision limiting to $100 the clothing and personal effects 
of tourits which may come in free is stricken out, and 
paintings and statuary are sent over to the free list to- 
gether with books printed in foreign languages. 





THE fifth Congress of the International Postal Union 
met in Washington, May sth. The first of these meet- 
ings, held in Berne, Switzerland, in 1874, drew up the 
form of the Postal Union, which went into effect July 
Ist, 1875, and included at first only the States of Europe, 
this country and Egypt. It has now extended so that 
nearly every country that has an organized Govern- 
ment isa member. Most of the work ot the Congress is 
done by committees, and the first session did no more 
than appoint these committees and outline the work to 
be done, and then adjourn for one or two weeks. 
Among the special topics to be considered is the revision 
and renewal of the present postal agreement. Other 
topics include a proposition to transmit the official mail 
of the countries which are members of the Union free of 
charge, the question ot increasing the unit of weight to 
be carried under a five-cent stamp from one-half ounce 
to three-quarters of an ounce, also a proposition for a 
universal stamp, one for an indemnity of $10 on all lost 
registered letters, and another for ordinary newspapers 
of foreign countries by subscription drafts. The Con- 
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Americans, are on the side of the insurgents. So far 
the fighting has ‘‘not caused a great loss of life.’’ 
President Bonilla expects aid from the neighboring re- 
publics, and already some Nicaraguan troops have been 
sent to helphim. But even these troops may be needed 
at home, for the relations between Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are decidedly ‘‘strained,’’ so strained, in fact, that 
both Governments are massing troops on the frontier, 
in case of an ‘‘emergency.”’ The trouble between 
them is the old onein regard to the boundary. 





es 

THE week has been one of continued disaster to the 
Greeks, relieved only by the gallantry of the column un- 
der General Smolenitz and a brilliant defense of their 
position at Velestino. The advance of the Turks, how- 
ever, .was steady, and now not merely Pharsales but Ve- 
lestino and Volo are in their hands. The Greeks have 
intrenched themselves at Dhomoko. At first, after the 
return to Athens from Pharsales of the members of the 
Cabinet, there was talk of continuing the war, and every 
effort was made to revive the courage and morale of the 
troops. These efforts succeeded ina measure, and the 
attack of the Turkish army at Velestino and Pharsales 
was met nobly. The Crown Prince redeemed his char- 
acter for bravery, and the loss of his personal effects 
seems to have softened the Greek heart. General Smo- 
lenitz is the hero, however, and his leading of his troops 
in battle, as also his safe conduct of a difficult retreat to 
Almyro have made him the idol of the people. It was 
evident, nevertheless, that the end of the war had come; 
and the efforts of the Greek Government were directed 
to the securing of peace, the new Cabinet being cor- 
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THESSALY AND 


gress was called to order by General Batcheller, premier 
delegate of this country, and an address of welcome was 
given by Postmaster-General Gary. Fifty-five coun- 
tries were represented, including China, Korea and 
Orange Free State, not now members of the Union. 
The delegates were in dress suits or full court cos- 
tumes; but the desks of the French delegates were cov- 
ered with crape and immortelles, on account of the dis- 
aster in Paris. The discussions of the Congress are 
carried on in French. 





AFFAIRS in the Spanish American Republics are certain- 
ly not ina stateof political equilibrium. The latest revo- 
lution to break out is that of the clericals in Ecuador, 
who, during the week, have succeeded in Starting an 
uprising inthe Provinces of Canar and Chimborazo, 
tho with little success as yet outside of those districts. 
Several priests are known to have fought in the one 
unsuccessful battle on the rebel side, and many others, 
including an archbishop, have been accused of plotting 
to overthrow the Government. President Alfaro is re- 
ported tohave takenthe extreme measure of banishing 
all the Catholic priests from the Republic, who, he 
alleges, have misgoverned the country for the past thirty 
years. The reports have not given the causes of this 
outbreak other than the long-standing hatred between 
Alfaro and the priests. In Honduras the Government 


troops are already assembled “‘in force’’ near the city of 
Puerto Cortez, that was captured by the rebels, and are 
expected to make an attack at once. Some reports have 
said that this revolution is almost sure to succeed, asa 
large majority of the people want ex-President De Soto 
made president again, and all foreigners, especially the 
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dially supported by the old one. It is said that the 
members of the royal family are also using their best 
influence with the Czar and Emperor William. The Sul- 
tan has expressed himself as anxious for peace, but the 
war spirit of the army is high, and a strong party in the 
Empire demands the continuance of fighting. 





THE first proposition looking toward peace came for 
an armistice. This the Turks refused on the ground 
that it would give the Greeks time to reorganize their 
army. The Powers declined to mediate unless specially 
desired to do so, and the negotiations went on until the 
Greek Government addressed a formal application 
through the foreign representatives at Athens. All ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the application and promised 
their good offices except the German Minister. Accord- 
ing to reports from Vienna, Turkey’s terms of peace 
include an indemnity of $15,000,000, the annulling of 
the treaties favoring the Greeks, a rearrangement of 
the Greek frontier, the cession of the Greek fleet, and 
the settlement of the Cretan question. Other state- 
ments say that the Sultan will be satisfied with an in- 
demnity and a few strategic points on the Eastern bor- 
der, and will concede the autonomy of Crete. Mean- 
while the Cretans are continuing their attacks upon 
the Turks, and declare that they will be satisfied with 
nothing less than union with Greece. Lord Salisbury’s 
cynicism has been made apparent in another speech, 
calling from Mr. Morley the remark that the week ends 


** with the Sultan laughing at Greece bleeding and the 
Prime Minister of England making jest of it.” Evi- 
dence is accumulating of the truth of the statement that 
Greece and Turkey could have agreed at any time had 
Europe permitted it. i 
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THERE has been a most fearful disaster in Paris. The 
most fashionable society in the city has been greatly in- 
terested in a charitable bazaar under the patronage of 
several wealthy and noble families. A temporary 
building was erected ona private lot, and was beauti- 
fully decorated and furnished. On the afternoon of 
May 4th, when it was crowded to its utmost, about 1,500 
people being estimated to be present, a lamp caught fire, 
and in a few minutes the whole was in a blaze. The 
decorations and light structures burned like tinder. 
There was a rush for the doors; but before many could 
get out the clothing of a number caught fire, and most 
of those who lost their lives were burned to death, not 
even suffocated. The whole thing was over in a very 
short time, but it was long before the débris could be 
removed, and many of the bodies were burned beyond 
recognition. The list of the dead numbers over 150, in- 
cluding the Duchess d’Alengon, a sister of the Empress 
of Austria, while the Duchess d’Uzes, who was in 
charge, escaped with difficulty. Among others who 
perished were General Meunier and a large number of 
the élite of Paris, as well as several Sisters of the dif- 
ferent religious communities. There is scarcely a court 
in Europe that is not in mourning. The telegraph was 
crowded with messages from those who had friends in 
Paris at the time, and many had to wait for some time 
to learn the fate of their friends. There were many 
instances of noble heroism, but the panic which seized 
the crowd seems to have been responsible for a large 
portion of the loss of life. The different Governments, 
including that of the Sultan of Turkey, have sent mes- 
sages of sympathy. There will be a searching exam- 
ination into the cause for the disaster, including an 
inquiry as to the responsibility for the erection of so 
inflammable a building. 


EVER since the first outbreak in Eastern Turkey, at- 
tention has been directed with some anxiety to the situ- 
ationin Persia. It was scarcely to be expected that 
the Kurds and Turks of Turkey should have free hand 
among the Christians, and the Kurds and Turks of 
Persia remain contentedly quiet. From time to time 
there have been indications of restlessness, especially 
in connection with the accession of the new Shah. 
They, however, passed, and there was considerable 
hope of quiet. The first week in April, however, there 
was a serious riot in the city of Tabriz. As usual, the 
responsibility was laid upon the Christians. An 
Armenian, it was said, had offered an affront to a Mos- 
lem woman. Theresult wasa general outbreak. The 
Christians, in terror, closed their shops, which were 
opened, and looted by the Moslem rabble; persons in the 
streets were assaulted, and violence of various kinds 
offered to innocent people. Few if any lives seem to 
have been taken, but there was terror everywhere. 
Fortunately, the European Consuls took strong ground. 
All opened their doors to the terrified Armenians, and 
hundreds availed themselves of the protection offered. 
The Governor urged them to return to their homes; but 
they refused for a time, demanding a written pledge of 
protection. The Shah, on learning of the disturbance, 
telegraphed from Teheran that if they chose, the Ar- 
menians were welcome to leave the country and go 
where they liked. To meet this, the Russian Consul- 
General threatened the Governor that within forty- 
eight hours he would have the Cossacks in the city 
unless the disorder was stopped. This had the wished- 
for effect; but had it not been for the decided action it 
is probable that there would have come a general upris- 
ing against the Christians. In the region of Urumia 
the Kurds are all excited watching the result of the con- 
test between Turkey and Greece, and if Turkey is given 
a free hand in dealing with the Greeks, as with the 
Armenians, there is fear of the most serious result for 
the Nestorians and Armenians of Persia. 





THE relations between England and the Transvaal 
Republic have been made somewhat easier by the re- 
peal by the Volksraad of the immigration law. This 
repeal was demanded by Mr. Chamberlain. The rea- 
son given for repealing the law is not that it was con- 
trary to the convention between England and the Trans- 
vaal, but because it was objectionable to neighboring 
States. The ground of the demand by Mr. Chamber- 
lain was that the law was an infringement of Article 
Fourteenth of the Convention, because it claimed for the 
Republic the right of expelling or restricting foreigners 
not Shown to have failed to conformed to the laws of the 
Republic. This action of the Volksraad and the deter- 
mination of President Kriiger to observe the Queen’s 
fiftieth anniversary as a holiday, have somewhat modi- 
fied English feeling; but military preparations have 
not been discontinued in the Transvaal, and the frontier 
is being patrolled for the declared purpose of detecting 
suspicious movements. It has been known that recent- 
ly the German Chancellor and the French Foreign Min- 
ister hada long conversation in which the attitude of 
the Transvaal Republic toward England was considered, 
and the outcome of that conference is believed to be 
less favorable to any belligerent attitude on the part 
of President Kriiger. It was recognized that England 
is clearly within her rights in opposing any breach of 
the London convention. ; 
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Music. 
Our “ National” Songs. 
III. 
BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 


In reviewing thus any considerable group of what serve 
as national airs for the United States—or of airs that have 


been written to that laudable end—one is struck with the. 


monotony of their apostrophes. They are largely utter- 
ed to the flag of the land, rather than to a highersubject. 
They are full of a conventionality, not to say poverty, 
of figure, of allegory, of ideas in general. The literary 
key, whatever the musical tonality, is indeed low. Verbal 
color is feeble. God is imperatively invoked in pretty 
much the same phraseology over and over. ‘‘Colum- 
bia’’ and ‘‘ Liberty,”’ ‘‘ Freedom,” and the ‘‘ Land”’ are 
hailed in good set terms, all passed about from song to 
song, till threadbare. The ‘‘ Eagle’’ screams and flaps; 
the stars sing, the bars wave, and so forth. Finally, 
we wonder that the poets or poetasters did not realize 
the lack of their originality and try to get out of the rut. 

The review which we are about has already referred to 
its material as being a ‘‘list’’ of the songs proper to it. 
There is, however, no ‘‘list’’ of the sort to which the 
commentator can refer as even fairly complete; and the 
reader who finds these notes desultory or incomplete, 
must, perhaps, turn from one book to another, scruti- 
nize the pages of one ‘‘collection’’ after another, to 
realize the undigested and scattered state of what goes 
into these paragraphs. 

So commenting, we come to ‘‘The Flag of our 
Union,”’ the words by George P. Morris, with its 
toast-like starting ‘‘ A Song for our Banner.”’ There is 
no change from conventionality here, nor anything of 
vigor, except the insistence of a repeated assertion 
describing a queer sort of grand cataclysm. For here 
is acclaimed a ‘‘union”’ of “lakes,” of ‘‘lands”’ of 
‘‘ hearts,” ‘‘hands’”’ and then (quite as a mon sequitur) 
‘‘the Flag of our Union Forever’’—apparently as the 
chemical precipitate and result of such a mixing. The 
music is not American in origin—an operatic melody 
borrowed from William Vincent Wallace. ‘‘ God of the 
Nations,” anonymous of text sets out as a fairly se- 
rious poetical plea; but it presently relapses toward rhap- 
sody as to ‘‘our banner”’ with its ‘‘ golden luster” and 
stars ‘‘in glorious cluster.’’ The air is—of all things 
borrowable!—the ‘‘Anvil Chorus’’ in Verdi’s ‘‘ Trova- 
tore.”’ The anvils are evidently to be odbd/igato. Per- 
haps they are to typify our severer national industries. 
As for the joyous ‘‘La Zingarella! la Zingarella!’’ of 
Verdi’s gypsies, its affectionate outcry becomes ‘‘ And 
Peace and Union! And Peace and Union!’ in sad un- 
gallantry. 

In our patriotic pilgrimage through our national music, 
we are now quite surrounded by flourishing flags and 
bars and stripes and stars. Much poor verse and not 
better music is to be scanned. Here is ‘‘ Freedom’s 
Flag’’; a well-meant, tame address to that ‘‘ Emblem 
dear,” by John J. Hood; tame in spite of a rousing for- 
tissimo refrain ‘‘ Hurrah! Hurrah, for Freedom’s Flag!”’ 
With its ‘‘ glowing bars and shining stars!’’ Likewise 
here is ‘‘Our Flagis There,” a lyric which suggests a 
line in ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner.’’ The author is 
said to have been an officer in our Navy during the War 
of 1812. Hismame seems obscured. But his patriotic 
muse did not inspire him obviously, and (if he wrote 
the little tune as well as his verses) we can kindly hope 
that he was a better navigator than he was composer. 
Here in another collection is ‘‘ Raise the Bright Flag of 
Columbia’’; anonymous, so far as is shown inthe books 
the writer isturning over for these notes. This effusion 
offers, alas, but a sixpenny worth of diction, including 
a callto ‘‘make frowning despots fly’’ and to ‘* sustain 
the holy Rights of Man.’’ Its air is not original; it is 
a forced loan from M. W. Balfe. Again, let 
us duly ‘‘Unfurl the Gloriovs Banner”; with 
four verses, anonymous, addressed to the ‘* Em- 
blem of our liberty’’—no, of our ‘‘libertee.’’ This 
is not really a trivial performance, in spite of its 
working into simple rhymes the old allusions. It can 
be reckoned as an unpretentious school-lyric, deserving 
better music than what William B. Bradbury vouch- 
safed toit. George F. Root’s vastly popular ‘‘ Rally 
Round the Flag, Boys,” is an army-song associated 
with many others belonging to Civil War days, shout- 
ing strenuously its ‘‘battle-cry of Freedom.’’ Another, 
less known, ‘‘ Rally Round the Flag” setting—its text by 
James T. Fields, of Boston—is not, like Root’s song, 
**occasional’’; yet it is not much better, as far as goes 
balladistic vigor; and the tune by William B. Bradbury 
is a feeble one. Here may be noted that old New Eng- 
land has quite a considerable group of songs affection- 
ately devoted to her, by name or allusion. These as 
local we pass by, for even the best known of them is not 
sung often a hundred miles away from the Common- 
wealth. ‘‘E Pluribus Unum’’ has its text by Captain 
G. W. Cutter, the music by Mrs. E. H. Pendleton. 
‘The Banner of the Sea’’ is composed by Bernard Cov- 
ert to some nautical, and presumably British verses of 
uncertain authorship, beginning, ‘‘ Of all the flags that 
float aloft o’er Neptune’s gallant tars.’’ We also find 
an ‘‘ American National Hymn’’ that begins ‘‘ O Banner 
of Starlight, so gloriously waving!”” These are not all 
the flag-lyrics. But the foregoing are fair examples 
and those best known. There is little to choose between 
any of them; all are on the golden plane of anemic 
mediocrity as to verses and music, or on a worse one. 
There are others, too. This article is not undertaking to 
be a complete catalog of American commonplaceness in 
singing of the country’s chief symbol. 
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The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for May 23d. 


THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM.—Acts 15: 
I-6, 22-29. 


GOLDEN TExT.—“‘Through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved, even as they.” —ActTs 15: II. 

“Nores.—‘‘ Came down.” —To Antioch in Syria, where 
the disciples were first called Christians. ‘* Taught 
the brethren.’’—Observe that those who thus taught are 
not called brethren, but ‘‘ certain men.” They did not 
deserve to becalled brethren.———“‘ After the custom of 
Moses.’’—Circumcision was selected as the chief Mosaic 
rite, and including allelse. They must become Jews 
before they can be Christians, as Christianity was a sect 
of Judaism. ** Ye cannot be saved.””"—As if the Old 
Testament had no promises except to Jews. ** Cer- 
tain other of them.’’—We learn from the second chapter 
of Galatians that Titus went also. ‘* Brought on 
their way.”"—Accompanied for a distance, according to 
Oriental curtesy. ‘*Phenicia and Samaria.”— 
They went by the main Roman coast road, probably 
walking. ‘Caused great joy.’’—Because there were 
so many believers not Jews in Phenicia and Samaria, 
who were glad to hear of the conversion of Gentiles. 
** To Jerusalem.” —We do not hear of *‘ great joy”’ 
there, as it was the headquarters of opposition. 
“* The church and the A postles.”"—Observe that the church 
is put before the Apostles and elders. ‘* The Apos- 
tles and the Elders.’’—In the sixth verse the church is 
not mentioned; but in the account of the conclusion, vs. 
22, the church appears again as making the decision with 
the Apostles. ‘‘ Judas,” ‘* Silas.’’—Both a letter 
was given and messengers sent so as to authenticate 
the decision fully. ** They wrote thus by them.”— 
This is the oldest written portion of the New Testament. 
‘* The elder brethren.”,—The American revisers 
read, ‘‘ Elders, brethren.” ‘** Beloved Barnabas and 
Paul,”’—Here, in this written document, Barnabas is 
mentioned first, as the older and more distinguished at 
that time. 

Instruction.—Our lesson tells the story of a great and 
dangerous crisis in the early Church. On the decision 
it depended whether Christianity was to be a world- 
religion, or the religien of the small sect of the 
Jews. 

This was a conflict between salvation by faith and sal- 
vation by works. By keeping the Law these Jews 
meant keeping the ritual part of the Law, not the spir- 
itual part. Jesus had devoted his teachings to showing 
the worthlessness of ritual righteousness, and Paul saw 
that this made it necessary to give up all ritual as any 
condition of salvation, or as of any real importance. 

There was a difterence in their quickness to see truth 
éven among the inspired Apostles themselves. James 
wes slower than Paul to see it. Yet however conserva- 
tive James or Peter was, they were ready, when the 
truth was presented by Paul, to accept it, even if they 
did not discover it, and see what it involved. 

The conflict between the Jewish and the Gentile 
Christians came to an end chiefly by the gradual de- 
cline and absorption of the Jewish contingent, so that 
Christianity ceased soon to contest these questions of 
ritual. But new questions arose later in the Church, 
caused by those who put an extreme value on forms of 
worship, or on sacramental ordinances, as if these were 
any real part of the Christian religion. 

It is important that the Church should be adminis- 
tered in an orderly way; but we must remember that 
order in the Church, methods of worship, and every- 
thing except vital godliness, is no real part of religion. 
It has to do only with the externals of religion that 
may be dropped. 

The decision of this first Council of Jerusalem had 
behind it the authority and inspiration of all the Apos- 
tles and of the whole Church. Itis the first written 
portion of the Christian Scripture. Itis better authen- 
ticated, and supported by more authority than any other 
part of the Bible. 

And yet it was of temporary obligation. Within seven 
years Paul himself, who had yielded, probably, as to 
“things offered to idols,’’ ‘‘things strangled” and 
‘* blood,” was telling the Corinthian believers that they 
need not mind about eating ‘‘ things offered to idols,” 
because anidol is nothing. The matter of ‘‘ blood’’ and 
‘‘things strangled”’ is not mentioned again in the Bible, 
only in connection with this account. The prohibition 
wis not enforced, and is now forgotten. 

But it was a good thing whileit lasted. This compro- 
mise saved the Church from being divided into two de- 
nominations. The difference between the two parties, 
thus compromised, was vastly greater than divides de- 
nominations now. 

The way to tell whether a biblical command is perma- 
nent or temporary is to see whether it is something 
spiritual or formal. Anything formal can become obso- 
lete, just as did three-quarters of thisdecision. We go 
to the Bible for the principles of spiritual truth, and 

for instruction how to apply them under changing con- 
ditions. 
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“Resident Forces.” 


WE take the expression ‘‘ resident forces” from 
Professor Le Conte, as quoted and commented on by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott in an article on ‘‘ The Need of a 
New Theology,’’ in The American Journal of Theolo- 
gy. Professor Le Conte says that all life is a ‘‘ con- 
tinuous, progressive change, according to certain 
laws, and by means of resident forces,” and this Dr. 
Abbott calls Le Conte’s definition of evolution. Now 
life and evolution have their resemblances, but are 
different things, altho Dr. Abbott calls this at one 
time a definition of life, and at another of evolution. 
He says: 

‘* Not only the student of the natural sciences accepts 
this definition of life as an axiom, but the literary and 
philosophical student no less accepts it. The study _ 
of history, of literature, of sociology, of philosophy, 
in its various forms, is the study of a continuous pro- 
gressive change, according to certain laws and by means 
of resident forces.” 

The same thing, Dr. Abbott goes on to say, is true 
of religion. We must create, he says, a ‘‘ new theol- 
ogy,” an ‘‘evolutionary theology.’’ The old theolo- 
gy, he tells us, treats the religious life as ‘‘due not to 
resident forces, but to successive interventions; it is, 
in a word, cataclysmic, not evolutionary.’’ In the 
new theology everything must be evolutionary, must 
be explained by resident forces—creation,sin, redemp- 
tion, revelation, regeneration, pardon, all under the 
control of resident forces, all natural, no intervention. 

Dr. Abbott is quite carried away by the glamour of 
the word evolution, and he imagines that it will explain 
everything. But the forces of life by which a tree 
grows, or the forces of evolution by which an oak has 
developed out of a minute silurian plasm, are resident 
forces of a very different sort from those which create 
history or sociology. In the latter there come the 
forces by no means resident but often extraneous 
which our wills and other people’s wills exercise, In- 
deed, purpose, will, may have its part in the evolution 
of animals, as we have been learning from the philos- 
ophy of the late lamented Professor Cope. When 
you bring in volition you bring in cataclysms; you in- 
troduce forces and changes outside of. the resident 
forces of pure evolution, and of an utterly different 
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order. Accordingly we have not evolution, that is, 
not anything like the evolution which Darwin or Pro- 
fessor Gray talked about, but we have progress, ad- 
vancement, the old words that we have been familiar 
with for generations. 

When Julius Cesar took a Roman army to Gaul and 
Britain, and subdued Europe under Roman law, this 
great change in government, civilization and social 
conditions was not produced by unconscious resident 
forces, like those that made an oak, but by extraneous 
will. When English missionaries brought Christian- 
ity to Madagascar, and when a French army made that 
island a colony of France,something else than resident 
forces did the work. The new civilization of the age 
of steam and electricity has in it nothing of the nature 
of evolution by resident forces; it has been created 
by stout purpose looking to definite lines of progress. 
These forces act from the outside. They are like the 
progress by which choice edible fruits and flowers are 
created, not under mere resident forces, but these 
forces directed and guided and hindered by the will 
and purpose of the gardener. When we come to talk 
of men and human institutions we must speak of will 
and purpose, and not of resident forces, of advance- 
ment, not of evolution. Applied to society or to phi- 
losophy or to religion the word evolution is but a meta~ 
phor, and a misleading one. 

In his anxiety to bring all religion under law Dr. 
Abbott belittles miracles. He says: 


‘*We are coming to see that there is no distinction 

etween the supernatural and the natural; that the nat- 
ural is all supernatural, and that the supernatural is 
all most natural. Miracles are therefore no 
longer regarded by intelligent scholars as violations of 
the laws of nature. In a word, the immanence 
of God is coming to be recognized as the fundamental 
fact in the new theology—God in everything; all power 
belonging unto him; all phenomena, save only those of 
human sinfulness, manifestations of him.”’ 

Now we venture to say that all this is moonshine. 
Men have not made a huge mistake.in generally sup- 
posing that there is a distinction between the natural 
and the supernatural. Many, if not most, intelligent 
scholars do regard miracles as violations of the laws 
of nature. The notion of the immanence of God in 
everything, in any such sense that he by constant and 
multitudinously repeated acts of will performs each of 
the infinite processes of nature, and that all phenom- 
ena are manifestations of him, is not held by most 
sane thinkers. Most intelligent scholars would think 
it almost unthinkable that all human actions are phe- 
nomena of God’s will except human sinfulness; that 
is, that man does the sinning and God does the re- 
penting. These transcendentalisms are not accepted, 
we declare, nor do we believe they are coming to be 
accepted, by sound, logical thinkers. They are the 
language of poetry, not of theology. 

Besides, the doctrine of God’s immanence, so-called 
—something different from his presence—contradicts 
the doctrine of resident forces. The atom or the 
planet moves by a resident force. We have no 
reason to believe that God keeps up the pushing of 
the planet, or that he gives a separate volition to de- 
termine the angle of resilience of each bounding mole- 
cule. So the act of a man’s will is the man’s act, 
whether it be a holy act or asinfulact, and not God's 
act; that is common sense. The forces resident in 
nature are a different thing from the human or the 
divine will. What we call the natural is the action of 
these resident forces; what we call the supernatural 
is the action of will controlling, directing, restrain- 
ing the resident forces of nature. We usually call 
an act of the unseen God, thus interfering with 
the regular action of the resident forces, su- 
pernatural and miraculous. But we perform a vir- 
tual miracle every time we lift an arm. We interfere 
with the regular operation of the laws of nature. We 
can see the human will producing its interferences and 
we do,not callthem miracles. God’s miracles are the 
same as ours, only we cannot see his arm move or his 
will emanating from him. Will is all supernatural 
and we understand what God’s miracles are because 
we understand our own. There is no new philosophy 

*in this, no new theology; only the old philosophy and 
theology which see in will something different from 
resident natural forces,«and a difference between God’s 
act and man’sact, and a distinction between the natu- 
ral and the supernatural. We need no new evolution- 
ary or revolutionary theology, only progress in theol- 
ogy as in everything else. Certainly we do not need 
a new theology which first declares that everything is 
produced by resident forces, and then declares that 
everything is produced by immanent divine volition, 
excepting human sinfulness; and which thus, in either 
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case, gives us fatalism, only reversing Calvinistic fa- 
talism by making the human will free only when it does 
wrong, and enslaved when it does right. 


The End of the Treaty. 


THE Senate has killed the Arbitration Treaty. Its 
action is exasperating. It would have been discour- 
aging, too, if Arbitration itself were killed. The 
principle lives, but the particular plan for its applica- 
tion is remorselessly sacrificed. It was an admirable 
plan, drawn with great skill, secured with great diffi- 
culty, and welcomed with great applause. The Sen- 
ate brings it all to naught, and for no good reason, 
Its whole course of dealing with it has been exasper- 
ating. It was detained in committee, it was delayed 
in the general debate, it was on the shelf when the 
regular session ended; it was taken down and delayed 
and debated and debited and delayed in the special 
session until the people got tired waiting for the final 
result. It was amended almost to the limits of possi- 
bility and so reduced in merit that some of its warm- 
est friends felt indifferent as to its fate, and then it was 
killed. And most of the delay, much of the debate 
and many of the amendments were needless, and most 
needless of all was the rejection, 

It is not a question of the constitutional right of the 
Senate to approve or disapprove of a Treaty accord- 
ing to its judgment and conscience. That no one 
denies. But the Senate owes something, as well as 
the House of Representatives and the President, to 
the people. 1t needs and must expect to receive as se- 
vere criticism as is indulged toward the House of Rep- 
resentatives and toward the President. Unfortunate- 
ly it cannot be reached as effectively as they. We 
can defeat a President for re-election, we can revolu- 
tionize the House; but the Senate is a continuous 
body and cannot be summarily dealt with. Itis a 
slow and tedious process to change its make-up. It 
has too little sense of responsibility, and has become 
more or less callous to public criticism. Senators are 
apt to take refuge behind their prerogatives. But 
they must not be allowed to escape the storm of pub- 
lic displeasure which their rejection of the Treaty of 
Arbitration has caused. 

We can hold up to public view the men who are re- 
sponsible for the rejection. Who are they and what 
reasons do they give for bringing upon the American 
people a great humiliation before the nations of the 
world? They do not belong to one party, else we 
might lash that party for their conduct. They are 
largely Free Silver men, tho not exclusively so. All 
the Populists but one were with them; all the Silver 
Republicans, nearly half the Democrats, and about a 
fifth of the Republicans. As to sections, we cannot 
charge that the South cast as many votes against the 
Treaty as for it; the East cast only two votes on the 
wrong side; the Pacific Coast was not opposed to it; 
but the Northwest and the Southwest were almost 
solid on the negative side. What is the conclusion? 
It is that the ardent Silver Senators dislike England 
because she so stanchly maintains the gold standard. 
They voted against Arbitration, because England’s 
monetary policy is distasteful to them. Perhaps there 
were other reasons; but this is as conspicuous as it is 
absurd. There is no logical connection between Ar-: 
bitration and free coinage of silver; but there isa 
logical connection between prejudices, and this prej- 
udice is linked with others, and all are covered with 
a cloak called Americanism. 

The cardinal doctrine of this Americanism is sus- 
picion of England. England is. rapacious; she has 
stolen territory wherever she was permitted to; she 
has large possessions on this continent, and she wants 
more; she wants a slice of Alaska; she might want 
Cuba; she might take parts of Central and South 
America; she wanted to tie our hands by this Treaty 
so she would be free to appropriate, so she could have 
a hand in the Nicaragua Canal. She was our ancient, 
she is our present enemy. We must have no mutually 
obligatory relations with her. 

When we look for real, tangible, weighty reasons 
for the rejection of the Treaty we do not find them. 
The possibility of involving questions of national pol- 
icy and integrity was wholly eliminated. All risk 
was reduced toa minimum. The Treaty was render- 
ed perfectly harmless by emendation, and when 
amendment could not further go, they killed the rest 
by a stroke—Morgan and Mills, Quay and Carter, Tel- 
ler and Daniel—Kansas 4nd Arkansas, Nevada and 
Idaho, Northand South Dakota, Utah and Montana, 
Colorado and Texas—killed it in the guise of constitu- 
tional duty, killed it in the name of American policy! 

With shame we say to the world, We prayed for 
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arbitration and when it was offered rejected it; we 
begged for the Treaty, and when we got it we cast it 
back. With deep indignation we say to the thirty- 
one Senators who have brought humiliation upon us, 
You have betrayed a great and noble cause and 
brought defeat upon it. But you have not killed it. 
You have put off for. a while the day of victory. But 
the purpose is fixed in the hearts of the people, and 
they will live to see it accomplished and to see you re- 
gret your foolish prejudices and short-sightedness. 
You won only because one of your votes constitution- 
ally balanced two of the votes on the other side. 
You were in an actual minority. Nearly twice as 
many were on the right side in opposition to you; you 
were successful because you could muster a little more 
than a third. 


The Revised Tariff Bill. 

THE Tariff bill reported by the Senate Committee 
so differs—in particulars, not in principle—from the 
bill that went to the Committee, that it might almost 
be called a distinct bill. The constitutional provision 
that ‘‘all bills for raising revenue shall originate in 
the House of Representatives,’’ seems to be capable 
of liberal interpretation. Certainly, the right of the 
Senate to ‘‘ propose or concur with amendments,”’ is 
freely exercised. What the Senate has done with the 
Dingley Bill, it did with the McKinley Bill, and also 
with the Wilson Bill. Moreover, it had its way very 

. largely with the Wilson Tariff, and it looks as tho it 
would be equally successful in the present case. The 
Republican Senators have a very narrow margin of 
control, and can lay down an ultimatum to the House 
more safely than to the minority of the Senate. 

Many of the changes which Senators Allison, Al- 
drich, Morrill, Platt, Wolcott and Joncs have made 
are in the line of moderation, if not of increased 
revenue, and will commend themselves as in the inter- 
est of a Tariff which will not excite an immediate 
agitation for revision. The majority of them are un- 
important, and some are objectionable. Continued 
Tariff agitation is bad for business, and manufacturers 
and merchants want the question settled soon and 
settled so satisfactorily that it will stay settled. When 
this bill is passed the appointment of a permanent 
Tariff Commission, to recommend necessary changes, 
will be in order. 

The Wilson Tariff has failed at two points—it has 
not furnished enough revenue, and it has given too 
little protection in some schedules. In attempting 
to overcome these objections, the House was led too 
far in the opposite direction, at least in some partic- 
ulars. Ifthe McKinley Tariff had continued to the 
present the wisdom of reductions of certain du- 
ties would have been made evident. The Dingley bill 
itself recognizes that some of them would be too high, 
for it adopts Wilson rates in not a few instances. In 
the wool and woolens schedule, it restored the Mc- 
Kinley rates, even increasing them slightly on wool 
itself. We said when the bill was reported that 11 
and 12 cents a pound on wool wastoo much, that 8 
and g cents would be better, taking into considera- 
tion the general reduction in prices. The Senate 
Committee has adopted this view, and while it has 
offended some of the wool-growers, it has pleased 
many protectionist critics. 

It has done something in other schedules to make 
the new Tariff more acceptable generally. Especially 
to be commended is its action in striking out the ab- 
surd retroactive clause, which would have made goods 
imported before the bill became a law pay duty at the 
higher rates, and in restoring to the free list statuary 
and paintings and books in foreign languages. These 
features were offensive, and by inserting them the 
House gave cause for no little prejudice against the 
bill. 

But the Senate Committee has not made its revision 
with an even hand. It does not reduce the excessive 
duty on boards, but adds to it for planed and worked 
boards. It reduces the rates on metals in general, 
but raises that on lead ore. It departs from the rule 
of previous tariffs, and takes hides from the free list 
and subjects them to duty. If this was done for pro- 
tection, it is doubtful if protection was needed; if it 
was done for revenue, it will probably be at the ex- 
pense of wearers of shoes. The changes in the sugar 
schedule are in the interest of the sugar refiners, or, 
more properly, the Sugar Trust, which had all the 
margin in the House bill that was due it on the pro- 
tective principle. For the purpose of revenue solely, a 
tax is levied on tea, which everybody uses, and foreign- 
built yachts are transferred from the dutiable to the 
free list—will anybody tell us why? It lowers the 
duties on tobacco, and at the same time increases the 
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internal revenue tax on it. The House bill raised the 
duty on tobacco for revenue; the Senate Committee 
lowers it for the same purpose. 

On the whole, however, the Senate revision is not 
detrimental to the Dingley bill. Both the revenue 
and protective features are retained. Both House 
and Senate Committee aim at increased revenue, and 
an equitable and effective application of the protective 
principle. The difference is largely a difference of 
judgment. What further modifications will be made 
in the Senate nobody can even guess. Speedy action 
is what is most demanded. Every week of unneces- 
sary delay is an unnecessary postponement of revival 
of business. 

What Mr. Dingley thinks of the Senate Committee’s 
revision he does not, for obvious reasons, tell our 
readers. He defends his own bill on general lines, 
showing how unjust are many of the criticisms of it. 
He anticipates changes by the Senate and a final ad- 
justment by conference committees. He would 
probably say, if he felt free to say anything just now, 
that the Senate’s emergency rates on tea and 
beer show that its general reductions were not 
made for increased revenue. He admits, it will be 
noticed, that ‘‘some duties may be reduced and still 
be protective,” but adheres to the principle that any 
reductions that do not leave the duties equivalent to 
the difference between the cost of production and 
distribution here and abroad, are below the proper 
line and would be injurious to the country and in vio- 
lation of the Republican pledge. 

Mr. Dingley is, without question, the best equipped 
member of the House in Tariff matters, and Senator 
Aldrich is at the front in the Senate on the same 
subject. Both are New England men and strong 
Protectionists. Their views will largely determine 
the final lines of the new Tariff, and these ought there- 
fore to be satisfactory to the great majority of Pro- 
tectionists. 


Are Missionaries Degenerating ? 


IN a letter from Persia, Mr. Robert E. Speer, Sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
speaking of the position held by the missionaries, es- 
pecially among the foreigners there, writes: 


‘*General Wagner, an Austrian officer, drill master of 
the Persian army, who has been for nearly twenty years 
in Persia, and came to Teheran with the present Shah, 
said: 

‘** Tell the Church in America that I have seen the 
missionaries and have studied their work in Urumia 
and Salmas and Tabriz and Teheran. I know about it. 
It is nota human work; itis an angel work. They are 
all angel.’ 

‘*General Wagner’s confidence in the missionaries is 
greater than his knowledge of English. A missionary 
present endeavored to turn the General’s remark aside 
and use the word heaven. ‘Yes,’ said General Wag- 
ner, seizing the new word, ‘it is a heaven work—a 
heaven work!’ : 

“The Dutch Minister, Mr. Bosschart, who was pres- 
ent, added: 

‘**All the rest of usare here for money. The mission- 
aries are here todo good. It is the noblest, the only 
good work in Persia.’ 

‘*The day before we left Teheran Sir Mortimer Du- 
rand, the British Minister, and one of the ablest Ori- 
ental diplomats, came up at the close of a brief service 
held for Europeans, and said he had not had oppor- 
tunity to say as strongly as he wished, and perhaps 
could not say it strongly enough, how much the Euro- 
peans in Persia, and he personally, were indebted to the 
missionaries and to the American Church for sending 
them; how much good they did, how much kindness 
they showed, how great was their influence in this land. 
All of this was sealed by the words of Prince Azad-i- 
dowleh, Governor of Hamadan, spoken during a call the 
day before we left. He laid his hand with real confi- 
dence on the arm of one of the missionaries, and said, 
‘ These gentlemen and I are warm friends—brothers:.’ ’’ 

In connection with these tributes we call attention 
to similar statements in Mr. Speer’s letter in our mis- 
sion columns this week as to the esteem in which 
these same missionaries are held by the common peo- 
ple. 

There was a time, some years ago, when the praise 
of the missionaries was on every one’s tongue. 
To-day one hears comparatively little of the praise, 
but much more of criticism, until the question is fre- 
quently asked whether it is not true that missionaries 
are degenerating. There is undoubtedly a very wide- 
spread feeling that the modern successors of Judson, 
Moffatt, Bridgman, Perkins, Eli Smith, Cary, Mar- 
tyn, are not quite up to the standard set by those 
heroes. Isthis correct? Wethinknot. We believe 
that the standard is fully as high as it ever has Sbeen, 
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A century ago furnished no instances of greater 
heroism than this present generation. Mackay and 
Hannington in Uganda, Good and Marling on the 
West Coast, not to mention many less widely known 
but not less heroic along the Congo, will stand close 
beside the bravest of the early pioneers of Africa. 
That band of missionaries at Harpfit, Miss Shattuck 
at Urfa, showed no falling off from the record of 
the early days in Turkey. The voice from Mongolia 
in this issue is as clear and strong and brave as any 
that ever came from the South Seas or from Burma. 

Are these exceptions? No; they represent the 
‘average of missionary character, and were there equal 
need or equal opportunity their record would be re- 
peated in every mission field of the world. 

How has the impression gained ground? It must 
be remembered that the circumstances have changed. 
The number of missionaries has increased enormously. 
It would not be strange if some fell short of the high- 
est standard. Occasionally a man or woman gets into 
the service on the foreign field, just as in the home- 
land, who is not an honor to it. There are failures 
there as elsewhere. Were it possible, however, to 
draw a comparison, we believe it would appear that 
the proportion is even less than it has been in some 
periods of the past. The early records of the mission- 
ary societies give not a few instances of error in ap- 
pointment, of disappointments in service. Foreign 
missionaries, like home missionaries, city missiona- 
ries, pastors, Sunday-school teachers, all workers in 
Christ’s kingdom, are human. They do not always 
live on the Mount of Transfiguration, but they are 
faithful, earnest, devoted men and women of high 
character and pre-eminent ability. They deserve and 
should receive the loyal, unstinted support of the 
Church. No blow strikes so close home to them as 
the one that cuts off their means for work; and such 
deficits as our missionary societies are reporting are 
the most cruel stabs that could be given. 


Hope for the Indian Territory. 

THE refusal of the last Congress to ratify the agree- 
ment made with the Choctaws by the Commission to 
the Five Civilized Tribes (known as the Dawes Com- 
mission), has not been a misfortune, after all. The 
failure of the Chickasaws to join in it might have pre- 
vented its going into effect, for in the treaty of 1855 
with the Choctaw and Chickasaws, it was agreed that 
neither tribe should part with its land without the 
sanction of the other. The new agreement con- 
cluded by the Commission is signed by both tribes, 
covers about the same ground as the former one, but 
with considerable difference in details, and in its 
main features carries out a policy, outlined in- the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw treaty of 1866. The princi- 
pal points are as follows: 

After setting off land adjacent to Fort Smith and 
tracts for town sites and for existing churches, schools 
and tribal governmental buildings, all the remaining 
tribal lands are to be divided among the members of 
the tribes in allotments equal zz value. So far as 
practicable an allottee shall be allowed to take land 
on which are improvements belonging to him, such 
improvements not to be considered in the valuation of 
the allotment. Each allottee is to have a patent for 
160 acres to be inalienable and non-taxable for twenty- 
one years; the balance of his allotment he may sell— 
one-fourth in one year, one-fourth in three years, and 
the remainder in five years. Patents to the allot- 
ments are to be executed jointly by the executives of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations and certified by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The United States 
thus guarantees title to the allottee, and it also agrees 
to put him in possession of his land. Railroad rights 
of way are to be surveyed and set off according to 
Congressional iegislation. 

Each nation shall have a commission, consisting of 
a member of that nation and one member of the Five 
Civilized Tribes Commission, whose duty it shall be 
to lay out town sites. Owners of improvements on 
town lots may purchase such lots at sixty-two and 
a-half per cent. of their appraised value. If not so 
purchased the lots may be sold at auction and the 
owners of the improvements will get the proceeds, 
less sixty-two and a-half per cent. of the appraised 
value of the lot, The proceeds of these and other 
town lots, sold at auction by the commission, will go 
into the United States Treasury, and be divided annu- 
ally per capita among the citizens of the two nations 
respectively. All cost of survey, appraisal and sale of 
lands is to bé borne by the United States. Coal and 
asphalt ‘are to remain the common property of the 
two tribes—the mines to, be leased and operated 
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under supervision of two trustees appointed by the 
President, but “nominated, one each, by the Execu- 
tives of the nations respectively. Contracts are to be 
drawn under rules prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, royalties to be paid into the United States 
Treasury, and revenues to be used in the education of 
‘‘children of Indian blood of the members of the 
tribes.”’ 

United States Courts are to have jurisdiction of 
all controversies relating to real estate, coal or 
asphalt, and of the crimes of homicide, embezzle- 
ment, bribery, and embracery, without regard to the 
race of the persons involved, and Choctaws and 
Chickasaws shall be competent jurors. The United 
States is to maintain strict laws against the introduc- 
tion of intoxicants. 

Freedmen have scant consideration. They have 
no share in tribal moneys, and the Choctaw freedmen 
have allotments of only forty acres of land of aver- 
age value, 

The two tribal governments are to continue until 
March 4th, 1906; but laws affecting their lands, 
money or property shall not be valid unless approved 
by the President of the United States. Within one 
year after their governments shall cease, the tribal 
funds shall be distributed, per capita, among the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, who will then become 
United States citizens. 

This agreement will bring to an end one of the worst 
anomalies in our Government. Its acceptance by 
Congress brings the Indian Territory under the proc - 
esses of civilization. Seldom has a Government 
Commission done such good work. 


. 


It is gravely announced as the present policy of the 
War Department, that all denominations applying will 
be granted permission to erect sectarian chapels on 
Government reservations. At least this is the reason- 
able interpretation of the words: 

**Much has been said about the building of a Catholic 

chapel on the grounds of the United States Military Acad- 
emy at West Point. This was a privilege accorded these 
people by my predecessor, who said that similar privileges 
would be accorded to others. You can state that any other 
denominations wishing to build a chapel on the grounds 
upon the same conditions will be given an equally ad- 
vantageous site for the building. No favoritism will be 
shown to any denomination, and others will be accorded 
a site equally as good as that of the Catholic chapel. 
Let us see what the result may be. There are between 
140 and 150 distinct denominations. Theoretically each 
would have the right to ask for ground for a chapel; 
practically many of them do not want and would not 
take the privilege. But it is conceivable that a score 
or more have sufficient interests at West Point and 
elsewhere to justify an application for ground. The 
Government declares a policy of sectarianism. This 
appeals to denominational pride. If a Catholic chapel, 
why not a Presbyterian chapel? If a Presbyterian 
chapel, why not a Congregational, a Baptist, a Luther- 
an, a Methodist, an Episcopal, and so on. Moreover, 
there are Baptists and Free Baptists, Episcopal and 
non-Episcopal, Northern and Southern Methodists, sev- 
eral varieties of Lutherans, several branches of Pres- 
byterians, and soon. Why should not each apply, and 
cover the grounds with sectarian chapels? Absurd, 
would it be? Certainly; so is the policy announced. 





WHAT was one of the most absurd and ridiculous 
quarrels that ever convulsed a great denomination has 
come, we hope, to a peaceable end in the action of the 
Southern Baptist Convention on the Whitsitt case, as 
reported in another column. Professor Whitsitt’s 
crimes were three. First, it became known by his own 
statement that some sixteen years ago he published one 
or two anonymous articles in THE INDEPENDENT in 
which he said that it was in 1641 that the English Bap- 
tists began to practice immersion; second, he published 
the same statement over his name in the last edition 
of Johnson’s Encyclopedia; third, he advised a rela- 
tive of his who had married a Methodist minister to join 
her husband’s Church. These are fearful crimes in the 
eyes of Hardshells, and the war has been so terrific that 
there has been serious danger that Dr. Whitsitt would 
be driven out of the theological seminary at Louisville. 
Indeed, it will be seen that he has thought it wise to 
eat some humble pie, and admit that he made mistakes 
where we can see none. But the trustees of the Semi- 
nary and the Convention have stood nobly for the lib- 
erty of research, and we trust that the editor of the 
Louisville Western Recorder, who thought it his duty in 
his last issue to gather the Kentucky clans in opposition 
to the Professor, will see fit to accept a wise and honora- 
ble conclusion and give his Church peace. 


Soe five years ago Professor Hommel, of Munich, at 
a meeting of the International Oriental Congress at Lon- 
don, surprised the scholars there present by a paper 
which he afterward amplified into a volume, in which 
he presented evidence to show that the Egyptian 
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religion and civilization had their origin in immigration 
from Southern Babylonia, thus making Babylonia the 
original home of civilized man, as represented in the 
Book of Genesis. Scholars were slow to accept so rev- 
olutionary a theory of Egyptian antiquities, as it had 
been generally supposed that Egypt was the oldest of all 
countries, and that if any civilization was autochthonous 
it was that of the Nile. But now from the very head- 
quarters of Egyptology comes a testimony to the same 
effect. M. J. de Morgan, the successor of Mariette and 
Maspero in the administration of the Egyptian Museum 
at Bilak and Ghizeh, has been devoting his studies es- 
pecially to the early history of Egypt, going back to 
geological times and the first dynasties. He has just 
published a volume of ‘‘ Researches on the Origins of 
Egypt,” in which he concludes that the Egyptians came 
from Asia, and that their probable origin was in Chal- 
dea or Southern Babylonia. Of course he supposes 
there was a rudeautochthonous people of the rough and 
polished stone periods, who already occupied Egypt; 
and he regards the present fellahin of Egypt as the 
product of the mingling of these primitive inhabitants 
with Nubians and Egyptians. This conclusion, coming 
from a scholar of the highest authority in Egyptian an- 
tiquities, will be interesting also to the student of the 
Bible, 


TRE Charter for the Greater New York having been 
signed by the Governor, there is nothing now to pre- 
vent the carrying out of the law of consolidation, which 
is to take effect January Ist next. The charter for the 
new city is settled, all obstacles to consolidation have 


» been overcome, and the first election will be held in No- 


vember next. Whether for good or ill, or best or worst, 
all this is finally settled, and New York, Brooklyn, 
Richmond County, and a part of Queens County will all 
be merged in a new municipality, forming the second 
largest city in the world, with nearly 3,200,000 popula- 
tion. We have believed that consolidation is a wise 
and necessary step. We should have been glad if it 
could have been inaugurated with a simpler and better 
charter; but we have no doubt that the step about to be 
taken is astepin the interests of good government and 
the development of the metropolis of the nation, The 
important thing now is to select and elect the right men 
for mayor, comptroller, members of the municipal as- 
sembly, and for other offices. Believing that the gov- 
ernment of the city, in order to be most effective should 
be non-partisan, we give most hearty support to the 
Citizens’ Union, a non-partisan organization, formed to 
initiate and direct a non-partisan movement. Some of 
the most representative men of the city, men who have 
the confidence of the public, have been selected as the 
committee to name the candidates to be voted for and to 
conduct the campaign. Itis their policy not to make 
hasty selections, but to put a ticket in the field in ad- 
vance of the regular party tickets, that everybody may 
know who the candidates are and what kind of men, for 
this is of the first importance. 


THERE is, of course, opposition to this plan; but it is 
chiefly among those who are outside of and opposed 
to the movement. Tammany does not believe in an in- 
dependent, non-partisan organization, nor do Mr. Platt 
and the Republican machine. Mr. Platt has given his 
views to the public the past week, and they are in the 
nature of a warning to the leaders of the movement to 
consult, or rather, follow, the Republican leaders. He 
tells them that they will need Republican votes, and 
that the best way to achieve success is by consulting 
Republican wishes. The Republican machine, he says, 
with the air of proprietorship, ‘‘can do some things, 
offer some compromises, venture some adjustments, 
and still hold together its great army of voters; but it 
can’t prance around with the agile responsibility of a 
self-constituted committee of the best citizens.”” With 
equal positiveness he announces that it will agree to no 
union which substitutes the government of an individ- 
ual for responsible party control, that allows a mayor 
to ignore or injure his own party and help its enemies, 
This is a drive at Mayor Strong. if Mr. Platt, a citizen 
of Tioga County, speaks authoritatively for the Repub- 
licans of New York County—and we suspect he does— 
it is clear that union is impossible. Senator Platt wants 
the Citizens’ Union to accept and indorse the nominees 
of the Republican machine. The penalty he indicates 
for failure to indorse the Republican ticket would be 
the triumph of Tammany; and he seems to agree with 
Chairman Lauterbach that this would be more tolerable 
than the success of the Citizens’ movement. Evidently 
both Tammany and the Platt Republicans are agreed 
that it is better for either to win than fora non-partisan 
ticket to be elected, because non-partisan officers would 
be responsible to no party and under the control of no 
party; and hence no party would get the benefit of 
$70,000,000 a year spoils. The Citizens’ Union will not 
be swerved to the right or to the left by any such con- 
siderations. It will go on and name the best possible 
ticket on an independent non-partisan platform; and 
then if any party organization chooses to indorse it, well 
and good; if not, it will fight its campaign manfully on 
its own lines. It will be no disgrace to fail if it is true 
to its own principles. It will be a magnificent victory if 
it succeeds. 
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GREECE has given up the brave fight, more brave 
than intelligent. She forgot the wise rule that before 
going to wara king should consider whether he is able 
with ten thousand men to meet him that cometh against 
him with twenty thousand men. It is now clear that 
there was no readiness for war, no native trained mili- 
tary officers and none bought ready made from Ger- 
many, tho they were to be had for the asking, says Em- 
peror William. Greece now consents to withdraw her 
troops from Crete and leave the island to the will of the 
Powers, and she will doubtless submit to any other de- 
cree that the Powers may impose, if only the Turk can 
be forbidden to come down to Athens. We cannot but 
weep for poor, brave Greece; poor, misled Greece, 
utterly humiliated, and threatened with loss of ships 
and territory. Letit be the ships and not the land, 
Greece may have to pay an indemnity, but she will rise 
to her future. She has made great progress since 
Navarino, and she will, in time, regain her losses. She 
will be made steadier, calmer by this reverse. She will 
have with her the growing sympathy of the peoples, if 
not of their rulers; and that sympathy may be much 
quickened if Turkey should be made unruly by her easy 
success, 


....The terrible accident in Paris, by which a hun- 
dred and fifty people, mostly women, and many of them 
of the very highest social rank, were killed in the sud- 
den conflagration of a large temporary booth fora char- 
ity fair, has thrown France and Europe into mourning. 
We give our deepest sympathy, and only remember, by 
way of mitigation, that they died in the very act of 
Christian benevolence. Among those whose names are 
known to us inthis country the most distinguished is 
the Duchesse d’Alengon, sister of the Empress of Aus- 
tria; but perhaps as much grief will be felt at the loss 
of the Comtesse de Mun, if, as we should judge from 
the name, she was the wife of the distinguished Cath- 
olic statesman and philanthropist: 


....With reference to the supposed discovery of the 
Logia of Papias, recently reported, Professor Blass, of 
Halle—certainly a good authority—writes to the Zvan- 
gelische Kirchenzeitung: 

‘““A telegram to the effect that sucha book had been 
found in Egypt was never sent tothe British Museum. A 
letter from there informs me that the Museum has come 
into possession of a very small fragment that contains 
something that looks like a collection of Zogia. This re- 
port has been exaggerated in an absurd manner, and the 
more than doubtful fragment became by rumor the original 


Matthew or the Zogza of Papias.”’ 


...-Now Miss Clara Barton, as President of the 
American Red Cross, has sent out an address to Amer- 
ican women indorsing the appeal of the Greek Red 
Cross, under the presidency of Queen Olga and Crown 
Princess Sophia. With all earnestness we also would 
urge that help be given for the sufferers inthis sad war; 
and all donations for the American National Fund in 
aid of the Greek Red Cross should be sent to Messrs, 
John Munroe & Co., Bankers, 32 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 


....The setting apart of large forest reservations in 
the Rocky Mountain region by President Cleveland, in 
accordance with the advice of competent students of 
forestry, was a wise act, even if the reservations were 
very considerable. We are indignant that the interests 
of lumber thieves should be strong enough to endanger 
this act; and we trust that it will not be reversed by the 
agitation of the Senators from the thinly-settled States 
which will one of these days be proud Of their forest 
reservations. 


....-Cardinal Gibbons leads the way in asking the 
churches of the Archdiocese of Baltimore to take upa 
collection next Sunday for the support of the Catholic 
University at Washington. It will be interesting to see 
how vigorously the other archbishops and bishops fol- 
low his example. At the meeting of the archbishops 
at the university, last October, it was agreed to make 
the appeal, but they have delayed long in beginning to 
do it. 


....Dr. Von Holst, of the Chicago University, is not 
a biologist, or he would not claim that any discovery of 
regularity and orderinthe building up of a crystal is 
the slightest evidence that it possesses life. It is non- 
sense to say that some one’s investigations of the pro- 
duction of crystals will ‘‘ revolutionize philosophy.”’ 
Let our historian keep a level head. 


..+-The London 7Zitmes editorially speaks of the 
Greeks as ‘‘agreeing with Job that it is not well to 
serve the Lord for naught.”” That sentiment was not 
uttered by Job, but by Satan. But itis not to be ex- 
pected that a leader writer whose ethics contradict the 
Bible will be ascorrect on its literature as he would 
feel compelled to be in quoting from Horace. 


....We are glad to see that the fears in Hawaii of 
Japanese intervention, because of the returning of Jap- 
anese laborers, have subsided. Japan does not intend 
to send a fleet to capture the islands; and the Hawaiian 
Government has been well within its rights in limiting 
immigration. We do the same thing, and with less rea- 
son to fear, 
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Religious Intelligence. 


The Southern Baptist Convention. 


THE WHITSITT EPISODE, 
BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 


RESERVING the general review of the Convention until 
after the close of its meetings on Tuesday next, I 
give herewith a full account of the very remarkable in- 
cident concerning Dr. Whitsitt, in which THE INDE- 
PENDENT is directly interested. 

At 4:20 p.M., Friday, May 7th, Dr. W. E. Hatcher, of 
Virginia, moved that the order of the day be suspended 
to hear a communication from the Trustees of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary. The motion 
prevailed. Expectation in the crowded audience in- 
stantly became intense, stimulated by rumors that had 
been in circulation during the day. Dr. Hatcher read 
the statement of the Trustees, covering their action of 
the previous night, as follows: 


‘The trustees of the Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary, assembled in their annual meeting in Wilmington, 
N. C., May the 6th, 1897, desire to submit to the Baptists of 
the South the following statement in regard to the institu- 
tion whose interests have been committed to their care and 
management. 

‘“‘1, That we account this a fitting occasion to reaffirm 
our cordial and thorough adherence to the fundamental 
articles adopted at the time when the seminary was estab- 
lished, and to assure those in whose behalf we hold in trust 
and administer the affairs of this institution of our stedfast 
purpose to require hereafter, as we have in the past, that 
the fundamental laws and scriptural doctrines embodied in 
these articles shall be faithfully upheld by those occupying 
chairs as teachers. 

‘“‘2, That we cannot undertake to sit in judgment on 
questions in Baptist history which do not imperil any of 
those principles concerning which all Baptists are agreed, 
but concerning which serious, conscientious and scholarly 
students are not agreed. We can, however, confidently 
leave to continued research and discussion the satisfactory 
solution of these questions. 

“3. That, believing the seminary to hold an important 
relation to the prosperity and usefulness of Southern Bap- 
tists, we consider it our duty, while demanding of those in 
charge of its departments of instruction the utmost patience 
in research, and the greatest discretion in utterance, to 
foster rather than to repress the spirit of earnest and rever- 
ent investigation. ; 

‘*4, That, being fully assured that the tender affection 
which we cherish for this institution, founded by our 
fathers and bequeathed by them tous, is shared by the 
Baptists of the South, we can safely trust them as we ask 
them to trust us, to guard its honor, promote its usefulness 
and pray for its prosperity.” 


Dr. Hatcher said that Dr. Whitsitt was notified of the 
above action, and was invited to make to the trustees 
any statement he might desire. He thereupon sent to 
the Board the following letter, which was also read to 
the convention, to wit: 


“WILMINGTON, N.C., May 7th, 1897. 
‘* To the Board of Trustees of the Southern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

‘“* Dear Brethren:—I beg leave to return sincerest and 
heartiest thanks for the noble and generous treatment that 
you have bestowed upon me. I have only words of affec- 
tion for every member of the Board. After consulting with 
the committee, I have the following to say: 

‘‘1, That in regard to the articles written as editorials 
for THE INDEPENDENT, I have long felt that it was a mis- 
take, and the generous action of the Board of Trustees ren- 
ders it easy for me to make this statement. What I wrote 
was from a Pedo-baptist standpoint, with a view to stimu- 
lating historical research, with no thought that it would 
injure the Baptists, and ‘with no intention to disparage 
Baptist doctrines or practices. 

“‘2, That the article in Johnson’s Encyclopedia has 
probably passed beyond my control; but it will be very 
pleasing to me if I can honorably procure the elimination 

from it of whatever is offensive to any of my brethren. 

“3. Regarding the charge that I expressed a conviction 
that a kinswoman of mine ought to follow her husband 
into a Pedobaptist Church, that it was never my intention 
to indicate a belief that the family outranked the Church 
of God. I believe that obedience to its commands is above 
every cther human duty, and that people in every relation 
ci iife ought to obey God rather than men. 

‘4. That on the historical questions involved in the dis- 
cussion I[ find myself out of agreement with some honored 
historians; but what 1 have written is the outcome of 
patient and honest research, and I can do no otherwise 
than to reaffirm my convictions and maintain my position. 
But if in the future it should ever be made to appear that 
I have erred in my conclusions I would promptly and cheer- 
fully say so. I am a searcher after truth, and will gladiy 
hail every helper in my work. 

“‘s. That I cannot more strongly assure the brethren 
that I ama Baptist than by what I have recently declared 
with regard to the Abstract of Principles set forth in the 
fundamental laws of the seminary. I am heartily in accord 
with my Baptist brethren in every distinctive principle that 
they hold. My heart and life are bound up with the Bap- 
tists, and 1 have no higher thought on earth than to spend 
my days in their fellowship and service, in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
‘““Wn. H. WHITSITT.” 


Dr. Hatcher also said that, upon receiving this letter 
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the Board of Trustees, in their gratitude and joy, and 
with tears of delight, broke forth in the hymn, 

“‘ How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord.” 
Whereupon some one in the Convention started the 
same hymn. The whole assembly rose to its feet, in 
enthusiasm and exultation. Dr. Whitsitt, who was 
standing on the platform, was now the center of atten- 
tion. All who could grasped his hand; some embraced 
him, according to apostolic injunction. The great ma- 
jority, who could not reach Dr. Whitsitt, shook hands 
with each other. It was a memorable scene. Its equal 
was probably never witnessed, even in the Southern 
Baptist Convention. After the first hymn was finished 
some one, hardly thinking of the incongruity and ques- 
tionable suggestion, began to sing: 

‘“‘ Amazing grace, how sweet the sound,— 
That saved a wretch like me; 
I once was lost, but now am found, 

Was blind, but now I see.” 
This, too, was sung with ardor, and a vast volume of 
sound. One ortwo more hymns, and the audience was 
seated, the order of the day was resumed, and the 
Whitsitt incident had passed into history. unless some 
one chooses to reopen, which is not impossible. 

Witmincton, N.C. 


Dr. Kuyper’s Jubilee. 
BY PROF. HENRY E. DOSKER, D.D. 


On Friday evening, April 2d, a memorial meeting was 
held at Amsterdam, in the Palace of National Indus- 
try. Between 5,000 and 6,000 were gathered toattend 
the convention, called for that date, to express publicly 
toDr. A. Kuyper the congratulations of the anti-revo- 
lutionary party, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
leadership. This man is a phenomenon. Besides teach- 
ing theology and Hebrew inthe Free University, writ- 
ing countless pamphlets and books, attending the ses- 
sions of the House, of which he is a member, and liter- 
ally filling a large and exceptionally able religious 
weekly (De Herant); he also manages toedit and to write 
the strong leaders fora daily newspaper (De Standaard), 
which is the official organ of his party. It was the quar- 
ter centennial celebration of this editorship which 
brought the large audience together. It must have 
been ¢he evening of Dr. Kuyper’s life. No man in this 
wide world has truer friends and more bitter enemies 
than this man. Uncompromising in his policy, he has 
in these twenty-five years lost many a friend and created 
antipathies, which are deep as death. But with the 
rest he gained in strength, and to-day he is unquestion- 
ably the most notable figure in Dutch politics and Dutch 
theology alike. Noble and burgher joined in this jubi- 
lee, altho Dr. Kuyper’s strongest hold is on the middle 
class of society. The orator of the evening was Prof. 
H. Bavinck, of Kampen. Judging from the meager 
newspaper reports, this vration must have been a mas- 
terpiece of tact and discrimination and eloquence. He 
was again and again interrupted by the applause of the 
vast audience, which listened with closest attention to 
the very last. 

A costly present was now offered to Dr. Kuyper, con- 
sisting of a work of art of wonderful value and beauty. 
Ona black marble shaft stands a solid silver image of 
the maid of Holland, with the banner of liberty in one 
hand and in the other the memorable eleven arrows of 
the old Dutch shield. A lion couchant rests at her feet. 
The shaft is flanked by two tall symbolical figures, 
also of solid silver, representing Aistory and religion. 
On the shafts are shields with appropriate inscriptions. 
The whole group is about thirty-two inches high, rest- 
ing on lions’ claws of solid silver, and is inclosed in a 
box of palisander-wood with French plate sides. 

The speech of acceptance of Dr. Kuyper must have 
been wonderful in its pathos and power. An orator of 
exceptional power, he needs but a cue like this to rise 
to his fullest hight and, judging from the reports, he 
fairly swept the masses of his religious and political fol- 
lowers, on this affecting occasion, as he pleased. No 
one, who was privileged to attend this meeting, is likely 
to prove truant toa cause which has been soably cham- 
pioned fora quarter of acentury. Kuyper succeeds in 
this leadership the famous historian and statesman, 
Groen van Prinsteur; but he far excels his master. To- 
day his country does not fully know or appreciate him; 
when he has passed away hisday willcome. Amid un- 
told discouragements a meeting like that of April 2d 
must be an anchor of hope to the great leader who ex- 
cels in so many departments and in all alike appears at 
his best. Princeton Seminary is to be congratulated on 
the honor it confers upon itself by introducing this giant 
to American scholars in a course of lectures which he is 
about to deliver there. 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, HOLLAND, MicH. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY graduated, last 
week, one of the largest classes it has known, seventy 
receiving their diplomas. There were also special 
exercises in commemoration of the two hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the completion of the Westmins- 
ter Standards. 

....The board of control of the Epworth League of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has appointed 
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a committee consisting of Bishop Hargrove, Dr. J. W. 
Newman and Secretary Steel, to act for the board in the 
matter of the Federation of Young People’s Societies. 


....The Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at their recent session, appointed three coms 
missions ordered by the General Conference, viz., on 
the Organic Law of the Church, on Federation with the 
Church, South, and on the Methodist Ecumenical Con- 
ference. Each commission is composed of bishops, 
ministers and laymen. 


....The Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions has 
closed its financial year with very much better results 
than was feared. The receipts for the month of April 
far exceeded those of the corresponding month of last 
year, and whereas a deficit of about $150,000 was 
feared, it will not exceed $100,000, and may fall some- 
what below that figure. 


....The American Board reports the receipt in April 
of $41,282, against $46,013 in the corresponding month 
of last year. The total receipts for eight months have 
been $327,865, against $380,553 last year. The details 
show a decrease in regular donations of $31,090, and in 
legacies of $37,232. Special donations have advanced 
by $15,636. The total decrease in the eight months has 
been $52,687. 


...» The American Seamen’s Friend Society celebrated 
its sixty-ninth annual meeting on Monday. The cash 
receipts of the Society from legacies were $20,673, from 
donations, $1,862, and from other sources of income, 
$14,745. The disbursements, something over $31,000, 
included relief for seamen to the extent of $936, also the 
publishing of periodicals and providing of libraries. It 
has sent out during the past year 295 loan libraries, 89 
of them new, embracing in all 12,685 volumes. 


....The exercises in connection with the bicentenary 
of Trinity Parish, in this city, have continued during 
the week. Wednesday was the special day, and the 
church was crowded to hear addresses froin prominent 
clergymen. Among the speakers and preachers have 
been Drs. Huntingtonand Rainsford, of this city, Bis- 
hops Doane and Potter, Dean Hoffman, and others. 
Large numbers of people visited the church tosee the 
decorations, which were very beautiful. 


....The condition of the Dukhobortsi, who have been 
exiled to differefit parts of the Caucasus, is reported as 
deplorable in the extreme. Their home in Russia has 
been on the higher tablelands. Transferred to the 
warm, damp climate of the Caucasus plains, they have 
suffered terribly and contracted fevers, which have 
left many of them blind. Even those who condemn 
their tenets are constrained to pity their condition and 
admit the injustice of the decree of banishment. 


....The American Baptist Publication Society does 
not seem to have felt the hard times that have so seri- 
ously affected other organizations. Its sale of books 
and periodicals last year exceeded those of the previous 
year by about $45,000. It has published 122 new books, 
pamphlets and tracts, with an issue of 2,769,028 copies, 
which with its periodicals makes a total of over 41,000,- 
ooo copies. The missionary work has been enlarged 
and its expenses increased, but its deficiency lessened 
by $3,000. 


....The well-known Scotch evangelist Mr. McNeil, 
who has visited several countries, including Australia 
and South Africa, is now in this city. He has addressed 
large audiences in Carnegie Music Hall and continues 
them during this week, speaking afternoons in the Hall 
and evenings at Broadway Tabernacle Church. There 
were reports that Mr. Moody was to inaugurate a sum- 
mer campaign in the city, and someeof the papers had 
long statements by ministers deprecating the action. 
There was no truth inthe report, and most, if not all, 
of the statements were from remarks made at the close 
of Mr. Moody’s meetings in the winter. 


....The summer program at Northfield is as follows: 
Commencement exercises of Mt. Hermon School and 
Northfield Seminary, June r14th-16th; World’s Student 
Conference, June 25th-July 4th; Young Men’s Christian 
Association Encampment, July and August; Young 
Women’s Christian Association Conference, July 9th- 
zoth; Conference for Christian Workers, July 29th-Aug. 
16th; special Bible Lectures between the different con- 
ferences. Among the speakers from abroad will be the 
Rev. Geo. H. C. McGregor, of London, and the Rev. 
Campbell Morgan, of Birmingham, England, and Mr. 
V. D. David, the Tamil evangelist of India. ; 


_.....It is cn interesting fact that the new Chinese 
Minister at Washington is a Christian man, a member 
of the Church of England. His suite nearly all speak 
English, and one of them,whoit is expected will be Con- 
sul-General, belongs to a well-known Christian family 
in Hongkong. A letter in Zhe Christian Advocate says 
that Minister Wu Ling Fan, was educated in London, 
and called to the English bar in 1877. Viceroy Li Hung- 
Chang became impressed with his ability and selected 
him as his legal adviser. He was afterward made di- 
rector of Chinese railroads, and was connected with the 
negotiations for peace with Japan. While in San 
Francisco, on his way to Washington, he attended a re- 
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ception given by all the Christian Chinese in the city, 
gave a fine address in English and one in Chinese, and 
especially reminded his hearers of the fact that they 
owed much to the missionaries for their interest in 


them at the time when there was no Chinese diplomatic 
representation in this country. 


..-. The International Y. M. C. A. Convention at Mo- 
bile was followed by the Conference of Secretaries and 
Directors, at Selma, Ala. It was as delightful a gather- 
ing as that at Mobile, both in its discussions and in the 
interest shown in the- work. Taking both gatherings 
into view, two or three facts of great interest appear. 
One was the very curteous treatment accorded to the 
colored delegates. There was no discrimination or fric- 
tion, and they were more than satisfied with their re- 
ception and the attentions paid them. Another was the 
fact that notwithstanding that the attendance was less 
than half that at other conventions, on account of the 
distance, the sum pledged or the committee’s work ex- 
ceeded that at any other convention, North or South. 
The Secretaries’ Conference is to meet biennially here- 
after instead of annually, alternating with the biennial 
sessions of the Convention. Among other items of spe- 
cial interest were the opening of the first Railroad Asso- 
ciation in the South at Selma, and the testimonial to 
Secretary R. R. McBurney, commemorating his thirty- 
five years of service of the Association work and his 
threescore years of life. 


....The desire of many Jews to recover a national 
existence in Palestine has recently had a new impulse 
given to it largely through the personal efforts and en- 
thusiasm of Dr. Theodor Herzl, an Austrian, who has 
devoted himself to the subject with great energy and 
devotion. He has organized societies, secured the co- 
operation of influential men in many countries, and 
now feels that the movement is so far under way as to 
warrant a congress to be held in Munich next August 
to arrange details for the execution of the plan. The 
term by which Dr. Herzl describes the movement is 
‘** Zionism,” and he speaks both of political and philan- 
thropic Zionism, the latter including the efforts to pro- 
vide for indigent Jews in their own land, while the 
former means the movement for the establishment of a 
political state. It seems to be understood that he has 
secured the approval of the Sultan to the scheme, and 
anticipates no difficulty from the Ottoman Government. 
A meeting was held in this city last week to elect dele- 
gates to the Munich Congress, and other meetings will 
be held in the various cities of the country. The Re- 
form Jews do not join in the movement. They do not 
look upon the references to the return of the Jews in 
Scripture as to be literally fulfilled, and do not believe 
in the practicability of the scheme. 


....The London City Mission is said to be the only 
organization in that metropolis which for sixty years 
has carried on evangelistic work by the union of 
Churchmen and Nonconformists. The committee con- 
sists of an equal number of members of the Established 
Church and of Nonconformists, all laymen. It has an 
income of about $300,000a year, derived chiefly from 
subscriptions, donations and legacies. Oncea year all 
the missionaries—not far from five hundred—meet. for 
the Lord’s Supper, alternately in a Nonconformist and 
Church of England place of worship. One of the prin- 
ciples of the mission is that all the agents should be 
bona-fide workingmen. They devote their whole time 
to the missions, the amount of their salaries depending 
upon several conditions. Rarely, however, is it more 
than$soo0 a year. The mission co-operates with churches 
of all denominations, and aims to have converts brought, 
so far as possible, into connection with some Church, 
the choice of the particularChurch being always left to 
them. The methods vary, of course, with the locality. 
There is a good deal of temperance work, and there are 
numerous Bands of Hope. There is considerable 
of open-air preaching, and in general the work lies 
more among adults than among children. Missions 
to special classes are an important feature. There are 
127 special missionaries working among bakers, cab- 
men, omnibus and tramcar men, canal boatmen, Chelsea 
pensioners, coachmen and grooms, dockmen, cattle 
drovers, factory employés, firemen, gasmen; Welsh, 
French, Germans, Italians, Spaniards, Asiatics, Afri- 
cans, Jews foreign sailors in the docks; navvies, rail- 
way men, post-office employés, the police, landlords 
‘and customers in public houses, servants in hotels and 
clubs, soldiers, theater employés, gypsies, scavengers; 
and the inmates of hospitals, workhouses, infirmaries 
and common lodging houses. One of the secretaries, 
when asked in regard to the proportion of the working 


classes who go to church, said that it was difficult to 
give aclearanswer. One of the most careful of their 
missionaries reported recently that seventy-five per 
cent. of the population in his district are never found 
within a place of worship, the men going chiefly to the 
public houses on Sunday. When questioned as to the 
causes of non-attendance, they were given as late hours 
on Saturday night and the drink traffic. The general 
attitude toward Christianity is described as indifference, 
not opposition. The Secularist or aggressively anti- 
Christian movement in London, which was formerly 
very widespread, appears to have declined considera- 
bly. The general condition of the working classes 


to-day is described as ‘‘ far more prosperous than thirty 
years ago,”’ 


THE INDEPENDENT _ 
Missionary Conditions in Persia. 


BY ROBERT E, SPEER, 


SECRETARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN Boarp. 


A stupy of the present missionary conditions in Per- 


sia leaves one with five very distinct impressions. The 
first is of the general decadence of all things. The late 
Shah was on the whole a tolerant, liberal and progress- 
ive man, who kept in view the possibility of personal 
financial gain, but who sincerely desired the improve- 
ment of the country. For a while, after his visits to 
Europe, he appeared to be succeeding. Many conces- 
sions were granted for new enterprises or monopolies. 
Fresh accompaniments of civilization were introduced 
and others already in the country were encouraged. 
But even a strong Shah like Nasr-ed-din was unable to 
check the downward forces which are inherent inthe 
decadent Persian character and the religion of Islam. 
The blame for the general ruin which one sees on every 
hand is doubtless to be borne by the national character 
as well as the national religion. The decadence had 
begun before Islam arose; but the religion did not purge 
the character, and those do not err who charge it with 
positively destructive tendencies. A son of Fath Ali 
Shah, the great-grandfather of the present Shah, told 
me it had gone down, down, down each year. The 
postal system is the despair of foreigners resident here. 
The couriers lounge along the road, taking four days 
ora week to go two hundred miles. Postmasters take 
letters when they please or local governors force them 
to. Stamps are taken from letters by the post officials 
and the letters destroyed. The telegraph system is yet 
more of a farce. Whole sentences were omitted from our 
telegrams. The posts lie on the ground with the wire 
under the foot of all passers-Ly on the public roads un- 
repaired for days. Telegrams are often as long on the 
way as letters, and their senders frequently arrive before 
their messages. The best road in Persia runs from 
Teheran to Kum. It wasonce a fine road provided with 
handsome, even magnificent, post houses. The post 
houses are falling into ruin, and a merciful God alone 
keeps the road in some order. The army isa sight too 
sad to be ludicrous. It is a great rabble of rags, sup- 
plied with old arms. What better could be expected 
when a private soldier’s wages are one or twocents a 
day, and the pay of the armyis monthsinarrears? The 
soldiers are forced to become thieves or servants. Sad- 
dest of all is the decadence of religious perception, 
shown in the position accorded the present race of der- 
vishes. As wandering minstrels the dervishes are an 
interesting and attractive part of the national life. As 
embodiments of the Moslem idea of holiness they are 
loathsome beyond words. 

One of the logical accompaniments of all this is an 
oppressive system of local government. The decadence 
of national life shows itself in a tyrannical system of 
village farming by individuals who live generally in 
neighboring or distant cities. Thecountry is bled with 
a repressive taxation, the results of which flow into 
the pockets of individuals, or to Teheran to give the 
court and the capital city the appearance of life, while 
a whole land lies smitten and in despair. I asked two 
of the most judicious natives in Urumiah—one the most 
learned man among the Nestorians and the other the 
civil head of the Evangelical Community—whether the 
condition was hopeless. ‘‘ Yes,’’ they said, “the coun- 
try is going from worse to worse. The Western Church 
has done great things for us, but nothing can save Per- 
sia till Islam is broken.’’ Another remedy is the 
longing of thousands of Persians. A young nobleman 
on the Kum road expressed it when he said to us: 
‘‘ There must be a protectorate or adivision soon. There 
is no hope save in Russia and England.”’ 

The present Shah is a man of good intentions, but 
weak and timid. Those close to him describe him as 
fearful of assassination and of the exercise of power. 
He will not be able to reform the country if, indeed, the 
ideals of reform have ever entered his mind. There 
is evidence, on the other hand, that he will let things 
slip faster even than they ran ruinward in his father’s 
time. His father had definite policies—to lead the coun- 
try onward as far as he couldand to limit and contract 
the power of the ecclesiastics. The second policy was 
tributary to the first. The son doubtless shares his 
father’s desire for real progress; but he seems to have a 
weakened conception of the need of firmly checking 
and repressing the Church, which is the absolute foe of 
all progress. He has already yielded to it, where his 
father would have found, if possible, fresh ground for 
strengthening the civil power. 

The power of the ecclesiastics of Islam is the second im- 
pression produced by the present conditions. There 
are many faithful believers in Mohammedanism in Per- 
sia; but the power of Islam resides not in the fervor of 
popular religious devotion, but in the influence and fa- 
naticism of Mujtahids, Mollahs and Sayids, the officials 
of Islam. To understand the conditions it is necessary 
to remember that in Persia there is a division between 
Church and State. Islam here is not the political insti- 
tution it was at Mecca or Bagdad, under the Prophet 
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and the caliphs. The Church has no civil power. The 
dynasty now on the throne and the ecclesiastics of Is- 
lam have carried on a constant struggle for supremacy, 
each party desiring to enlarge its own powers and to 
restrict those of the other; and the peculiar distinction 
between the religious law, based on the Koran and the 
opinions of the twelve imams, and the civil law offered 
a choice field for conflict. With no written code, no 
regular courts, no jury system, decisions have depended 
largely upon personal influence or bribery. Of late 
years the Mollahs have been gaining ground, and the 
present Shah seems less likely than his father to curb 
them. This increased power of the Mollahs has natu- 
rally revealed itself in an increase of religious feeling 
against Christians. The traveler sees no little scorn of 
the ‘‘ Frangie,’’ and something of this religious feeling, 
too. Those who have lived in the country long and 
watched the currents of development will tell him of 
its increase. The Persian is naturally of a tolerant, as- 
sentive disposition, and he has waged no war on the 
work of the missionaries; byt the Mollah knows that 
Christianity and its Book mean an end of Islam and its 
Book, and he has fought the work fiercely. There have 
been many exceptions, but against Christians the Shiah 
ecclesiastics have commonly shown the spirit of their 
prophet, who ordered that they should be made to pay 
tribute and be humiliated. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether, logically, Turkish Sunniism 
or Persian Shiahism should be less intolerant. The 
general belief among Sunnis is that ‘‘the people of the 
Book,”’ as the Koran calls Christians, areclean To the 
Shiahs we are all unclean. A foul, dirty Sayid will 
draw his robe about him to avoid our defiling touch. 
Armenians from Turkey and others have said that the 
Mussulmans of Turkey were less arrogant and exclusive 
toward Christians than the Mussulmans of Persia, 
while missionaries from lower Mesopotamia, where in 
Mosul they were not allowed to have Moslem servants, 
have felt that there was vastly greater tolerance and 
friendliness among the Shiahs of Persia. The late Dr. 
Shedd held that the Shiahs turned ‘‘ for sympathy and 
aid to Christians rather than to their rival sect; and be- 
ing branded as heretics by the Sunnis, are more acces- 
sible to the Christian missionary than other Moslems.” 
Tt may be, but the Persian Moslems are thought by 
many to be growing less accessible. The murder of 
Ogha John in Urumiah three yearsago,the martyrdom 
of Mirza Ibrahim in Tabriz shortly after, the discontin- 
ance of former curtesies, closé restrictions as to prop- 
erty, the persecution of native workers, the closing of 
schools, where possible, or the withdrawal of Moslem pu- 
pils—these are a few of the evidences of a feeling of op- 
position which may be diminishing in some quarters 
while it is increasing in others. 

On the other hand, a fourth very vivid impression, 
paradoxical as it may seem, is made by the power und 
hold of the missionaries. 

Multitudes of the common people who remain subject 
to Islam are, nevertheless, attached to the mission_ 
aries, are pleased at their presence in the country, aad 
listen without resentment totheir message. The medical 
missionaries, especially, have put thousands under ob- 
ligations which they are ready to repay with friendli- 
ness and support. The better classes, upon whom Is- 
lam has slight hold, however they may maintain an 
outward profession, are sensible of the advantage of 
the missionary’s presence, and have constantly guarded 
him and his interests, so far, of course—for they have 
not ceased to be Persians—as they did not conflict with 
theirown. The missionaries stand for the Christian 
ideals, for the true civilization; they are citizens of the 
great outside countries, are the true ministers and am- 
bassadors to this land, and the respect of governors 
and princesis not misplaced. When a poor man, healed 
and well, threw himself down beside Dr. Cochran’s 
horse on his return to Urumiah last fall, and kissed 
his foot in gratitude, and when the present Shah in- 
sisted upon Dr. Vanneman’s accompanying his harem 
from Tabriz to Teheren, and thrice urged Dr. Holmes 
to become his personal physician, because they were 
men whom he trusted, each was showing—one as the 
representative of the lowest and the other as the rep- 
resentative of the highest class—the place the mission- 
ary has won and holds in the respect and confidence of 
the people. Others than those avowedly connected 
with the missionary movement have perceived and 
confessed this. 

The more one travels and learns the deeper is the fifth 
impression produced by present conditions in Persia— 
the open door and the immense need for a greater work. 
General Schindler’s figures which are, perhaps, the most 
reliable, a census being unknown in Persia,estimate that 
there are about one hundred cities with an average pop- 
ulation of 20,000 each. The remaining six million peo-. 
ple live in villages. There are missionaries in five of 
the one hundred cities. One missionary is living in one 
of the innumerable villages. Last Monday we crossed 
some ridges into the Kangaver plain. There seemed to 
be a number of villages, and we estimated their number 
at ten or fifteen. The postmaster at Kangaver named 
fifty-one. No missionary or native worker had ever 
been able to visit these villages. There are scores of 
such plains, untouched. The door is closed at present 

to an open, aggressive propaganda; but missionarie 
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and native workers can go through these plains and 
villages, spending days or weeks in each, and meet with 
no resistance if the work is quietly and tactfully done. 
The women are accessible everywhere, and in many 
portions of the country Moslem children can be gather- 
edinto Christian schools. Moreover, even inthe eye of 
the Government missionary effort is commendable when 
devoted to the communities of Nestorians, Armenians 
and Jews scattered far and wide and furnishing a base 
for work among Mussulmans also. 

The tottering Persian State will fall soon in some 
manner into the hands of Russia or of England, or of 
both. Can it be that the civil reformation of the coun- 
try will be undertaken before its religious regeneration, 
or will Christ’s Church be adequately first with her sov- 
ereign remedy for all evil, corruption and decay? 


KERMANSHAH. 


Relief Work among the Armenians. 


BY C. F. GATES, D.D., 





PresipENT oF EupHrates CoLiece. 


MARCH Ist I set out to relieve the sufferings in two 
of the most destitute regions of this wide field, in com- 
pany with Dr. Friedrich Harle and Mr. Max Zimmer,who 
have come to our aid from the German Relief Commit- 
tee. They have already approved themselves as ear- 
nest and efficient workers, and are making rapid progress 
in acquiring the language and learning the methods of 
work. 

In Palu we purchased grain, and distributed to the 
forty-two villages of that region. Dr. Hirle and Mr. 
Zimmer visited many of the villages and superin- 
tended the grain distribution. We were able to buy 
grain at low prices, because of the financial stringency. 
Both the Government and the people are in great straits 
for money. Much money has gone out of the country 
since the massacres, business is at a standstill, the pro- 
duction of grain is little more than one-half the usual 
amount, and ready money is scarce. Were it not for the 
relief money all classes would be ina pitiable state. 

We employed afew men to remove the snow which 
blocked the streets of Palu and clean the streets; but 
the number of applicants for work became so great that 
we were obliged to discontinue this work after a few 
days. I could not keep back the tears as I paid these 
people their daily wages. Men, boys and girls, clad in 
rags, flocked in from the villages, walking one and two 
hours morning and evening, to get a chance to earn 
from three to fivé pence per day. Another gang of la- 
borers were employed in repairing a water course, so as 
to bring pure water to the city fountain. 

Arrangements were made to supply the weavers of the 
city and villages with thread for weaving. We pay 
them for their work and use this cloth to clothe the poor 
instead of bringing cloth from abroad. We hope thus 
to revive the weaving industry. 

Five hundred Turkish pounds were appropriated for 
the farmers, to give one ox to every farmer who has 
none; and Mr. Zimmer remains in Palu to superintend 
this work and provide beds and clothing for or- 
phans. 

Seed for sowing has been given to the farmers, which 
will, we hope, render them independent of aid next 
year. 

Itake great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
hearty co-operation of the Governor of the Palu dis- 
trict. He has dealt very kindly with the villagers, and 
he aided us in every possible way. Dr. Hirle and I 
breakfasted with him just before I left Palu. 

From Palu I went to Peri, the center of government 
for the Charsanjak district, leaving Dr. Harle and Mr. 
Zimmer to finish the work in Palu. In Peri 1 arranged 
with the faithful and efficient Relief Committee for the 

distribution of grain to the near villages, while I went 
on to Haresig to distribute grain to the villages on the 
further side of the Mozur Sou River. Here I became 
the guest of Osman Bey, from whom I purchased the 
grain. Heis one of the beys who are the feudal lords 
of that region and still hold Christian villagers as their 
serfs. For three days I ate with the Bey, seated on the 
floor around a tray loaded with a great variety and 
quality of food. I slept under quilts faced with silk, 
and listened to prayers offered by a white-turbaned 
hoja (teacher). The servants ot the household came in 
to the selamlik, and prostrated themselves in prayer 
with their master; and the Christian stranger kneeled 
in his place, praying in the name of Christ, while they 
called upon God to listen to the intercession of Moham- 
med. As the prayers were all in Arabic I was able to 
follow them, and later to read portions of the Koran 
with the Aojas and discuss their meaning. 

Osman Bey is in many respects a remarkable man, a 
Moslem of the Moslems; he took up his weaponsin the 
late massacres to defend his Christian villagers. His 
courtyard was so crowded with their animals that one 
might walk across the inclosure on their backs. For 
ten days the Bey did not change his clothes or lay aside 
his weapons. Several of the Kurdish assailants and one 
of the Bey’s retainers were killed; but he protected his 
villages from plunder and saved the lives of some 2,000 
Christians. So faras I know, his services to humanity 
have received no recognition, lt has proved a good 
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thing for him, for while other landlords have been im- 
poverished, his revenues have not been so greatly di- 
minished; but he said: ‘‘I did not do it for my own gain 
but to please God.”’ 

The white-turbaned oja is the priest of the house- 
hold, calling the faithful to daily prayers; he is the 
teacher of the Bey’s son and the steward of his estate, 
keeping his accounts and administering his affairs. Day 
by day he went with me into the great granaries and 
kept tount of every measure of grain given out to the 
Christian villagers. 

I received the kindest and most curteous treatment, 
and all the accounts were rendered with the strictest in- 
tegrity. More than one thousand measures of grain 
were distributed to forty villages. 

While there I had the pleasure of reopening the Prot- 
estant chapel, which had been closed by order of the 
Bey, and of preaching to an audience that crowded the 
little room. Their faces shone with .joy over this meet- 
ing in the room so long closed to them. 

Returning again to Peri I made arrangements to sup- 
ply the blacksmiths with iron to make plows and spades, 
paying the smiths for their labor and giving the tools to 
men, so that they may work in fields and vineyards. 
Here, too, thread has been given to weavers, and ar- 
rangements madeto repair the city water course. I con- 
sider it a good use of relief funds to employ menin such 
work, the benefit of which accrues to the whole commu- 
nity, only stipulating that whatever materials are 
needed must be furnished by the community, relief 
money going for wages only. I also furnished shoe- 
makers with leather and other craftsmen with materials 
for their work. 

From Peri I returned to Haresig and thence to Til on 
the Euphrates, where I distributed 150 measures of grain 
to the people ofthree villages. The relief thus afforded 
has been most timely, coming when the food supplies of 
the people were exhausted. It will help them on to the 
next harvest, and we can now turn our attention to other 
districts. We are planning fcr a systematic organiza- 
tion of relief work in Malatia, and Dr. Hirle will go 
there to superintend it. 

Throughout this tour of one month’s duration I have 
experienced no incivility or hindrance from any official. 

There is considerable alarm in this city because of 
tidings from Tocat, but the local government is doing 
all it can toallay the fears of the people. 

Mr. Browne and Miss Bush have gone to Diarbekir. 
The orphan work grows steadily, and is looked upon 
with favor both by the Government and the people. 


Harpur. 


THE Rev. W. N. Chambers, of Erzrim, writes as fol- 
lows of the situation in that city and the surrounding 
country: 

The addition of orphan work to undertakings that 
are already too much is almost confusing. If one could 
have help sufficient, the work is not too much for one 
man. But where you have to attend toa great many of 
the details yourself, then something has to be left un- 
done. Appropriations small, work large and growing, 
with new demands coming up every day make the situ- 
ation most trying. Only yesterday a leading Gregorian 
Armenian from a neighboring district called upon me. 
He urged the necessity of strengthening the Evangel- 
ical work. A reformation in the Gregorian Church may 
come about, but it will be slow, tho the present attitude 
is full of hope. To that end the missionary work should 
be strengthened in every department. He pointed out 
important places where good work might bedone. But 
what could I say? I was ashamed to say that the 
American churches were falling off in their missionary 
contributions. They have contributed grandly to the 
relief of distress. But the direct missionary work has 
been and is suffering. 

We wait with what patience we can muster for these 
most marvelous combinations and methods which, for 
the most part, appear quite contrary to nature and reason 
to bring forth a beautiful transformation in the country 
and establish a Utopia. Our Governor is a good man, 
and this province is quiet and the outlook is reassuring. 
It now remains for the ‘‘ Big Six”’ todo something more 
than the traditional mountain accomplished in labor. 


A Voice from Mongolia. 


BY HENRY BLODGETT, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


Urca is the capital city of outer Mongolia, situated 
about eight hundred miles northwest of Peking and two 
hundred miles south of Kiakhta, which is a trading 
mart on the southern border of Siberia. At Urga, in 
1206 A.D., Genghis Khan was made chief of all the Mon- 
goltribes. From Urga that great warrior went forth to 
the conquest of all Asia. At present Urga is the re- 
ligious center of Mongolia. The living Buddha has his 
seat inthe city, and ten thousand lamas are gathered 
within its sacred precincts, all owing allegiance to him. 
His palace is the most pretentious building in Mongo- 
lia. He is the possessor of enormous wealth, and is 
said to have 150,000 slaves in and about Urga. . 

A young Norwegian, Mr. O,S. Nestergard, Jr., who 
learned the English language in the United States and 
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began here to exhort his fellow-countrymen, followed the 
Swedish missionaries into northern Shansi, went thence 
to Inner Mongolia, and later to Kuren or Urga. From 
this city he writes: 


‘“‘T have made this place a center for our work among 
the Mongols. Of course my time has mostly been spent in 
the study of the language, but this last vear [ have done 
some preaching, bookselling, and distribution of the gos- 
pels. 

“My teacher* is, as I have reason to believe, a Christian 
in heart. He now prays daily with me and at the home, to 
only true and living God, and to the Lord Jesus Christ our 
Savior. He has not yet been baptized.” 


Of another Mongol he writes that he is held back from 
becoming a Christian through fear of friends, and 


- especially of the lamas, who will not fail to misuse or 


even to kill him if they should knew of it. 

“‘ This is, indeed, a very hard and difficult place to work 
in, because Bogda (a Tibetan young man, twenty-six 
years old), is the Mongol god, acting here on earth, as it 
were, instead of Sakyamuni or Gautama. He hasa very 
strong hold on the Mongols, who most sincerely believe in 
him, present offerings to him and worship him. Some say 
that a Mongol who has become a Christian cannot live any 
longer in Mongolia. 

“ Altho any man who in this country becomes a Christian 
will most assuredly be persecuted, perhaps be even a 
martyr, nevertheless I have great hope for Mongolia. It 
may be that the blood of Christians, as well in this country 
as in every other, must flow in order to get a good fruitful 
harvest. 

“T have here the life-giving Word of God in thirteen 
different languages, as there are many different kinds of 


people. To the Russians here I have given the new Testa- 
ment in the Russian and Slavic language. There 
are Mohammedans here who speak the Arabic. Among 
the Chinese soldiers are many Mohammedans. I have 


distributed some New Testaments in the English, German 
and French languages and also in Japanese; but the 
Tibetan, Manchurian, Mongolian and Chinese are mostly 
called for. 

“The higher authorities and Government officers of this 
place are mostly Manchus. The lamas generally read 
Tibetan. They are celibate priests and live in lamaseries. 
The Chinese merchants, with few exceptions, are able to 
read and write their own language very well. Their num- 
ber is about ten thousand. Only men, no boys, and no 
Chinese women are allowed to come here. 

‘‘T go from shop to shop with Gospels and entreat and 
command them in the name of God to throw away their 
idols and turn to Jesusin repentanceand faith. . . . I 
must soon have a gathering place, a chapel, where the peo- 
ple can daily come to hear the ‘ good tidings of great joy 
which shall be to all people.’ 

“It is a very cold country, this Mongolia. Therearetwo 
months only, June and July, in which no snow falls. Iam 
working here alone, without any other missionary for 
hundreds of miles, south, north, east or west; alone, and 
more than ten thousand heathen priests against me. I am 
surrounded by Chinese Confucianists, Mongol Buddhists 
and superstitious Greek Catholics, and these all will work 
against the Gospel truth most desperately. But the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah shall conquer every foe. Hallelujah! 

‘‘The main point of this letter is to let you know that I 
am in possession of Urga of Mongolia, and hope to keep it 
in the name of the Lord of Hosts; and toa successful future 
working here I want to secure your daily prayer for me 
and for this place.”’ 

Such is the voice from Urga. I have taken the liberty 
to modify the language in a few places, where the 
writer’s acquaintance with the English idiom was imper- 
fect; also to add a few explanatory words. He has 
since been joined by another Norwegian missionary, and 
the work for the Mongols, begun by Swan and Stally- 

brass, prosecuted by Gilmour and his associates, is now 
taken up at this great center by these fresh recruits: 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


Touring in Place of Teaching” * 


BY DWIGHT W. LEARNED, D.B., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN RBoarp IN JAPAN. 


WHEN the American Board's missionaries in Kioto 
were about to be released from their educational work, 
last summer, some of the Japanese papers reported that 
they were going back to America, possibly indicating 
the thought that they would have no other work to 
do if they ceased teaching. If, however, any one either 
there or at home really thought so he might be unde- 
ceived by a narration of even a part of the work of 
those missionaries during the past six months. 

One went for a long tour in the northern island, the 
Hokkaido, which is in a condition familiar to those who 
lived in the new regions of the United States. An im- 
mense extent of rich virgin soil invites settlers, who are 
pouring into the island from the more southern paris of 
the country in spite of the dislike of most Japanese to 
going to a colder climate. They are in an especially 
favorable condition for listening to Christianity,and have 
some especial need of it, drinking and gambling being 
vices which easily prevail insuch a new community. 

Another brother spent the early part of the fall in 
touring through the country districts of our own field, 
where one thing of special interest was the relief work 
carried on by the Christians after the great floods of 
last September, and then made a visit to Kyushiu inthe 
Southwest. 
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Athird in like manner visited and encouraged the 
workers in the northwest in the region of Niigata. 

The reports from all directions are much alike; there is 
in most places little or no open opposition to Christianity; 
there is very general indifference to it, the novelty hav- 
ing worn off and the public attention being engrossed by 
other things, especially the industrial development of 
the country; many of those who were once numbered as 
Christians have either become absorbed in business and 
have forgotten the duties and privileges of religion, or 
have fallen quite away; but there area few who remain 
faithful, and who long for something better than the ne- 
gations 221 the barren speculations of which there have 
been so much in recent years. Such, both preacher and 
people eagerly welcome the visit of the missionary, for 
while there are a few strong, independent churches, 
with well educated pastors in the large cities, in the 
country generally the churches and preachers are both 
realizing theirown weakness. Thus, while there is no 
reason to hope (or fear) such a ‘‘boom’’ in Christian 
work as was experienced eight or ten years ago, there is 
reason for encouragement and there is abundant need of 
the help of the missionary, and those who have been 
released from educational work have had no lack of 
work to do, 

KiorTo, 


The Fang of West Africa. 


BY GEORGE L. BATES, 


A Visitor at THE GABOooN Mission. 


Tus is the tribe of Bantu Africans to whom belongs 
the future of equatorial West Africa. Forty years ago 
Du Chaillu found them and recorded his estimate of 
them in these words: 

“The Fans [Fang] have left the impression on me of 
being the most promising people in all Western 
Africa. They seem to have more of that kind of 
stamina which enables a rude people to receive a strange 
civilization than any other tribe I know of in Africa.” 


The correctness of this first impression is being proved 
by the vigor with which they are supplanting the tribes 
at the coast, which are their superiors in wealth and 
knowledge gained from long contact with white men. 
Du Chaillu reached the Fang only by penetrating the 
interior from Corisco Bay. Now they are on the coast 
at Corisco Bay and many other places far north and 
south of there. At Libreville (Gaboon) the metropolis 
of this part of the coast, the Fang, who a generation 
ago had not seen a white man, are pressing into all 
kinds of erployment in white men’s service. Their 
ability to adapt themselves to new modes of life is 
shown in many ways. Coming from the country of 
mountain streams where canoeing is impossible, those 
who have settled on the rivers near the coast have al- 
ready become expert canoemen. Du Chaillu found them 
with spears and poisoned arrows. Now, as far interior 
as white men have seen them, they have the trade guns; 
and they show as much skill in repairing and keeping 
in order their guns as if they had possessed them for 
generations. 

A stock of people showing such vigor and adaptabil- 
ity offers the most hopeful field for missionary work. 
While labor for a vanishing tribe is noble and worth the 
cost, and neither Eliot’s Indian Bible nor the Bakele 
Scriptures, translated by the early Gaboon missionaries, 
were in vain, yet a wise direction of missionary effort 
calls for the choice of a field where the work will bless 
future generations also. 

Missicnary work among the Fang is yet in its begin- 
ning. As long ago as Du Chaillu’s travels, a young 
missionary of the American Board named Adams began 
labor up the Gaboon River among the Fang, who were 
then just beginning to come down from the interior. 
He was cut off by death after a year’s work, and it was 
not till twenty-five years later that a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board came to the same region, which was 
then populous with Fang. Mr. Marling is still carry- 
ing on his work there; but he is the only Protestant 
missionary who has been long enough among the Fang 
to have learned their language well and begun trans- 
lating.* The Catholics have a larger work up the 
Gaboon River, carried on chiefly by means of a strong in- 
dustrial school. The work begun a few years ago onthe 
Ogowe by the Presbyterian Board, and turned over in 
1893 to the Evangelical Missionary Society of Paris, is 
largely among the Fang. The promising work beguu 
three years ago inthe Bulecountry, inland from Batanga 


in German territory, under the energetic leadership of 
the late Dr. Good, ought to be mentioned here, for the 
Bule are really a northern division of the Fang, with a 
slightly different dialect. 

But oue need only see the field to realize how much 
too small isthe force, as yet, for the work to be done. 
The Gaboon and Corisco Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church has well-established churches at several places 
among the small coast tribes; these would furnish start- 
ing places for work among the Fang, and native help- 
ers who need a missionary field of their own to develop 
their own Christianity. At many places, as in the well- 
worked field of Benito, the Fang themselves have come 
tothe very doors of the coast churches. Where is there 
a heathen tribe so easily to be reached, and so-well 
worth working for? 





Gasoon River. 


* Mr, Marling has since fallen a victim to the climate. 
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The Middle Period of American His- 
tory.* 

THE working oar in this ‘‘American History 
Series,’’ to which this volume belongs, has fallen to 
Professor Burgess. In addition to the present num- 
ber he is responsible for the last on ‘‘ The Civil War 
and Reconstruction.” The series as a whole is a re- 
markable collaboration of five brief volumes of the 
most characteristic and characterizing periods of our 
history; ‘‘ The Colonial Era,” which fell to the skil- 
ful hands of Prof. Geo. P. Fisher; ‘¢‘ The French War 
and the Revolution,’’ by Professor Sloane; ‘‘ The 
Making of the Nation,’’ by Gen. Francis A. Walker; 
the present volume and the following one which is 
already in press on ‘‘ The Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion.”’ 

The period under review is one to which most of 
the divided politics and parties of the present day trace 
back, and from which those surviving political differ- 
ences draw their heat. It is hardly possible to touch 
any part of the whole period without striking some 
nerve which is yet capable of intense sensation. A 
few years ago we might have assumed that the ques- 
tion of the United States Bank was dead; but we can- 
not read far in this history without finding that the 
interests which lay back of this controversy are the 
most vital perplexities of our present political econom- 
ics. 

Tariff and protection have lost none of their pertur- 
bative effect. Slavery, ‘‘States rights,’’ the admis- 
sion of Texas, the Seminole War, the Mexican War, 
‘«« Squatter Sovereignty,” the ‘‘ Dred Scott” decision, 
are dead issues of a dead past which are apt to assume 
a very emotional vitality when discussed in the living 
present. In fact, the whole period is still so filled with 
the roots and springs of our present animosities, mem- 
ories, party convictions, economic and political differ- 
ences, that one can hardly step on such an ancient and 
respectable fiction as ‘‘ Mason and Dixon’s line’’ with- 
out finding that he has rung the alarm bells of the 
entire fabric of fim de szécle society. All this makes 
this period a delicate and difficult one for the histo- 
rian. It remains, however, no less important that its 
events should be adequately and seriously discussed. 
Scholars and students of political history at least, 
should have some settled interpretation to fix on these 
events which can be laid before the reading public 
with as much authority as such work can ever have. 

Professor Burgess has done his part in an*admir- 
able manner, and with as much success as could be 
expected. The facts are generally presented in a 
sifted, systematic, definite form, grouped in their nat- 
ural connections and in the relations which fix on 
them their political significance. It may sometimes 
occur to the reader that he is too anxious to be im- 
partial, and opens himself to some touch of the par- 
alysis which falls on the historian who conceives of 
his task rather as an even holding of the scales be- 
tween two litigants than a luminous penetration and 
presentation of the history. His remarks on this sub- 
ject are so pertinent, and may be so useful in a gen- 
eration which is prone to writing its own history, that 
we quote them in full: 

‘*T recently heard a distinguished professor of his- 
tory and politics say that he thought the history of 
the United States, in this period, could be truthfully 
written only by a Scotch-Irishman. I suppose he meant 
that the Scotch element in this ideal historian would 
take the Northern point of view, andthe Irish element 
the Southern; but I could not see how this would pro- 
duce anything more than another pair of narratives 
from the old contradictory points of view; and he did 
not explain how it would. 

‘* My opinion, on the contrary, is that this history 
must be written by an American and a Northerner, and 
from the Northern point of view—because an American 
best understands Americans, after all; because the vic- 
torious party can be and will be more liberal, generous, 
and sympathetic, thanthe vanquished; and because the 
Northern view is, inthe main, the correct view. It will 
not improve matters to concede that the South had right 
and the North might, or even that both were equally 
right and equally wrong. Such a doctrine can only 
work injury to both, and more injury to the South than 
to the North. Chewing the bitter cud of fancied wrong 
produces. both spiritual misery and material adversity, 
and tempts to foolish and reckless action for righting 
the imagined injustice. Moreover, any such doctrine 
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is false, and acquiescence in it, however kindly meant, 
is weak, and can have no other effect than the perpetu- 
ation of error and misunderstanding.” 

The forty years of American history which form 
the period under review are presented in this volume 
in afar more interesting and dramatic form than 
they could have asa mere mechanical series of events. 

The movement begins with what we may call the 
unconscious lapse of the old Jeffersonians into a na- 
tional policy as distinct from the strict interpretation 
of the Constitution and ‘‘States rights,’’tho Mr. Madi- 
son,with his vetoes of the internal improvement bills, 
is certainly a parlous example to illustrate the first 
signs of a centralizing movement. Mr, Calhoun, as he 
stood in 1816, supporting the Tariff of that year and 
coming forward to advocate a policy of protection to 
domestic manufactures, is a better example, all the 
more interesting for his contrast with Webster, dem- 
onstrating the destructive effect of a high tariff upon 
agriculture and commerce. Things were to change 
greatly with them both and reverse their positions. 
It is in this scene that our history opens, with Web- 
ster and the New Englanders no friends of the pro- 
tective theory, Calhoun its outspoken advocate, and 
the President urging Congress to commit the Gov- 
ernment to a national policy of internal improvement. 
The agencies which are to bring about.a redistribu- 
tion of parties and a new definition of political aims 
and policy are coming more and more distinctly into 
view when the political movement traced by Professur 
Burgess begins, 

First among them is the Tariff as a means of pro- 
tecting and developing American industries. Next 
comes the problem of internal improvements and the 
constitutional question which has hampered and con- 
fused the Federal Government in its action on this 
subject ever since. A third potent agency in the devel- 
opment of parties and the shaping of their action is 
the turbulent question of financial policy embodied in 
the United States Bank, and the still more turbulent 
and vastly more important question involved in the 
all-dominating subject of slavery. 

These are problems as to which the ideas and policy 
of the public men of the time developed and defined 
themselves gradually, with many variations and even 
reversals of the general direction in which they were 
proceeding. 

Among them all those which have had the most 
serious effect on the national history are the Protec- 
tive Tariff legislation and the slave problem. The 
first had its dramatic culmination in nullification, and 
the other in the Civil War. 

The connection in interest between free trade and 
slavery was not at once apparent to the Southern 
leaders. Mr. Calhoun certainly had not made that 
discovery in 1816. It became apparent to them at 
last, and in this sense it is true that slavery was at 
the bottom of nullification in South Carolina, tho it 
took the form of a determined movement against the 
imposition of protective duties, and vanished from 
the scene when the offensive features complained of 
in the Tariff were relieved. From Professor Burgess’s 
account of this ominous episode in our history 
very little is omitted which is required for a full, 
complete understanding of the movement, what lay 
behind it, was involved in it, and the influence it had 
on the reshaping of parties for the coming conflict 
over slavery. 

Slavery is the great note that sounds through the 
volume in many keys, now in one relation to the 
national history and now in another. It is not in- 
tended that these chapters should be so much a his- 
tory of American slavery as of the country in its expe- 
rience with slavery. Viewed in this light Professor 
Burgess has given us a most useful re-study of the 
subject. As a whole, it comes out on the right 
ground and exhibits events in their right logical re- 
lations with each other. 

At the same time, aswas intimated above, Pro- 
fessor Burgess does not always write in the courage 
of his own convictions and leans over against his own 
friends. Wecannot agree with his apologies for the 
Seminole war nor his attempt to escape from Von 
Holst’s saying that ‘‘it was a hunt by the United 
States army for slaves.’’ The account of the Mexi- 
can War is open to many critical corrections which 
we have no room to make here, especially as to Mr. 
Polk’s conduct, and as to the animating purpose of 
the War. We sometimes even suspect that his doc- 
trine of natural boundaries (see Chap. II), has given 
him a blind eye to some aspects of these Seminole 
and Mexican wars. However this may be, he is too 
nervous about extreme opinions. Sometimes truth 
lies with the extremes, and this history is full of 
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examples. Owen Lovejoy was no fanatic and does not 
deserve to be placed in the associations assigned him 
in thisvolume. Certainly Charles Sumner had other 
claims on his country than such as might rest on a 
reaction of feeling against the brutal assault which 
struck him down. What does Professor Burgess 
mean by his statement that if ‘‘Bully’’ Brooks 


“had carried out his purpose in a brave and manly 
way he would have been generally applauded for it; 
but being a small, weak man physically, while Sumner 
was a powerful athlete, Brooks had recourse to a 
method which stamps him as a coward, and his attack 
on Sumner as a brutal outrage’’? f 


This could not have been said more gingerly if the 
author had been treading on eggs. Brooks was nota 
weak little man, but a match for Sumner, who, tho 
powerfully built, was no ‘‘athlete.’’ Does Professor 
Burgess mean that if Brooks had called out his man 
in fair fight and killed him, it would have been just 
the thing todo? We can get no other meaning from 
the passage, yet we cannot impute this meaning to 
Professor Burgess. The great vice of the passage, 
however, is the assumption that Sumner had no other 
and better ground to respect than that he was the vic- 
tim of a Southern bully. 

The transition from Charles Sumner to John Brown 
is easily made, and all the more as both suffer alike in 
this volume, and probably from much the same defect 
in Professor Burgess’s composition as a historian— 
too much anxiety to hold the scales evenly between 
the parties and too little courage of his own opin- 
ions. 

From a logical point of view no better analysis of 
the struggle as a whole can be desired. The elements 
and parties iri the conflict are rightly defined and ap- 
preciated. The relation of one thing to another, the 
effect of the shifting of the critical points in the con- 
troversy on the men engaged in it, and their sure prog- 
ress toward the assertion of slavery as national, and 
the precipitation of the final catastrophe, are splendid 
examples of dramatic historical analysis. 

We need not repeat that the entire history is 
worked out with luminous brevity in all its relations, 
territorial and political, from the times of the Revo- 
lution and the mild reaction into proslavery feeling 
that succeeded it, to the fierce propaganda of Calhoun, 
Toombs and Jefferson Davis, through Texas annexa- 
tion, war with Mexico and what came of it, new free 
States balanced by new slave States, and the plunge in 
the rapids over Kansas and the cataract at last. 

All this is done with great candor as to conclusions, 
tho, as we have said before, sometimes with too much 
nervous anxiety in the statement of facts and the 
judgment of men. 

It is impossible for a rational, normal and judicial 
mind like our author’s to make anything good of the 
splendid madness of John Brown. For Professor 
Burgess his Ossawattomie laurels are all stained with 
the Pottawattomie murders and cruelties. He does 
not like the abolitionists, tho he wisely refrains from 
any considerable exposition of his conclusions on this 
subject. His treatment of these points and others 
that are like them, such as the comments on Charles 
Sumner’s speech on the Barbarism of Slavery are 
blots on the work. And when we recall what the 
Presidential action of both Pierce and Buchanan was 
in the Kansas matter we find it hard to understand 
the statement, on page 472, that ‘‘the attitude of the 
General Government was also honorable and praise- 
worthy.” Difficult as it is to accept this proposition 
in the light of our own recollections, it becomes 
wholly impossible in the light of the facts of the his- 
tory as given by Professor Burgess himself. 

We are not wholly satisfied with the outcome of 
the author’s discussion of the relation between the 
‘« States rights’”’ and the national view of the Consti- 
tution. It is, perhaps, a point which should not re- 
ceive too sharp definition and must be left to some 
variation of interpretation in different ages and con- 
ditions. Still we should have liked more definite re- 
sults. 

As to the doctrine of natural national boundaries as 
laid down in the second chapter it bears a suspicious 
resemblance to the ‘‘ Manifest Destiny ” theory that 
has served and is still serving filibustering and jingo 
politicians all over the world. It was Louis Napo- 
leon’s doctrine of France bounded bythe Rhine. Its 
application would make curious work with the politi- 
cal boundaries of the nations as they now exist. 





THE WELL-BELOVED, 4y Thomas Hardy, is the latest 
issue in the uniform edition of Thomas Hardy’s novels 
being brought out by Harper & Brothers. In every 
way the edition is excellent. (Price, $1.50.) 
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Recent Verse. 

ODES IN OHIO, AND OTHER Poems. Sy John James 
Piatt. (The Robert Clarke Book Co. $1.00.) No 
truer poet than John: James Piatt lives in America. 
While there has never been anything sensationally 
attractive in his poetry, it has engaged the best atten- 
tion and compelled the full approval of competent 
critics as well as the preference of popular taste. In 
the little volume now before us there are seventeen 
pieces, two of which are long occasional odes, one read 
at the Cleveland centennial celebration, July 22d, 1896, 
the other written for the opening of the May Festival at 
Cincinnati, 1878. Mr. Piatt’s spirit is genuinely Ameri- 
can. His style is dignified and simple. The publishers 
have done their work well, making the little book very 
attractive. 

Tue House oF THE HEART. By Irving Browne. (The 
Peter Paul Book Co.) Mr. Irving Browne is well 
known for his long editorial connection with the 
Albany Law Journal and for his ‘‘ legal poems.” In the 
present volume he has brought together a large number 
of ‘‘ lyrics and ballads, grave and humorous,”’ many of 
which are notable for their simple, elemental though t 
and expression. 

A VINTAGE OF VERSE. Sy Clarence Urmy. (San 
Francisco: William Doxey. $1.25.) On the Pacific 
Coast, where summer rules the year, between the 
rugged mountain and the calmest ofall seas, a bevy of 
singers make the air vibrate day in and day out. Clar- 
ence Urmy is one of the true, if not one of the great. 
California’s climate, scenes, colors and sounds enter 
largely into this little book and give its every page a 
characteristic touch. Out of the verses comes a warm, 
fragrant breath. 

MARRIAGE CHIMES FOR TRUE LOVERS. Compiled by M. 
C. Hazard. Ph.D. (The Pilgrim Press. 75 cents.) 
This is a collection of short poems on love, marriage, 
the home and kindred subjects. It will be pleasant 
reading to those who are not pessimists of the worst 
sort. A curious and pretty feature of the little volume 
is a steel-engraved marriage certificate bound as a front- 
ispiece. 

EASTER BELLS. Sy Margaret Sangster. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) Mrs. Sangster’s Easter poems are 
tender and graceful, filled full of a sweet spirit, music- 
al, appealing in a gentle way to the heart. Such poetry 
has its welcome from a large audience, and its office is 
to make the common life seem better worth living. 

THE BUILDERS,AND OTHER PoEMS. By Henry Van Dyke. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) The Rev. Dr. Van 
Dyke is a singer whose songs have a great deal of mel- 
ody in themas well as thought. The lyrical spirit per- 
vades his poems and seems rather adumbrated than ex- 
pressed. This is not a fault; for the effect is charming 
in many of the shorter pieces. Dr. Van Dyke approach- 
es the true epigram with certain brilliant bits; but in 
the stately forms of verse he is less successful. We like 
best his free and musically open-voweled pieces, in 
which he seems to forget art and sing like a bird. 
Through allof his poems runs the captivating mag- 
netism of a charming personality. The book is a thing 
of beauty. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE WORKS OF SIR LEWIS Morris. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. $1,25.) In his 
Preface to this selection Mr. Morris says: 

‘“‘No writer can hope to survive in more than a small 
portion of his work; and it is well that the necessary proc- 
ess of elimination should be made by himself rather than 
by those who come after him.”’ 


But nothing is better known tocritics than that the poet 
himself is usually quite incapable of selecting his own 
best work. ‘‘ Those who come after him,’’ moreover, 
rarely fail to choose discreetly with very fine winnow- 
ing. Not much of Sir Lewis Morris’s verse will be 
sealed in the amber of the ages; but he has written 
some notably sweet and tender things. The present 
volume has his portrait for frontispiece. 

ENGLAND AND AMERICA. FOUNDED ON AN ANCIENT 
Saca. (The Corell Press.) It is understood that this 
poem in blank verse is by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes. It 
is an eloquent and forceful plea for peace and good 
feeling between England and America. Every Chris- 
tian and every Jew, every good person, of whatever 
faith or belief, must join the poet in his noble purpose. 





Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch. Von Fried- 
rich Blass. (Géttingen: Vandenhaeck & Ruprecht. 
1896, Pp. xii, 391. Octavo. Price, $1.60.) 

Special interest attaches itself to this work because its 
author is not a theologian buta philologian. Dr. Blass, 
of the University of Halle, is a leading representative 
of classical philology, especially of Greek, but has done 
some masterly work in the departments of biblical lan- 
guages and criticism. Only two years ago he published 

a Latin work, entitled ‘‘ Acta Apostolorum sive Luce ad 

Theophilum liber alter,’ in which he advanced the novel 

theory, based on the variants of two groups of manu- 

scripts, that Luke had himself issued two separate edi- 
tions of the Acts. Still more singular is the fact that 


this theory, based on a close analysis of the text of Acts, 
secured widespread acceptance at the hands of theolo- 
gians; and in recognition of the merits of the book, the 
University of Greifswald, at the recent Melanchthon 
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centennial, gave to Blass, altho he is a layman, the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity. A work on New 
Testament Greek from such a source cannot fail to be a 
noteworthy production. Nor is the reader disappointed 
in his expectations. We have here a philologian’s view 
of the character of this peculiar Greek idiom, and not a 
theologian’s. The problem is thus approached from a 
purely philogical standpoint. Blass in his introduction 
marks out plainly and definitely the position of New 
Testament Greek in the development of the Greek lan- 
guage, constantly comparing it with the classical as 
well as with the modern Greek. The language of the 
Apostles and evangelists is thus placed in the proper 
historical background and can be understood and ap- 
preciated historically. The author is exceedingly cur- 
teous in explaining the peculiarities of the New 
Testament language. His analysis shows that in 
reality it is better Greek than is considered to be 
the case by the superficial reader. Many idiosyncra- 
sies are found on close examination to be adaptations 
from classical Greek, and on the whole the author is 
evidently of the opinion of those who believe that the 
New Testament writings as a whole were thought out 
in Greek and not in Semitic, and but little or nothing 
can be gained by trying to rediscover the ifsissima 
verba of the Lord or his disciples by a retranslation 
into an imaginary Hebrew or Aramaic original. True, 
Blass does not deny that the Semitic type of thought 
influenced to a certain extent the mode of expression in 
the New Testament; but he does not belong to that class 
that, paradoxically, claims that the New Testament was 
really written in Hebrew and not in Greek. In this 
respect this grammarian’s discussion will prove very 
profitable reading for the student. 

The grammar, which ‘is really a compendium and 
much smaller than the thesaurus which the new Winer, 
edited by Schmiedel, promises to be, is a well-digested 
and arranged summary of allthe data needed by the New 
Testament student. Even the various readings of the 
leading manuscripts are carefully considered. Not 
rarely, as on page 162, valuable exegetical remarks are 
given in connection with grammatical explanations. 
Three extensive and exhaustive indexes add particular 
value to the work, which is eminently a student's book. 
It is interesting to note that the author acknowledges 
his special indebtedness to an American scholar, Pro- 
fessor Burton, of Chicago, and his volume on the New 
Testament Moods and Tenses. 


AMERICAN LANDS AND LETTERS. THE MAYFLOWER TO 
Rip-VAN-WINKLE. By Donald G. Mitchell. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50.) 

This is one of the books which one would not like to 
have a page shorter than it is. The author’s charm of 
style has broadened into a certain Elizabethan freedom 
from convention and boldness in diction, wnich add 
new force and brilliancy to the book. Mr. Mitchell fol- 
lows through, in a series of miniature ‘‘appreciations,’’ 
the whole history of American literature from the 
‘** Mayflower’ to Rip van Winkle.” His ‘‘ apprecia- 
tions,’’ tho brief, are not at all in the class of literary 
pemmican, but delightfully vivid portraits, drawn with 
vigor, firmness of touch, and constructed of materials 
daintily selected from the author’s ample 
knowledge. His attitude to the poets and writers who 
figure in the long procession is something new in our 
critical literature. The book is a model of candor com- 
bined with a graceful art of truth-telling which has its 
root in the author’s pride of country and warm feeling 
for allthe men and women of letters who have illus- 
trated its history fromthe first. Mr. Mitchell loves his 
authors, knows them well, and writes of them on a 
basis of reading which seems to have gone tothe ut- 
most bounds and searched into every rare, hidden and 
most precious thing. Yet he makes no display of learn- 
ing, and there is not a word of ponderous erudition in 
the book. All is touched lightly, in a sparkling man- 
ner, as if it were an exhibition of pearls the hard labor 
of whose recovery from the slimy deeps had been done 
by others, or of gems already cut and polished, which 
this author had only to hold up to the light and let them 
flash. The author’s own relation to his catalog of au- 
thors is perfect. Ncthing is done by wholesale, either 
in the way of praise or blame ; and there is not a frosty 
sentence in the book. Whatever Mr. Mitchell may be 
as accritic he wins for himself by virtue of a 
tain appreciative warmth. His censures and criti- 
cisms seem like pleasant shadows in the landscape. 
He leads forth his humbler bards and plain writers for 
nothing more than they were, but with that value recog- 
nized, appreciated, and neither treated with the scorn 
of a more developed culture nor trumpeted for some- 
thing greater and nobler than it is. Tne educative in- 
spiration of the book is something all 
through. Noreader will miss it. But it is not a book 
of didactics in any other sense than all really artful 
work is. It would be most unjust to deny to it the 
merit and the character of literary history as far as that 
term goes. But it is something more and better than 
this as having in its workmanship the quality of lit- 
erary art, and winning its way not so much by the use- 
ful didactics of a handbook as by the charm and delight 
of literary workmanship. We think of no book to com- 
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pare with it in this respect. Stopford 
Brooke’s “History of English Liter- 
ature’? and Dickens’s ‘‘ Child’s History 
of England” are akin with a difference. 
Sut in our literature it stands alone, a 
delightful history of American literature 
done as a literary artist should do it, and 
with the Joving, lingering appreciation 
of one who knew how much greater a 
thing itis to delight ina literature than 
to treat it as a caput mortuum for learned 
exposition. ‘y 


THe Cuorr InvisipLte. By James Lane 
Allen. (The MacmillanCo. $1.50.) 

This is not a new story by Mr. Allen, 
nor is it wholly an old one. It is, indeed, 
a new version of ‘“‘ John Gray,” a novel 
of Kentucky life in the late days of last 
century. It has scarcely anything to be 
called a plot; the authcr’s aim, so far as 
we can gather it, rests upon the analysis 
of a situation which has been the burden 
weighing down at least one-third of all 
the most notable novels published within 
the past ten years—namely, the burden 
of illicit love, the love of an unmarried 
person for a married one, and the like. 

At this point we make haste to say that 
Mr. Allen has not taken the most offen- 
sive method of depicting this subject, 
but has, in fact, presented it in perhaps 

*the best possible way; not that we think 
any way good ina novel. What he forces 
his reader to dwell upon may be shortly 
stated thus: John Gray imagines himself 
in love with a shallow, pretty, soulless 
girl named Amy, who lives in a cabin in 
the woods near Lexington with her aunt, 
Mrs. Falconer. Amy treats John badly 
and marries another young man, but yet 
loves John. Meantime it is shown to the 
reader that Mrs. Falconer, the aunt, is 
not satisfied with her husband, Colonel 
Falconer, altho he is a brave and good 
man; she has found her married life un- 
congenial and all that. She finds John 
Gray just to her mind. 

It gradually dawns upon John Gray 
that his loss of Amy has been a great 
blessing, and that he loves the colonel’s 
wife. Moreover, Mrs. Falconer, he dis- 
covers, loves him. As for the colonel, 
he graciously dies after a while; but his 
demise comes too late. John Gray has 
married another woman whom he has 
told allabout his unquenchable love for 
Colonel Falconer’s wife. 
erybody is supposed to be wearing along 
in old age dolefully burdened with unre- 
quited love. 

Mr. Allen’s style is very uneven; but 
in places it is charmingly poetical; in 
other places it is jerky, overloaded with 
adjectives and much weakened by the 
persistent affectation of symbolical ex- 
pressions and far-fetched comparisons. 
As literature Zhe Choir Jnvisible cannot 
take high rank. Asa story it strikes us, 
in the first place, asthe work of a genius. 
Mr. Allen isa genius; we feel his mag- 
netism; and this in spite of his disagree- 
able subject and his very crude style. 
He has made a mistake and has done vio- 
lence to his admirable imagination. 

Plainly Mr. Allen’s purpose in pre- 
senting John Gray was to depict a clean, 
healthy, virile character; a man, young, 
strong, pure, caught in the meshes of a 
forbidden love. His mistake as ap artist 
was a physiological one. A perfect 
virility lodged in a _ perfectly clean, 
healthy young man would not, could not 
have engendered love for a woman 
thirty-six years old and the wife of a man 
who had possessed her for many years. 
Moreover such a love, when imagined, is 
not interesting; it is not convincing, be- 
cause it is not natural, not clean and 
healthy, not good to read about. 

If Mr. Allen were ranging himself with 
the ‘‘fieshly school’’ of artists, and we 
assume that he is not, he might consist- 
ently picture a young roué manifesting 
such passion as a voué might have under 
the conditions of this story; but the 
noble, tender, initial love of a-pure and 
powerful youth does not attack, and 
ought not in art to be imagined as attack- 
ing, a married woman of any age, and 
especiauy one thirty-six years old. Ner 
can Mr. Allen escape his unnatural and 
immoral situation by hanging over this 


In the end ev- 
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decadent love a glamour of factitious 
sentimentalities. 

What does it matter, to any right- 
minded and pure-hearted reader, what 
becomes of a young single man and a 
middle-aged married woman whom a 
Story-writer has forced to fall in love 
witheach other? We all know that here 
is love manufactured out of the whole 
cloth, and we rebel; something within us 
is nauseated, in spite of the sugar-coat- 
ing of sentimental fallacy more or less 
artfully laid on, and we wonder what led 
the author to choose a situation at once 
so unnatural and so recently the theme of 
so many poor novels. 

Disappointing. as The Choir Invisible 
is on the score of taste and in the light 
of art, it is singularly interesting in 
places, especially where it gives happy 
glimpses of early life in Kentucky. .Mr. 
Allen is a poet; his imagination is strong, 
brilliant and engaging, a trifle inclined 
to run riot and somewhat touched, but we 
hope not permanently colored with the 
decadent European spirit. He can write, 
we feel sure of it, a noble novel of South- 
ern life and manners. We hope to be the 
first to greet him when he has done it. 


AFTER HER DEATH, THE STORY OF A 
SumMMER. Sy the Author of ‘‘ The Beauti- 
ful World” and ‘‘ From Dreamland Sent.”’ 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston. $1.00.) A 
very beautiful woman introduces this 
graceful little volume with her portrait, 
and another woman employs in it the 
fascination of her pen to commend to her 
readers the modern form of spiritualistic 
or psychic connection between the living 
and the dead. It is another attempt to 
establish an illusion on the evidence of 
fiction. 


Literary Notes. 


Messrs. DE WoLFe, Fiske & Co. will 
soon publish *‘Samuel Sewall and the 
World he Lived in,’’ by N. H. Chamber- 
lain, with portraits and other hitherto un- 
published illustrations. 


.- The Macmillan Company announces 
the publication at an early date of a sup- 
plementary volume tothe Oxford Chau- 
cer, uniform with with that edition (1894). 
Its title is ‘‘Chaucerian and Other Pieces,”’ 
edited from numerous manuscripts, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. 


.-The A. D. F. Randolph Co. will 
publish immediately ‘‘ The Ten Laws: A 
Foundation for Human Society,’’ by Ed- 
ward Beecher Mason, D.D.; ‘* The Rul- 
ing Elder at Work,” by J. Aspinwall 
Hodge. D.D., and in the early autumn 
will issue a series of small volumes under 
the title of ‘‘ Handbooks for Practical 
Workers in Church and Philanthropy,” 
under the editorship of Prof. Samuel M. 
Jackson. Among the other contributors 
to the series are Dr. Edward Judson, Dr. 
Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Professor C. 
R. Henderson, Robert Graham, and 
others. 


..Mark Twain's new book, in the 
style of ‘‘ Innocents Abroad,” tells of his 
trip around the worla, through Australia, 
India, South Africa, etc. Ina recent let- 
ter he says of it: ‘1 wouldn’t trade it for 
any book ‘I have ever written, and Iam 
not an easy person to please.”” It will be 
a large octavo handsomely illustrated, 
and will be published in the autumn by 
the American Publishing Company of 
Hartford, Conn. The same house have 
in preparation a new and only complete 
uniform edition of Mark Twain’s works. 
There will also be made an LZdition de 
Luxe, 250 copies. These will all be sub- 
scription books. 


...Two new volumes of special inter- 
est to Assyriologists are just announced. 
‘*Nippur; or, Explorations and Adven- 
tures onthe Euphrates. The narrative 
of the University of Pennsylvania Expe- 
dition to Babylonia, in the Years 1889- 
1890.”” By Dr. John P. Peters, Director 
of the Expedition, with about a hundred 
illustrations and plans, maps, etc., in 


two octavo volumes (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) and ‘‘ Latest Excavations in Nip- 


pur,” being-the personal narrative of Dr. 
J. H. Haynes, who, since 1892, has con- 
tinued the work begun under Dr. Peters, 
supplemented by Dr. Hilprecht, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. This vol- 
ume will be issued by John D. Wattles & 
Co., of Philadelphia. Price, $2.50. 


. The New York Times in its last Sat- 
urday’s Review of Books and Art gives 
a useful list of literary diplomats who 
have represented this country, with a 
brief mention of their foreign posts, and 
most important publications. It includes 
sixty-two names, from Benjamin Frank- 
lin to John Hay. Lowell seems to be 
the only one whose literary output really 
Staggered the compiler, for after the 
mention of his diplomatic posts he is 
summed up as follows: 

‘Author of many popular works in both 

prose and poetry.” 
Even the following, which recalls Gener- 
al Grant’s persistence in standing by his 
nominee, and General Butler’s, in paying 
off old scores, is not omitted from the 
list. 

“Dana, Richard Henry, Jr., b. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., August 1st, 1815; d. Rome, 
Italy, January 7th, 1882. Appointed Minis- 
ter to Great Britain in 1870, but rejected in 
the Senate through political hostility. Au- 
thor of ‘Two Years Before the Mast,’ ‘ Sea- 
man’s Manual,’ ‘To Cuba and Back,’ and 
edited new edition of Wheaton’s ‘ Interna- 
tional Law.’”’ 


..G. P. Putnam’s Sons have now 
in publication, in co-operation with 
Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, of London, 
‘‘The Encyclopedia of Sport,’’ edited by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, Hed- 

~ley Peck and F.G. Aflalo. The list of 
contributors includes the names of a num- 
ber of American writers, and the scope of 
the work embraces such cognate topics as 
‘“‘ First Aid,”’ ‘‘ Taxidermy ’’ and ‘‘ Veter- 
inary Work.” It will be a most valuable 
addition to the reading rooms of our pub- 
lic libraries, and will serve a particularly 
good purpose in teaching young people 
the use and value of encyclopedias. 
Part I ($1.00) contains 56 pages, large 
octavo, and runs from ‘‘ Aard Vaarke”’ 
‘*Athletics’’; but half the number is, 
saituiadae devoted to ‘* Angling,” for 
which three experts, William Senior, 
John Bickerdyke and H. S. Thomas sup- 
ply the text, while for this one subject 
nearly thirty illustrations are introduced. 
The forerunners of this unusually at- 
tractive work were Strutt’s ‘‘Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,’’ and 
Blaine’s ‘‘ Encyclopedia of Rural Sports’; 
but those works, useful in their time, are 
now out of date, while this carefully 
edited encyclopedia supplies all needed 
information to the sportsman of to-day. 
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HIS LATEST AND BEST. 


Che Social Caw 
.« » OF Service. 


By Prof. Richard T. Ely, 


University of Wisconsin. 


Commended unreservedly by critical 
press reviewers and indorsed by Drs. 
Lyman Abbott, H. Clay Trumbull, 
and other leading thinkers on social 
problems as a masterly contribution 
to the literature of Sociology. 


12mo, Cloth. 90 cents. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


General. U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 
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IVERS & POND PIANOS 


It Tells the 
Whole Story. 


MAIL 


make it easy to get one wherever you 


no dealer sells them near you, we 


will quote lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay- 
ment system, giving from one to three years 
to complete payments (small cash payment only required). : : : 


If you live 3,000 miles away, we can deal with you as easily as 
We ship pianos subject to approval, if 
not entirely satisfactory to be returned at our expense 
way freights both ways. Your name, 
information will be sent you Free. 


| Ivers & Pond Piano Co, t14 Boylston St, Boston, Mase 


for rail- 
lease, and valuable 
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EDUCATION, 
THE SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


700 Park Ave., New York. 
Sunday Afternoon, May 16th, at 4 o’clock, 
FAREWELL COMMUNION liga ai 

IN THE ADAMS CHAPE 
Monday Evening, May 17th, at 6 o’clock, 
ALUMNI DINNER, 

At the Windsor Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 46th Street. 
Tuesday Morning, May 18tn, at 10:30 o’clock, 
THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUM- 
NI ASSOCIATION, 

In THE ADAMS CHAPEL. 
Address by the Rev. GEORGE WILLIAM KNOX, D.D. 
Subject: The New Theolo oBy. the Fulfillin: of the Old. 
Tuesday Evening, May 18th, at 8 o’clock, 
ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES, 
In THE ADAMS CHAPEL. 
Addresses 
BY 4 MEMBERS OF THE GRADU ATIS@ CLASS. 
The Presentation of Diplom: 
By CHARLES BUTLER, LLD., 


President of the Board of Directors . 
Addre3s to re Grosaan Class 
By the Rev. THOMAS S. HAST S, D.D., LL.D., 
President of = Facult; y. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 
New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
An Undenominational School of Theology. 


The school has twelve instructors connected with 
several different denominations 

Only college graduates eligible for the degree of B.D. 

Elective courses cover seventy-nine hours a week. 

Courses in Harvard College are open without charge. 

ee opportunities are offered for post-graduate 


Ore the 58 graduates and Resident Graduates of the 

= — fname ‘ are still in the School, 2 are Profess- 

ning. in Baptist churches, 2in churches 

of ine Disciples of Christ, 5 in Methodist, 13 in Ortho- 

dox Con a ga 6 in Presbyterian, and 17 in Unt- 
tarian churche 


Tuition Fee, $150, per year. 


For further information address ROBERT % MorRIsoy, 
Secretary of the Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 











A Christian - ows the care of the Pres- 
i. Synod of lvania. Classical, Latin 
and General Scientific, | vil, Electrical and Min- 


ing Engineering and Chemical Courses. 
For Catalogues, &¢., address The Registrar. 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
ian Scientific Courses. S: ally organized departments 


pec 

of Musicand Art. Well equi — ibrary and Labora- 

— fine Gymnasium. Hestd ent Physiclan. _ 

al 

logues address PRESIDENT, ROCKFORD ae 
Lock 4, Rockford, Ill. 








Wilson College for 
Women. 


A College for liberal ‘ag offers standard classical 
and scientific courses. ll four year course in 

~ REX. for work in art. Health- 
Solnt ome. Moderate rates. Send for 


Rev. 8. A. MARTIN, D.D.., Prest. 
Chambersburg, Pa. 
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Financial. 
The Profits of Public Corpora- 


tions. 

THE discussion in the issue of a week 
ago upon the subject of governmental 
ownership of corporations supplying 
water, transportation and telegraph 
service, contained a suggestion or two 
which might be carried further. 

One thought relates to the price which 
might properly be paid by a municipal- 
ity for an old established street railway 
system. Too many of our public writers 
assume as the basis of their remarks 
that all the returns to which the share- 
holders of a public corporation are en- 
titled, are 5annually upon the origi- 
nal cost of their property. This assump- 
tion leaves out of view some important 
considerations. Measuring the profits 
of a company by the usual rate of in- 
terest on loans, is an easy but very su- 
perficial way of judging. The rate of 
interest on a real-estate mortgage is the 
return paid by the borrower on securi- 
ty. This rate is low because the prin- 
cipal of the loan is safe. Manifestly, 
however, there can be, no comparison 
between such a rate and the percentage 
of profit which a dry-goods or hardware 
firm may fairly expect to gain each 
year. The capital of such a firm is at 
great hazard every day and year; the re- 
turns of a bank on money loaned on 
collateral. have no relation to the re- 
turns of such a firm. 

A street railway company, if bank- 
rupt, loses for its shareholders the mon- 
ey they have advanced; if successful, 
the same shareholders can commercially 
and rightfully establish a claim to more 
than the normal interest rate. This is 
the universal law of trade in business cir- 
cles, and the affairs of business corpora- 
tions offers no exception. A _ few 
weeks ago the Johns Hopkins press 
published a study of the street railways 
of Philadelphia, in which the writer, not- 
ing the original cost of those railways, 
calculated interest on that cost at 5%; 
then deducting that interest from the 
reported net earnings, declared the dif- 
ference to be the annual sum to which 
the city had some kind of claim being 
the ‘‘value of the franchise.’’ There 
were two errors in his calculation. 
This original cost probably did not in- 
clude many items of improvement made 
from time to time and not capitalized 
—improvements which a rigid rule of 
accounting would have added to the 
original cost, had such a contingency 
as an investigation into the real cost of 
the plan been foreseen. Then, again, 
5% is far too small a_ return to 
be allowed annually to those who 
risk their money in a commer- 
rcial enterprise. Such a policy as that 
of limiting dividends, if it had been 
carried out, would have checked 
the building of Philadelphia lines most 
seriously, if indeed the present system 
of street transportation in that city 
would have been at all possible. For it 
is to be remembered that a city is self- 
ishly interested in ample street service, 
not only as a benefit to its citizens, but 
as providing the easiest means for a 
rapid increase of taxable values in out- 
lying and shopping districts. Ifthe in- 
itiative is left in private hands, it is nec- 
essary for the best results to the city it- 
self that more than an ordinary rate of 
return should be allowed to the capital- 
ists, if successful, in order that the serv- 
ice may be fully as efficient and extended 
as the present or the future public may 
require. 

Fifty years ago the Eighth Avenue 
Railway in New York City secured a 
charter which stated that the city might 


purchase the line at 10% over cost. This 
right of purchase was reserved at a time 
when the significance of the provision 
was not understood; nor was the right 
of purchase insisted upon in similar 
charters afterward. -In consequence 
of a controversy, this old charter, un- 
known to present holders of that stock, 
was reread, and a demand accordingly 
made by certain public-spirited citizens 
that the city now buy this plant at but 
one-sixth of its present valuation. To 
enforce such a provision, dead for fifty 
years and not a part of the policy of the 
city, might be legally correct but com- 
mercially unjust. The Charter of the 
Greater New York provides for a more 
definite policy toward public franchises, 
and if such a policy can be steadily car- 
ried out, without such severity as would 
tend to discourage new enterprises, it 
would relieve the situation. But pub- 
lic corporations should be entitled 
to the increment of their successful 
operation, like other industries, where 
the same are in the hands of private 
owners. 


Monetary Affairs. 


THE past week in the financial and 
business world was one not lacking in 
events of much importance; but it is 
difficult to trace any change in the sit- 
uation, which is governed by a feeling 
of confidence that with the passage of 
a tariff bill in the summer the founda- 
tion for a revival which will carry us 
through years of prosperity will be laid. 
Naturally the revived discussion which 
has followed the reporting of the Tariff 
bill to the Senate has not been condu- 
cive to business activity; but it is hoped 
to secure fairly early action; and there 
certainly seems to be no good reason to 
credit the reports from Washington, 
recently received, that the House will 
lay over the whole matter until the De- 
cember session, by reason of inability 
to reach-any satisfactory agreement or 
compromise with the Senate. It may be 
said, also, without entering into the 
details of the bill as reported, that it is 
highly improbable that at this stage 
of the tariff proceedings in Congress 
either the President or any members of 
his Cabinet have, as reported, taken an 
open and decided stand against any 
special features of the bill as reported 
from the Senate Finance Committee. 
All these reports, however, are matters 
which the business interests of the coun- 

try must worry over during a period 
like the present, improbable tho they 
seem on their face when they appear. 
Guesses as to when the bill will be 
passed range all the way from the first 
of July to the first of October. There 
is no excess of speculation in any direc- 
tion at the moment to give business an 
appearance of artificial activity, unless 
such may be claimed in respect to the 
enormous purchases of wool, hides, su- 
gar and a few other articles by importers 
in anticipation of tariff changes. Such 
goods bought, however, are not being 
used in current manufacture. The dis- 
tribution of goods shows little change 
from week to week, and there has been 
much surprise expressed as to the 
showing of a table prepared by the 
Mercantile Agency concerning the mat- 
ter of sales of different branches of trade 
in this country during the month of 
April. Amass of returns from all sec- 
tions show that in the month stated 
actual sales of goods were only 10% less 
than in1892,which is used for comparison 
because it is the latest year of full av- 
erage volume of general business. In 
the same month the gain over the 
month of April, 1896, was over 6 per 
cent., which is still more surprising. 
It is to be recalled in connection with 
these figures that they cover, in the 
first comparison, a period during which 
there has been a great and very general 
decline in prices; and that, in the next 
place, the business this year as com- 
pared with last must have been made to 
show particularly unfavorably by the 
great floods which in a large section of 
the country have practically prostrated 
all mercantile activity and interfered 
with credit operations. Encourage- 
ment is felt in the softening of the for- 
eign exchange market during the past 
week. Gold exports were only $2, 500,- 
ooo, or about half of what was expected. 
making the total export movement for 
the three weeks of the current outflow 
$9,000,000. The market closed on a 
basis which made shipments of specie 
impossible, except on the payment ofa 
liberal commission here by the European 
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bankers who desire gold in connection 
with recent Austrian sales of bonds in 
the German and English markets, and 
of South African mining stocks by 
France in London. 


At the Stock Exchange business 
showed a moderate increase in ac- 
tivity, but the market continued in the 
absolute control of the professional 
element on the floor. Prices were very 
irregular. On the start there was some 
buying on the reporting of the Tariff bill, 
but later in the week many of the ad- 
vances were lost on the defeat of the 
Arbitration Treaty in the Senate and a 
number of other events which were 
given a bearish interpretation by the 
few operators who were at all active in 
the market. Most significant among 
these happenings was the reduction of 
dividend by the conservative old Chicago 
and Alton Railroad from an 8% to a 7% 
basis, without any previous warning 
and without any developments to sug- 
gest such a step by the management as 
probable. The stock declined on small 
transactions when the reduced rate of 
dividend was announced, but the fact 
was of more speculative interest than 
the amount of the decline. The Alton 
has long been regarded as the ideally 
managed American railroad. It never 
extended its road into new fields, 
as did all its neighbors, who subse- 
quently suffered for their enterprise, 
but has been content with a trunk 
line business through a prosperous 
region devoted largely to agriculture. 
It has made its improvements from 
earnings, and for many years paid 
no dividends while it was building 
up its road to a condition of per- 
manency. We have to look for ex- 
planation of the reduction of the divi- 
dend to the decline in rates for traffic 
in late years, as well as to the enormous 
increase in taxation of railroad prop- 
erty. which makes Aiton’s taxes now 
much larger than years ago when its 
revenues were smaller. As a commen- 
tary upon general railroad conditions 
the significance is obvious. Depression 
in the Gould stocks, aided by reported 
disagreement between large holders, 
aided the declines in the market at the 
close, when there was large liquidation 
in Chicago Gas and other industrial 
shares recently largely advanced. 


Financial conditions continued easy. 
Commercial paper was in slightly better 
supply at 34 @4%, but time money on 
collateral was easy at 2@3% for terms 
from 60 days to five months. Currency 
is flowing back from the country in vol- 
ume sufficient to offset the exports of 
gold in bank reserves, but not the 
heavy payments of duties on goods 
rushed into the country in advance of 
the new tariff. 


The following i is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 





: *May 1. Decrease. 

peed aadevesscone $5), 92).100 — $505,8 “t ro) $911,600 
peccsececese 87, +240,900 

renee y te nders.. 105, 303; 300 6,688,200 
Depoaits......... 1,3¢ 576,863,900 6,502,600 
Cireulation ovidion 14, 672. 300 15,002,200 329,900 


The foliowing shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 














SOON icostines: $87,570,700 $87,329,800 +$240,900 
rev tenders. . 99,115,600 105,808,800 6,688,200 

Total reserve... $186,636,300 $198,133,600 $6,447,300 
Reserve requirea 

ag’t deposits... 142,590,325 144,215,975 1,625,650 

Excess res’rve. $44,095,975 $48, 917, 625 $4,821,65 0 


“* Five days. tIncrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 


May Sth, 1006—Garpias.....oo.sccccccccdcccccccccs 
ae 11th, 1895—Surplus. . 

May 12th,i894—Surplus.. 
May 13th, 1893—Surplus.. 
May 14th, 1892—Surplus 


$20,243,135 
- 31,070,100 
80,634,575 









Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 
Clearings week ending May 8th............ 
Clearings week ending * May ist.. wd 


Balances week ending May 8th. . 
Balances week ending *May Ist 





~* Five days. 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 8th, were: 


Astor Place.......... 225 Importers’ & Traders’. 585 

Broadway............. Bl Oriental. .... seceeewe an 
Se EE Pk Seve siuasuene 17634 
rifth Avenue........ 2970 I cpttedaspennnans 107% 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

. Silver has declined, touching the 
lowest price reached since March, 1895, 
and only a trifle above the lowest quo- 
tation on record December, 1894. The 
price on May 7th in New York was 

60 4c, an ounce, 
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..+. The s earnings of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company show an increase in 
1897 as compared with 1896 for the 
months of March and April and for the 
quarter ending March 31st. 


.... Since 1881 the Chicago and Alton 
Railroad Company has paid dividends 
on its common stock of 8%, the pre- 
ferred being entitled to a prior lien of 
8%; but at the meeting of the directors 
on the 6th inst. the dividend on the 
common stock was reduced from 2% to 
134% for the quarter. 


.... At the 129th annual meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce, held last 
week, the President, Mr. Alexander E. 
Orr, stated that a movement was on 
foot to build a permanent home for the 
Chamber at an estimated cost of 
$1,000,000, and that already subscrip- 
tions to the building fund had been re- 
ceived from nineteen subscribers to the 
amount of $248,000. 


.... The Commissioner of Labor, in 
response to a resolution of the Senate, 
has communicated a statement to that 
body showing the difference of the cost 
of producing white pine lumber in the 
United States and Canada. The report 
shows that while the average wages in 
sawmills in the United States is $1.71 
per day and in Canada $1.41, the aver- 
age labor cost of 1,000 feet of lumber is 
gi cents in this country to $1.23 in Can- 
ada. 


....The Michigan Central Railroad 
Company's annual report for 1896 has 
been issued, and the comparison with 
1895 is exceedingly favorable consider- 
ing the business conditions which have 
prevailed. The net balance of the 
profit arising from operation, deduct- 
ing charges, was $1,034,694 in 1886 as 
against $1,065,958 in 1895. The sur- 
plus, after payment of dividends, was 
$28,390 in 1896 as against $60,830 in 
1895. 

....The New York Security and 
Trust Co, and Messrs. Chas. T. Wing & 
Company, of 18 Wall Street, give notice 
to the holders of the Atlantic and Gulf 
bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 that 
they will exchange the same for the Sa- 
vannah, Florida and Western 5% first 
mortgage gold bonds upon certain con- 
ditions, as stated in their advertise- 
ment. Messrs. Chas T. Wing & Com- 
pany will be pleased to send circulars 
giving full details. 


.... The experiment of lighting pas- 
senger cars by electricity was tried on 
the Pennsylvania road on Thursday, the 
6th inst., the train running from Jersey 
City to Trenton and return. The lights 
maintained a nearly uniform brilliancy 
throughout the entire trip, whether the 
train went fast or slow, and at stops. 
The trial was pronounced a success. 
Eachcar carried its own one-horse-power 
dynamo, the electricity being generated 
by means of a gear wheel attached to 
the car axle connecting with the dyna- 
mo. The apparatus weighs less than 
one thousand pounds, and is automatic 
in operation, requiring no personal at- 
tention except at long intervals. The 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Rail- 
road has also been experimenting with 
electric lighting for their cars for some 
time past, and have made a contract for 
the equipment of from fifty to two hun- 
dred cars. The power is transmitted 
from the axle, as in the case of the ex- 
periment on the Pennsylvania road. 


.... Lhe following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


260 shares Knickerbocker TrustCo...... 175 
100 shares Real Estate Trust Co.......... 160 
20 shares Pacific Fire Ins. Co........... 1414 
20 shares Consolidated Gas Co......... 161% 


4o shares Brooklyn and N. Y. Ferry Co..191 
23 shares B’way and Sev. Ave. Rd. Co.200% 
17 shares Bleecker St. and Fulton Ferry 


RA Shes out occahsivviveses vase tee 31 
172 shares Norfolk and Southern.......... 70 
20 shares Monmouth Beach Club House 6% 
DUIS. 0S. 55 cn can sesh nesanecavaet 





$3,c0oo Wabash 2d 
geno K. and a 
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jute Lehigh and Wilkesbarre Coal Co. 
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DIVIDENDS. — 

The Chicago and Alton Railway Com- 
pany has announced in another column 
a dividend of $1.75 a share on its pre- 
ferred and common stock, payable June 
Ist, at their offices in New York and 
Chicago. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Ca, 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Qealers in Investment Seeurities. 


MORTGAGES. 


Every holder of 1 Kansas Mort- 
- gage is vitally interested in the 
new assignment law passed by 
the last Legislature. Trustees, 
or others in a fiduciary relation, 
failing to observe it. would be 
negligent of their trust. Mort- 
gage Companies or their receiv- 
ers are not apt to advise you of it. 


HENRY R. WILSON, 


41 WALL ST., N.Y. 
The care of Western and Southern 
Interests a Specialty. 














BUSINESS CHANCE. 


A manufacturing omgentien in the City of New 
York wishes to obtain the services of a Secretary who 
is competent to handle its office work and who can tn- 
vem ay ae 








Pp has an 
tablished and offers a splendid o 
man. Address BUSINESS, Box 


NOTICE. 


The People’s National Bank, located at Denver in the 
State of Colorado, is closing up its affairs. All note 
0 


holders and othe f said Association, 





reputation, is well es- 
+ med to the right 
, N. Y. City 





Savannah, Florida & Western 
Railway Company. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF 


Atlantic & Gulf Seven Per Cent. Bonds. 


This Company has made arrangements with the New 
York Security and Trust Company to psy at matarity, 
July ist, 1897, the Atlantic and Gulf Bonds, or to ex- 
change therefor the six per cent. First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds reserve for this purpose, in accordance with the 
terms of the mortgage securing the same, dated April 
1st, 1884, and the following advertisement. 

The interest upon the Bonds thus exchanged has been 
reduced to five per cent. per annum. 


Savannah, Florida & Western Railway Company, 


By H. B. PLANT, President. 
New York, May 7th 1897. 


New York, May 8th, 1897. 

Referring to the above notice, holders of the Atlan- 
tic and Gulf Bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 desiring 
to exchange the same for the Savannah, Florida and 
Western five per cent. First Mortgage Gold Bonds, will 
have the privilege of doing so until June ist, 1897, upon 
payment of five per cent. of the amount of their bonds, 
provided they shall notify the New York Security and 
Trust Company prior to that date of their purpose to so 
exchange. 

The Bonds offered in exchange are a part of the $6,- 
500,000 First Mortgage Gold Bonds authorized under the 
Mortgage of April ist, 1884, with interest reduced to 
five per cent., payable April and October ist, both prin- 
cipal and interest payable in Gold Coin of the present 
standard of weight and fineness, in New York City, and 
mature April ist, 1934, 

They are a first lien on 487 miles of the Savannah, 
Florida and Western Road, and cover 58 miles addi- 
tional, subject to prior lines of $664,000 (which will be 
paid off on or before September, 1899), at only $12,000 per 
mile. 

The undersigned are now prepared to purchase at par, 
adjusting interest, the Bonds of and holders who mey 
desire to sell rather than exchange. 

Arrangements will be made to have the new Bonds 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange as soon as 
issued. 

Circulars can be had upon application. 


New York Security & Trust Co 


46 WALL 8T., 


Chas. T. Wing & Company, 


18 WALL 8ST. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nes. 45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This ay =) A is a le depository for moneys ae 
rustee 


d to act as guardian, 





r p 
M. J. LAWRENCE, President. 


Dated April 27th, 1897. 
07 MUNICIEAL WARRANTS. 
a ° Write for details. Robt. = Strahorn & Co., 


Equitable Building, Boston, Mass. 








KOUNIZE BROS 


BROADWAY AND CEDAR ST. 


LETTER 





LETTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


Government 4x 


. . 
Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
ts WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SECURITY, 











COVENIEN 
oe, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADW AY, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the - Ke ping 
securities. = of at A mete 54 Pr Ce8, €: 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 
ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
T._ MOORE, Vice 


D DELAFIELD, Vice President ; 
OK, Cashier; EDW. J. BALDWIN, 





Ass’t Cash 
T 


ier. 
he National Park Bank of New York. 
--82,900, 





$1,000 Erie 1st cons. general lien 4%. ....62% 
135shares Third Ave. Rd. Co............ 151 


le- 








into Court, and is autho! 
or 6 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


JouN A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JamEs, Vice Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Lovis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


-TRUSTEES. 
WittiamM H Macy,Jr., 
wm 8: 


5 NE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GrorGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WaLporF AsTor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 

OHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 


ART, 
JouHN HaRsEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JouN CrRosBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CooPER, 








WILL ROcKEFELLER, 
Arex. E.O OHN 8. KENNEDY, 
D. O. MILLS. 
DIVIDENDS. 





CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD CO. 
Cur1caao, ILL., May 5th, 1897. 
Notice.—A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Sev- 
enty-five cents per share has this day been declared on 
the preferred and common stock of this company, paya- 
ble on the first day of June next to the stockho ders of 
record at the close of business hours on the 10th inst. 
The dividend on shares registered in New York will 
meg at the  ¥- of the com . 
uyle: 











poll 
two hours thereafter. r the pare of thi 

and also of a special meeting of the Stockholders, to be 
held the same at 2 1 

transfer books will 


EW YORK, 7th, 
Notice is hereby given that a Special meet; 
Stockholders of the N York and Harle 


01 

shall authorize said Company through its Board of Di- 

rectors and proper officers to execute, and to deliver an 

issue of its bon: 

000, payable 
f th 


cee May ist, a.p., 2000, bearin: 
interest at the rate o: . i : 


ree and one-half of one per 





York, or to some other Trustee or Trustees 
i xe b Board of Directo: 


m st 
bonds; and to ratify the pr of the 
D such bonds and mortgage. 
Board of Directors. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 
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1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
depwsits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMIITED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


A. M. KIDDER & CO., 


BANKERS, 
18 Wall Street, New York. 
Established 1865. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS SUBJECT TO 
SIGHT CHECK. BUY AND SELL ON COMMIS- 
SION STOCKS AND BONDS, EITHER FOR CASH 
OR ON MARGIN, AND DEAL IN 


Investment Securities. 


H J. MORSE. CHARLES D. MARVIN. W. M. KIDDER. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YOKR 


TO THE HOLDERS OF BONDS 
OF THE 


[ake Shore & Michigan Sout 
am Railway Company. 


Under an agreement between the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Company and ourselves, we 
offer to exchange into the new 3% per cent. 100-year 
Gold Bonds, bonds of the following issues: 

Buffalo and Erie Railroad Company? per 
cent. Mortgage Bonds, due April 1st, 1898. 

Lake Shore Railway Company 7 per cent. 
Mortgage Bonds, due April 1st. 1899. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
way Company Consolidated Mortgage and 
Sinking Fund 7 per cent. Bonds, due July 
1st, 1900. 

Lake Shore and Michigan Seuthern Rail- 
way Company Second Mortgage 7 per cent. 
Bonds, due December 1st, 1903. 

These Bonds will be received by us on a 34 per cent. 
interest basis, as of June ist, 1897, against delivery of 
the new 334 per cent. Gold Bonds, at the price of 102%. 

Circulars giving particulars of the exchange and of 
the new Bonds can be obtained at our office upon ap- 
plication. 

This offer to exchange the existing Bonds into new 
Bonds will remain open until June 1st, 1897. 


SPEYER & CO., 


30 BROAD STREET, NEWYORK. 


Commercial Affairs. 


IN the commercial markets the week 
brought little change of significance, 
Mercantile failures are slightly less in 
number than a year ago, and bank 
clearings show only a nominal decrease 
of 2 compared with a year ago, while 
in comparison with 1892 the falling off 
is nearly 15%, partly due to the heavy 
decline in the prices of commodities in 
the intervening period. May settlements 
are stillin progress in various direc- 
tions, and help to keep up the record 
of clearings this year. Railroad ton- 
nage is better than a month ago, both 
East and West, and the Southwest is 
fast recovering from the great stagna- 
tion of trade induced by the floods. 
Railroad earnings are also beginning to 
improve. In most sections of the 
county retail trade has been stimulated 
by the advent of better weather, and 
collections are reported fair among 
banks east ofthe Rocky Mountains and 
north of the Ohio River. In the prod- 
uce markets conditions have become 
more settled, but speculative transac- 
tions continue heavy. Wheat declined 
slightly, with corn a fraction higher. 
Meats declined, and coffee was firm, 
tho unchanged in spot price. Cotton 
was heavy on the absence of foreign in- 
quiry, but this was generally attributed 
to a combination of English spinners 
with the purpose of forcing down prices 
in the American market. The demand 
for both cotton and woolen goods is 
small, and a feature of the week was a 
decline in print cloths at Fall River to 
2 7-16 cents, the lowest price ever re- 
corded, and at which figure large pur- 
chases appear to be possible whenever 
buyers come into the market. Wool 
continues firm on a large business. In 
five weeks’ sales to the three impor- 
tant markets in this country have 
been 49,737,850 pounds, against 23,- 
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327,100 pounds in 1892 when nearly all 
the mills were running on full time. 
The iron trade is quieter, and a few fur- 
naces are forced to shut down. 








READING NOTICES. 


Ir will be remembered that the great dry goods 
store of Messrs. Jos. Horne & Co., was burned in the 
late disastrous fire at Pittsburg, Penn., the loss on 
building and contents being estimated at about 
$3,000,000. Messrs. Jos, Horne & Co. announce that 
pose g have secured quarters at 525-527 Penn Avenue 

will resume business on May 17th. 








Messrs. Sueprarp Knapp & Co., Sixth Avenue, 
Thirteenth to Fourteenth Sts., anticipating a great 
rise in ts if the Dingley tariff passes, are offer- 
ing Royal Wiltons, which are probably the best 
wearing carpets e, at the extraordinarily low 

rices of $1.50 and $1.75 a yard. Body Brussels, 
ingrains and mattings are at the lowest prices on 
record. They also ofter great reductions in their fur- 
niture department, and there can be no better time 
for refurnishing than the present. 


O’NEILL’S. 


Messrs H. O’Nent & Co., of Sixth Avenue, 
Twentieth to Twenty-first Sts., have an announce- 
ment elsewhere in this paper which will be of great 
interest to all ladies, as they have just closed a great 
deal by which they came into possession of 30,000 
yards of the most popular dress good;, imported for 
the present season, of all the latest designs and the 
best weaves. Having been imported under the present 
tariff the prices of these goods have been placed at 
figures which are simply astounding, and mean their 
= disappearance from the counters of H. O’ Neill 

oO. 








GOOD BUSINESS. 


WHILE many business men are complaining of 
1 trade word comes to us from the Boston Woven 
ose and Rubber Co, of Boston, Mass., that they 
are so far behind their orders that they are 
discontinuing advertising to a very large extent, 
and will continue this policy until they can catch up 
with their orders. The Boston Woven Hose and 
ubber Co. is very well known to our readers as the 
mauufacturers of the celebrated Vim Tires, and near- 
ly all bicycle riders either use the Vim Tires or are 
only waiting to wear out their present ones to do so. 
They also manufacture the Vimoid Kit which they 
claim repairs a bicycle better, easier, quicker and 
more effectually than anything.else on the market. 








Nuns Veilings 
Rice Grenadines. 


These novelties have just been re- 
ceived, both lines are open weave and 
sheer to show the Silk lining; new 
blues, grays, cadets, 

Fifteen styles in Covert-weaves,whip- 
cords, corkscrews and coaching twills; 
all the shades that tailors are using. 


Cloth for Bicycle Suits,—Tweeds and 
Coverts, brown and tan Overchecks, 
heavy, particularly good value, at 
$1.00 a yard. 

White accordion-plaited skirt patterns 
for graduates; also full line of Plaited 
Robes, on counter at Eleventh Street 
entrance. 


Full Summer Stock of Challies now 
ready. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


yOURNEg 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 


315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successtul branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.. 
and when the amount purchased 1s $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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EASY TO BUY PIANOS. 

peony Sam and his postal service make it a single 
mat or you to h a satisf: piano 
the Ivers & Pond Piano Co., of Boston, even tho 
your home is in California. 
_ It is safe to deal with a reputable firm by mail. It 
is ae safe to deal with the Ivers & Pond peo- 
ple, for 





any of our 
5 to$100 on a 
iano they are advised to write to Ivers & Pond 

iano Co., 114 Boylston St., Boston, Mass., for their 
handsome free catalogue. 





Tue Yarmouth Steamship Company, of Boston, 
Mass., have an advertisement in this issue of THe 
INDEPENDENT which our ers cannot afford to 
miss. The Yarmouth line takes the traveler from 
Boston right up to the ji mp aod of Nova Scotia, and 
it goes without saying there is no more delight- 
ful spot in which tc spend a vacation than it. No 
matter what a person’s ideas of a vacation may be 
Nova Scotia comprehends them all. * Beautiful 
Nova Scotia,” a finely illustrated book telling all 
about this delightful region, will be sent to any 

dress upon receipt of ten cents, by J. F. Spinney, 
Agent, 43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


PRIZES FOR SUNLIGHT SOAP WRAP- 
PERS. 


THE announcement of winners tor the month of 
March of the Sunlight Soap monthly wrapper com- 
petition in what is known as District No. 1, consist- 
ing of New York City, Brooklyn, Long and Staten 
Islands and New Jersey, have come to hand. Messrs. 
Lever Bros., Lid., have awarded the first prize of 
$100 to F. Merton Lunger, 100 North Avenue, Plain- 
field, N. J. The five second prizes, each of a ane 
Pierce Special Bie. have been awarded to Wm. 
Walter Wolff, 73 Hick Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
Hiram D. Warner, 212 Union St., Hackensack, N. J.; 
C. H. Shoemaker, 142 Willis Ave., New York, N. Y.; 
G. E. Hannah, 371 Ellison St., Patterson, N. J.; 
W. C. Schneider, 69 Guilden St, New Brunswick, 
N. J. The ten third prizes, each af a 325 gold watch, 
have been awarded to Fred C. McAllister, 1049 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Henry Hahn, 274¢ 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N, Y.; Harry Tomford. 
263 Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edith C. Lane. 
104 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Walter B. Acker- 
man, 92 Washington St., Paterson, N. J.; Mrs. John 
J. Moffatt, 255 Macon St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; A. F. 
Beyer, 326 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. B Mei- 
roy, Summit, N. J.; George Weingaertner, 25 Old 
Bergen Road, Jersey City, N.J.; Ed. H. Smith, 387 
Myrtle Ave., Brook! yn, ¥. 

dvertisements in this paper from time to time 
for particulars, or write to Lever Bros.. Ltd., Hud- 
son and Harrison Sts. , New York. 
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Ladies’ Real Balbriggan Hose, 


Black, Tan, Navy Biue, and Slate. 
Embroidered Fronts and Fancy Stripe. 


French Lisle Thread’ Hose, 


Plain, Fancy Stripe, Emb’d Fronts, and 
Tartan Effects. 


Ladies’ Silk Hose, 


Tartan Plaids, Embroidered Fronts. 


Children’ s 


Real Balbriggan, 


Lisle 


Thread, and French Hose. 
Children’s Socks. 
MEN’S HALF HOSE, 


Plain Colors, Fancy Stripe andEmb’d Fronts. 
Men's Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk 


Half Hose. 


GOLF HOSE. 


Proadovay AH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





ONEI 





THAT MEANS 





il \ 


black 
and 


to sell for 75c. a yard 


48-inch SCOTCH TWEEDS 


Mixtures. 


shades, regular 2.89 quality 


Friday. 


| 
A BIG TRANSACTION IN 


DRESS GOODS 


MUCH TO YOU: 


30,000 Yards 


45-inch all-wool BROCADED LACE ETAMINESand 44-inch ] 
all-wool LENOS, in shades of navy, myrtle, cream and 


38-inch TWEED MIXTURES, fabrics that were manufactured 


46-inch ILLUMINATED KNOTTED CANVAS 
45-inch SILK and WOOL POPLIN PLAIDS 


MANUFACTURED TO SELL FOR 1.00 to 1.50 


48-inch SILK and WOOL NOVELTIES and 44-inch all-wool All at 
FRENCH EPINGLINES, latest and most desirable fancy 
MADE TO SELL FOR 1.00 to 1.39. 


48-inch all-wool MEXICAN CHECK CANVAS in the most 
fashionable shades, regular price 2.00 yard 


48-inch SILK AND WOOL GRENADINES, all the latest 





of New York City. 














Of the most Popular Dress Fabrics 
woven for this season’s wear passed 
from the Importers’ into our hands last 
It was a lucky purchase— 
lucky for you because of the great op- 
portunity it gives you, and lucky for 
us because of the chance it gives us 
to add to our reputation as being fore- 
most among the great Dress Goods 
retailers of this country. 
some of the remarkable prices we’re 
going to sell this great stock for: 


Here are 


All at 


Y ame 
Yard. 








All at 


39¢ 


| yard. 
49C 
yard. 


98c 


sagt 


1.25 


ALL MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 
{35> All paid purchases delivered free to any point within 100 miles 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 2st St., New York. 
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a 
COTTON WASH FABRICS. 
From the many dainty styles we 
bring these to your attention, because 
they are pretty and very low priced: 

SWISS AND ROSEMARY OR- 
GANDY LAWNS—fine sheer cloths 
in handsome designs. Worth 10 gy 
cents per yard, at... ........cceee 6 
CORDED LAWNS-—a very pop- 
ular fabric this season, choice 
styles and combinations of color- 
ings. Have been sold for 12% 8 
cents per yard, at........cccseceee Se 
EMBROIDERED LACE OR- 
GANDY-—lace embroidered stripes, 
in Nile green, light blue, lavender, 
yellow, white and black grounds, in 
beautiful designs. Regular pricey gy 
this season, 20 cents per yard, at... l Cc 
BATISTE—39 inches wide, a 
very handsome line, in great vari- 
ety, a very popular fabric this oa. 
Ce | ete ee tee ee 
LAPPET LAWNS—in the latest 
styles and colorings, from the best 
makers, polka dots, rose buds, etc., 
on blue, pink, green, navy, black 15 
and white grounds, at............++ 
DENTELLE MOUSSELINE—a 
beautiful imported cloth, new 
weave, with exquisite floral and 
conventional figures. Has been 33 gy 
COMI BEF GERU, BE so oo 5 cc coeccace 25¢€ 
SILK STRIPE TISSUE—a dain- 
ty, silk striped, sheer linen, the 
stripes are in white, red, blue, 
green, yellow and lavender, very m»» 
SN ee eee Cee dal 
Samples sent to any address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDCE & CLOTHIER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CARPETS. 


You will make no mistake in purchasing one of our 


ROYAL WILTONS, 


(the best wearing Carpet made.) 


Special Prices for ONE WEEK 
ONLY $1.50 to $1.75 PER YARD. 


BODYBRUSSELS (full five frame) from......... 79&* 





or 

TIGRE Gree Sie sad 5 305 55.5300 cdsse ccna 25c. 

MATTINGS: New Importation; 5,000 rolls China and 
Japanese Straw. 

CHINA from $3.50. 

JAPANESE from $5.50 per roll of 40 yards. 


FURNITURE 


Reduction Sale. 


Bed Room, Dining Room and Parlor Suits; also 
Couches and odd pieces (of our own upholstering), to 
close out quickly. 


Summer Furniture. 


Couches, Chairs, Rockers and Tables, upholstered in 
Fine Ningpoo Mattings, at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


6th Ave., 13th to 14th Sts., N.Y. 








SUMMER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
THE PERFECT SUMMER LAND 


Ever summered in Nova Scotia? It’s ideal—cool 
healthful, beautiful in scenery, romantic in history, 
perfect for cycling, boating, bathing and fishing. And 
a charming 17-hour sail, at a $5.00 fare ($9.00 for the 
round trip) takes you to 


NOVA SCOTIA 


from Boston on the “ Boston” or “ Yarmouth,” the fin- 
est and fastest coasting steamers that leave Boston 
arbor. 

They sail from Lewis Wharf Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday at noon, and next morhing you 
breakfast at Yarmouth, the Gateway of Nova Scotia, 
from which you can reach the beautiful Annapolis Val- 
ley, the famous Evangeline country, or the wonder- 
ful South Shore. “ Beautiful Nova Scotia,’ a brand- 
new, finely illustrated book by a Boston writer, tells all 
about it. 

Send ten cents postage for it or write for free folder 
toJ.F. SPINNEY, Agent 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS,N.Y. 
HEAD QUARTERS 


for Congregational Home Missionary Meetings, held 
M 





ay . 
For rates and room: 





Address, W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 








PN 8 OE NORE LON ORATE 
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Insurance. 


Some Notes on the Massa- 
chusetts Life Report. 


Part II of the forty-second annual 
report of the Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner is noticeable, as usual, because it 
zsareport. The Department was the 
first one established, antedating that in 
this State by four or five years. It has 
had its errors and faults, and has not 
been entirely free from party politics, 
but has never fallen under the influence 
of that blight in any such degree as in 
this and most of the States; for in- 
stance, the incumbent of the office in 
Massachusetts, so far as we recall, has 
never been so occupied with politics as 
to turn over to the Legislature, without 
comment, a mass of figures collated and 
summarized by his clerks, as was done 
by John F. Smyth at least. In Massa- 
chusetts the Commissioner finds time 
and feels interest enough to say some- 
thing—to discuss, to criticise and to ad- 
vise. Mr. Merrill occupies forty pages 
thus, and actuarial replies to inquiries 
from him regarding surrender values 
occupy some seventy more. 

The subject of rebates, very natural- 
ly—because it has received especial at- 
tention in Massachusetts—is first touch- 
ed upon. Neither, in any necessity for 
large increase of membership in order 
to attain the best good nor in any nar- 
rowness or visibly approaching exhaus- 
tion of the field, can there be found 
excuse for prodigal expenditures in the 
initial cost of procuring business. Yet 
Mr. Merrill thinks the vice of ‘‘ unholy 
commissions and allowances’’ cannot 
easily be mended by leg slation without 
danger of absolute destruction to the 
companies, because—except in the in- 
conceivable case of similar and simul- 
taneous legislation in all the States— 
the effect would be to handicap the 
companies of the State or States which 
did legislate; the company ‘‘so crippled 
could not offer inducement of the mar- 
ket price for business, and agents would 
not remain in its service; it could, 
therefore, simply collect its renewals 
and gradually taper out.’’ Therefore, 
Mr. Merrill deprecates legislation 
until it is clearly shown that re- 
form cannot be brought about 
voluntarily by the companies, and 
we agree therewith, altho not quite 
agreeing that the effect of it would in- 
evitably be as he expects. As to re- 
bating, he states—and his information 
must be accepted—that the most nu- 
merous and seemingly best authenti- 
cated complaints are against agents of 
a few influential companies which keep 
aloof from the compact while professing 
the greatest concern about the evil. 
He insists that these ought to come in, 
so as to give the referee jurisdiction. 
The mischief is in the excessive broker- 
age which permits the agent to rebate. 
We fully concur with Mr. Merrill that 
the companies can, if they will, spread 
the initial expense over several years; 
this is almost equivalent to saying that 
the root of the mischief is in the single 
brokerage itself; for we believe—and 
have repeatedly said—that real reform 
and full health in life insurance require 
the return of the old-fashioned com- 
mission plan, z. ¢., a smaller percentage 
_on the first year’s business and a small 
percentage on renewals. This would 
not please the ‘‘lightning’’ agent, but 
it is theoretically and practically right 
and sound for all concerned. 

Prior to 1877, a little so-called mu- 
tual aid or benefit business had been 
done in Massachusetts by Freemasons 
and other secret societies, under a 
statute allowing this sort of attach- 





ment. to aid their own widows and o1- 
phans. Under a general law of that 
year, organizations could be formed 
for that special purpose, and, as has 
been often pointed out, the as- 
sessment plan found advantage at the 
start in the reaction natural upon the 
losses by failure of a number of compan- 
ies in 1872-'76. The law was loose. It 
required that there should not be a fixed 
premium, and then—with surprising 
neglect—substantially provided noth- 
ing further, either in provisions or in 
safeguards. To lessen the irregularity 
of assessment calls, legislative permis- 
sion was obtained to keep one assess- 
ment in an ‘‘emergency fund’’—the first 
step toward the Old Line reserve which 
was to have been reformed away alto- 
gether. Next, to meet a growing un- 
easiness from failures among  them- 
selves, the associations obtained leave 
to deposit with the State treas- 
ure the equivalent of one assess- 
ment as a pledge; this was next 
followed by permission to raise this 
fund without limit, remaining in hands 
of the management. Thus there were 
two more steps toward reserve. With 
this came statutory authority to dis- 
tribute back to the members, and the 
promise arose of dividends, tontines 
and surrender values; rates also began 
(whether in absence of law, merely, or 
in its defiance) to be called premiums, 
and plans of ten and twenty-payment 
policies, on level premiums, were an- 
nounced. Clearly this was in disregard 
of law, and we hardly need say, once 
more, that we agree fully with Mr. 
Merrill in condemnation of the employ- 
ment ofthat term. Assessment associ- 
ations should not be called ‘‘compa- 
nies,”’ nor should their rates or collec- 
tions be called ‘‘premiums’’;they should 
be called what they distinctively are, for 
the purpose of distinction and to make 
impossible the confusing of them with 
level-premium companies. 

Next sprang up the worst abuse of 
all, the assessment ‘‘endowment” and 
‘‘bond.” In its short career, Mr. Mer- 
rill says over $12,000,000 was drawn 
from the masses, most of which went 
to greedy and sharp promoters and 
players. But the evolution is now com- 
plete. Of the 62 assessment societies 
formed under the laws of 1877 only two 
remain, and these have gradually worked 
themselves over into Old Liners, from 
which they differ chiefly in absence of 
sufficient reserve. 

One of these two is the Massachusetts 
Benefit, which has been of late brought 
quite into prominence by its own inter- 
nal difficulties, culminating in a change 
of management. Mr. Merrilladdsafew 
pages on the old theme of the certain 
inefficiency of any assessment plan 
which attempts to cover whole lifeat the 
cost of temporary insurance, and into 
this we need not follow him. He cites 
the Massachusetts Benefit as an exam- 
ple, and it is only fair to add that the 
officers of that society have, not unrea- 
sonably, represented to him that his 
remarks will be construed, in the pres- 
ent circumstances, as an Official semi- 
condemnation and will do them injury; 
he has therefore agreed to make certain 
verbal mollifying changes before the 
document is out in bound form. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company. 

A NEW PRESIDENT ELECTED. 

OWING to the resignation of W. H. 
H. Moore, A. A. Raven, Vice Presi- 
dent, was recently elected President of 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. Mr. Raven was born in 1833 in 
the Island of Curagoa, in the West In- 
dies, and was educated in St. Thomas, 
and came to New York when he was 
seventéen years old. He entered the 
service of the Atlantic on January 4th, 
1852, and. the following year became 
corresponding clerk, He was elected 
fourth Vice President in 1873, third 
Vice President in 1874, and second Vice 
President in 1886, on. the death of the 
late Charles Dennis.:-In October of 
1895 he was made first Vice President. 
After forty-five years of faithful service, 
therefore, Mr. Raven becomes Presi- 
dent. Mr. Raven isa Director in the 
Home Life Insurance Company and 
Recording Secretary of the American 
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Geographical Society. He is also a 
member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and was last week elected Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Under- 
writers. The two former presidents of 
the Atlantic Mutual, Mr. Jones and Mr. 
Moore, were also presidents of the 
Board of Underwriters. The new Vice 
President, F. A. Parsons, was born in 
Goshen, N. Y., and educated at Trinity 
School, this city, and has been forty- 
four years in the service of the Atlantic. 
He entered the company as a boy, and 
rose step by step until 1895, when he 
became second Vice President. Cor- 
nelius Eldert, the newly elected second 
Vice President was born and educated 
at Jamaica, Long Island, entered the 
service of the company as a boy and has 
been with the Atlantic thirty-two years. 
He entered the adjustment department 
of the company twenty-five years ago, 
and his faithful services have been rec- 
ognized by the promotion just made. 
The new third Vice President is Theo- 
dore P. Johnston, also born and edu- 
cated at Jamaica, and the son of the 
Rev. Dr. William L. Johnstcn, for about 
forty years Rector of Grace Church, 
Jamaica. Mr. Johnston, like Mr. El- 
dert, entered the company asa boy thir- 
ty-two vears ago, and in 1872 entered 
the underwriting department of the 
company. The policy of the Atlantic 
Mutual, it is therefore seen, is to ad- 
vance those who have been faithful em- 
ployés for a term of years. J. H. Chap- 
man continues as Secretary. Mr. Chap- 
man is a New York man by birth and 
education, and entered the Atlantic in 
1854, and after a few months was made 
Cashier, which position he held until 
1865, when he was elected Secretary. 

The Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany was organized in 1842, and was 
first located at the northeast corner. of 
Wail and Hanover Streets where the 
Custom House now stands. In 1852 it 
moved to its present quarters. The 
following figures, showing the financial 
history of the company since its organ- 
ization to December 31st, 1896, will 
prove of interest: 


Premiums received from 
or ging on risks termi- $ ¥6 
Mated...........eeeeeeeese 197,318,765 
Losses paid to dealers........ 113,753,991 88 
Certificates of profits issued. 69,382,210 co 


Certificates otf 


profits re- 
deemed 


Sih ve Sbws'cmews bien 63,419,820 00 
15,723,014 85 
DECEMBER 31ST, 1896—ONE YEAR. 


Gross assets exceed.......... 
Annual premium receipts ex- 
ceed 


$11,250,000 00 


Seeke case enaeeccasceas 3,500,000 00 
January Ist, 1897, assets...... 11,312,753 18 
Gross premiums.............. 3,706,063 89 
Losses paid in 1896........... 1,249,999 OI 
Return of premium and ex- 

PODSEB... oe vccvecnceevevce 646,420 25 


Considering that the company was or- 
ganized without capital other than 
$100,000 borrowed asa convenience and 
subscription notes of $500,000, this is a 
wonderful showing. The cash was re- 
turned in two years, and the subscription 
notes absorbed by premiums. 

The Trustees of the company include 
such well-known gentlemen as W. H. 
H. Moore, A. A. Raven, Joseph H. 
Chapman, James Low, James G. De 
Forest, William De Groot, William H. 
Webb, Horace Gray, Christian De 
Thomsen, Charles P. Burdett, Henry 
E. Hawley, William E. Dodge, Law- 
rence Turnure, John L. Riker, C. A. 
Hand, John D. Hewlett, Gustav Am- 
sinck, N. Denton Smith, Chas. H. Mar- 
shall, Chas. D. Leverich, Edw. Floyd- 
Jones, George H. Macy, Waldron P. 
Brown, Anson W. Hard, Joseph Agos- 
tini, Vernon H. Brown, Leander N. 
Lovell, Everett Frazar, William B. 
Boulton, Geo. W. Quintard, Paul L. 
Thebaud, George Coppell, Gustav H. 
Schwab and Francis M. Bacon. 








INSURANCE. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1897......818,546,959 9¢ 
PPIES............000000 17;203:288 $ 





1851. 1897. 


LIABLL 


ME TO save siscovssescnoveesee 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 





May 13, 1897 
IT GROWS SO FAST 


that it is hard to keep track of it. Ten years ago 
it had assets of only $3,152,368 and insurance 
of $22,539,569. At the close of 1896 it had 
funds of $16,529,860.77, and insurance in force 
of $93,898,215.00, the assets having been quin- 
tupled and the insurance more than quadru- 
pled. These are great results for a Company of 
this size, or of any size. These statements are 
made by one of the best Insurance Journals in 
the land. The Company of which it speaks is 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, O, 


e 6 ° 
Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 

A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ¢emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 


operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


of New York, for its literature. 





COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pine and William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $31,636,776 
Insurance in Foree, 113,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 











Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


Cash Capital...................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
RRS BOB. fini ocsccecowssadesensae 4,212,128 37 


Net Surplus....................0.. 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross ASSCES................sec00s 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R, J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,,8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department. 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 





RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 





May 13, 1897 


FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL, STATEMENT 
OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. TicCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Cit. 





DECEMBER 3i, 


1896. 





a “ ASSETS. 

United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)....... Beh ekees sod Giihel Saag aeaa' > $113,446,868 
Bonds and Mortgages, ENGINES as ''s acs ccocd vs sicessc a beceser> E Oieear hws s 37,509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings). sgueateuaees A SS 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection...............cececceceececeerecececs 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest..............ceeeeeeeeeeees 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

NT OUND cin vives vbeciccoceccevseesesdecspensebesiventde tue sens’ 6,996,392 
ROE We MES MOLTIG oo. 55 occ w oc's nnocccceccecasccescccresnoateccaces 1,422,72 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403).....+.+++.++- 984,200 


Total Assets. 


ee ee ween rene 


oe 





--- $187,176,406 





LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York 


Insurance Department. pees $158,115,938 


Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; 


Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments............. 


Total Liabilities.................. 
_ Total Surplus to Policy-hol 


New York State Insurance Department)...... 


2,188,084 
190,387 


eee eee ee ee ee 





Oe MER 


ders (per Certificate 
26,681,997 


























_ ewer ree | ae eT 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities............ ieee oie anisclenies : $6,032,946 
eer ePID 5 «Gc aisle cos cies S60 De Sie Uhirinay.c 60s sbices nese see sectecathngs 25,105,130 
NG edo cs givis Anan de sinha is dais es cldee's inicieeeisaaecbewe atewedaeae.s 8,001,482 
Total Income...........-- aie a aaiisth Stesaans Shab etavese es --$39,139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 
Death-Claims..........0..+1.sseeeeeeeeeeees pease soeentess Loses ale oeteie seis $9,462,506 
OE EEE Se NEE MEE NE HE Seas Rope sass 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders. Biaivin brals'aiaberCusreleuiaaie Seni 6,590,234 
Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 
and Inspection of Risks................eeeeeeeee Weislapeiste se awlane meee 3,099,036 
Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of pine 661, 
and miscellaneous expenditures.............+.+++- ial Saks gamle etaies oi5 oternisiok ae 298 
Total DPT ORUNATAR: -0--neenereneser-roresne er Seats $26, 398,955 
TEXCOSS OF INCOME. .0. o.oo. ccc ccs ccessecesee Peace waes pusabaewines ue 12,740,603 
\ * AAS REAARES SOS ace etre $39, 139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895...........- sees 277,693 ~~: $79,027,329 
+ New Insurances Paid-for, 1896........ Scieiéialsisie's a oaaeriioieataelnd : 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc.............++005 saitedele ta 652 2,247,878 
MUMININE oitarnacincwine wo.50's5> ralsiee dens seme a oheaae uals 332,734 $922,840,194 
Poteal TevWaAPO AEs cokes Wes oc oe vinsiccwicaccs cna ssccebvwcsnecess 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.......... esis 299,785 $826,816,648 
ee IRE Tad ccd et aslagide be casi ts cneindicccsvinelne 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in 1896............+sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 





CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF 


NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


Albany, January oth, 1897. 


I, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 


standing on the 31st day of December, 1896, to 


be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 


Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be 


$158, 1 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual S 


15,938. 


t for D b 





gist, 1896, filed in this De- 


partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$187, 1 


$26,68 | ,997, 


76,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 


other Liabilities. 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 





















[L. s.] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN A. McCALL........ eeeasheusen President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK. .............005+ Vice President. | HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH............... 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
R. W. WEESS...............00065 javeevee Actuary. | JOHN ©. WHITNEY.... ............... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY.......... eceee Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY...... ..-.. Supt. of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES. 

Wii11aM H. APPLETON.......D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. _ GEO. AUSTIN MoRRISON.......Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 
C. C. BALDWIN .....cccccccccccccscccsccces ovvesuitew RR: § TAA VED aii vs osesisccccisscvicocceves Nevins & Co. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY.........ccccecseceececces Capitalist. | AveGusTus G. PaInR...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........- The H. B. Claftin Co., Dry Goods: | GEORGE W. PERKINS.......... cdeceted 3d Vice President. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD......Late Sec’y U. S. Treasury. | EpMUND D. Ranpo.pu...Pres. Continental Nat’l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS..........--+++ Treasurer of Company. | HirRaM R. STEELE Attorney at Law. 
WriiiaM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OSCARS. STRAUS.............cccceeeceeeesees China Ware. 
Wu. B. HORNBLOWER........ Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York C.ty. 
WALTER H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK..............0seeeeeeseeeeses Vice President. 
Woopsury Lanapon..Joy, Langdon & Co., Dry Goods. | Joan J. VALENTINE..... Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
Rosert J. Lowky...... soceves Senn oucseheine chaps Banker. | A. H. WELOH...............++ fendidbene 2d Vice President. 
Joun A. MoCALL.. DAVID A. WRELLB........0000000 pthespeies tanec Capitalist. 
Henry C, Morrixn... ‘Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 





* Does a include esas ‘reported Arst. premiums on new issues. Policies are not reported in force unless the 


first premium mn pai 
No orsum of insurance is is Included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor s pro- 
t Polided in the contract, has been paid to the Company in a" . . 





THE INDEPENDENT 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1997. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896.. -» $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

FO oo etn loccdn pete racic se ecerces 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums................-.++.. $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896.............-.++ _ $2,658,108 58 
Losses os ee the same 

period.. soe + $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CIN on iv ecenig sbtisscacenenccccacice 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
isi dave conc cc cdsesccsvccrocscvecs 175,229 5 

PAB ove Fececcacavestesseventesicqasen $11,312,753 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The tanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. Ihe certificates to be produced at the time 
of pay . and lied 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
W.H. H. MOORE, a. pee SMITH, 


A. A. RAVE) . H. MAR) ‘LL, 
sara E. CHAPMAN, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 


LO W. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES @. DE EoResT. GEORGE H: MACY, 
wrt DE GROOT, ALDRON by abl 


HOR GRA JO} x 
CH RISTIAN De e THOMSEN,V RNON H. BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, LEA? d 
z . HAWL 

WILLIAM E. DODGE WI ; N 
LAW RENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, PAUL L. 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL, 


JOHN D. HEWLETT, C 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M BACON” 


W.H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 


Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 

Cash Capital. ........ccceccccsccccsssecsecsesers $500,000 00 

Reserve for re-insurance and all other claims 1,560,056 . 

Surplus over all Liabilities..............--+-++ 465,734 4 
Total Assets, Jan. ist, 189 . $2,525, 790 “4 

THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Presiden‘. 


























1897. 


THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

AU Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

“‘ After one year from the date of issue, thé 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’ 

*€ This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel,? or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and a Agents, wishing to represent 





this ee, 3 communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 2, 361 Broadway, New York. 
OFFICERS: 
EORGE La URFORD. ..President. 
¢ P. FRAL 





T a ; 
ARTHUR C. PERRY...... Cashier. 
Br; | Be 3 Serre Medical Director. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. Wises Suciewenianees Pres. Chem. Nat. Beak. 
PA ag J Pi isccsxksughenetesesssscccdnesse x ~ 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. 8B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. - 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


(625) 25 
A Judicial Opinion. 


Certain political demagogues 
have come forward of late urging 
the taxation of Life Insurance com- 
panies and the making of laws tend- 
ing directly to embarrass them in the 
transaction of business) Common 
sense and the mere observation of 
the great utility of Life Insurance 
afford ample proof of the harm such 
measures would cause. And now 
from a high judicial source comes a 
final and unanswerable argument. 
Judge C. P. Bulter, in the course 
of his reply to “ The Bench,” 


recent dinner in Denver, said: 


ata 


‘‘An insurance policy is the best 
form in which money can be invested 
for our friends who are left behind at 
death, and, generally speaking, about 
the safest that canbe made. Of all the 
assets of estates which come before me 
in the courts, the insurance policy is the 
only one that does not shrink. You 
all know how real estate and personal 
property, stocks and bonds and mort- 
gages, shrink in value; how the finan- 
cial depression has reduced the value 
of these investments as much as 50 per 
cent.; but, so far as I know, there has 
never been a case since I have been 
connected with the courts where an in- 
surance policy which was a part of the 
assets of an estate has paid less than 
one hundred cents on the dollars, and 
this tells us that it is the safest and best 
provision or investment that can be 
made for the family. It brings conso- 
lation to the sorrowing family and en- 
ables them to take fresh hope. 

‘« These things convince me that the 
insurance policy is a fixture in the insti- 
tutions of this country. It has come to 
stay, and it will increase in its power for 
good withthe years, and it is to the 
credit of the wisdom of the country that 
this is so.’’ 


It is incumbent on every man to 
leave those dependent upon him 
enough to maintain them, in the 
event of his death. Heshould make 
at once this one provision for the fu- 
ture that can be depended upon. 

Let him consult without delay the 
nearest agent of The Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, of New York, and 
learn from him the details of that 
form of the great Company’s con- 
tracts best adapted to his own pecul- 
iar needs. 





NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897, 
Capital Stock, all cash.. - $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 


1897. 1897 


06,990 03 
1998: 690 13 


1,037,580 14 
Total Assets, January ist, 1897.... $4,120,260 30 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant | Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


a 
Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
—* surplus over Capital and Liabil- 












ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896...... oeeeceeccceceseees $25,910,904 83 
LIABILITIES........ceecesees eececececcccere 23,824,955 92 
$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL CasH distributions are paid upon all policies. 

olan licy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

‘i -up insurance values to which the insured is 
ent ied yd the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for bad age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


F. TRULL, Secretary. 





WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec 
















































































































26 (626) 
Old and Young. 


On Mount Pindus. 


{From THe Greek or Georce Parascuos.] 


BY ALFRED EMERSON. 


On hilltop, in valley or thicket, 
Wherever Gréek campfires flare, 

There I stand with my rifle on picket, 
With orders to know who goes there. 


There are nights when the mountain 
wind lashes 
The pines in the lightning’s white 
glare, 
When rain-torrents deluge the slashes, 
While deep thunder repeats: ‘‘Who 
goes there ?”’ 
Like a citizen, downcast and humble, 
I too was once easy to scare; 
But to-day, should the car of Mars rum- 
ble 
Along, I'd 
there ?”’ 


ask Mars: ‘‘Who goes 


There are nights when a short sudden 
shiver 
Of trees in the summer night air 
Brings a thrill, and I hark all a-quiver 
To the nightingale’s song: ‘‘ Who goes 
there ?”’ 
Then I dream—for what soldier hates 
beauty ?— 
Hew of black or of blue eyes a pair 
Crossed my path like a fairy, till duty 
Bade the sentryman ask who went 
there. 


By their fires the boys lie extended 
At cards, asleep, devil may care. 
Poor comrades, their rest is soon ended 
When sharp duty calls: ‘‘Who goes 
there?” 
Till then, with brow laurel-laden, 
In the lulls of this battle-trump blare 


Our sweet Hellas, too, sleeps, like a 
maiden 
It’s my business to watch . . . ‘‘ Who 


goes there?’ 


Rifle shots. Camp astir. Bugle sounded. 


Hurried march. ‘‘ Halt! The pass- 
word declare.” 
**Santarozas.’’ ‘* Platea.”’ ‘‘ Any wound- 
ed?” 


** Ves, fifty. Fall in. Who goes there ?”’ 
Then candles are borne in procession, 
With hymn-chant and incenses rare 
For the Crucified One’s intercession, 
And we do not ask him who goes 
there. . 


What’s the world to us? Gaiters and 
kirtle, 
Guns and glory, wine, 
prayer 
For the dying, till evergreen myrtle 
And a headstone record who 
there. j 


Iruaca, N. Y. 


women, and 


lies 


A Little Faith. 


BY SARAH M. H. GARDNER. 


It was May Day. A hot wind had 
been blowing across the prairies for 
forty-eight hours, shriveling the crisp 
tips of the young corn, which was al- 
ready aboveground, and wilting the 
tender green leaves of the orchards. It 
had sapped the energies of human kind. 
Strong men felt a reluctance toward 
accustomed toil, and the invalid, with 
closely curtained window and closed 
doors, had little vitality left to do bat- 
tle with disease. At daylight of the 
third morning the vane on the church 
steeple shifted, a fresh breeze sprang 
up, the ashen sky was changed to a bed 
of azure flecked with quick-moving 
clouds. Soon the sun rose, not with 
the rayless fire that presaged a ‘‘ Texas 
blast,” but with a glint of yellow gold. 
At six o’clock the renewed vigor of all 
things was apparent, doors and windows 
flew open to admit the welcome north- 
ern air, and good cheer blazoned 
abroad, 


village dwelling sat a delicate woman, 
her head, heavy with bronze braids, 
leaned wearily against the back of her 
big rocking chair; her thin hands were 
folded in her lap, and the wind played 
freely with the soft white gown that en- 
circled her. She lifted her eyes, list- 
ened a moment, and as a sharp ring of 
quick footsteps on a board walk grew 
into the certain approach ofa tall figure 
a smile swept across her face. The 
little gate swung back on its hinges, 
the sturdy man bounded up the steps, 
and imprinted a kiss on the pale brow. 
Then he lifted his soft hat, threw back 
his curling hair, and said, cheerily: 

‘‘Isn’t this glorious? I thought of 
you, Hetty, the very moment the wind 

changed. { really have been afraid 
those fiery blasts might do you serious 
harm; but you feel better, I can see 
that.” 

‘‘Yes,”. she answered, ‘‘I guess so. 
Sit down, we will have our breakfast 
presently.” 

‘«Perhaps I ought to run back. I 
only came over to see how you were, 
and to say that if you feel able, I will 
take you, with your pony carriage, out 
to Blue Mound this morning. Butter- 
cup has been missing several days, and 
a farmer told me last night that he saw 
her away out there. I suppose she has 
gone after her calf that I sold to her old 
owner. Queer, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘] wish you would go,’’ he added, 
after a pause; ‘‘the air is so fine, it will 
do you good, You stay in the house 
too much,”’ 

The lady’s eyes filled with tears. 

‘Oh, Randolph, it is not ¢hat; it is 
this old ache in my heart! How can I 
live a reasonable life without 42m ?"’ 

‘« Don’t, dear,’’ said her brother, ten- 
derly, wiping away the salt drops that 
coursed down her cheek; ‘* there is the 
breakfast bell. I will go in, and then 
send Ned on his way to school to report 
my whereabouts.”’ 

Two hearty boys gave their uncle a 
noisy welcome. They urged the viands 
upon him with the same liberality that 
characterized their own appetites. They 
spoke softly to their mother, and bade 
Randolph not drive too fast if the 
roads were rough. They came back 
when the meal was ended to charge 
him again about Mamma, and kissed her 
thin face over arid over, offering to get 
her wraps or to go without luncheon if 
in that way they could best serve her. 

Slowly the little pony carriage wound 
across the wide prairie. -Now and then 
the road followed the richly wooded 
creek and ascended from the ford toan- 
other stretch of level, treeless green, 
decked with blossoming weeds that ri- 
valed in variety and color the choice 
garden of many an Eastern dame. Ran- 
dolph frequently sprang out of the car- 
riage to gather a bunch of wild verbena 
or blossoming oxalis, or clapped his 
hands to frighten a vigorous Jack rab- 
bit to his long leaps. Once he killed a 
water snake, and again he called his 
sister’s attention to a vast bed of wild 
strawberries. He was a bright, good- 
tempered man, alive to the beauties of 
Nature, familiar with her changing 
moods. 

Presently they came in full view of 
Blue Mound, a strange uprising from a 
great plain. Covered with a dense un- 
dergrowth, it was famous for small 
game; and on its eastern approach a 
long swale was now full of water, from 
whose surface a big flock of wild ducks 
rose with a flutter. 

‘* What a dreary spot!’’ sighed Hetty, 
as she loosened the ribbons of her hat. 
‘‘It is very warm notwithstanding the 
breeze.’’ ‘ 

‘*I am afraid you are tired, Sis; but 
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. On the wide piazza of a comfortable 


weare not far nowfrom Buttercup’s old 
haunts. Do you see the house yon- 
der?” 

The delicate woman nodded; but her 
mind was full of a vivid picture, living 
over again a long drive, the last she had 
ever had withher husband. How jully 
they both were that day! What plans 
they had formed fogthe new house and 
its pretty furnishings! They should in- 
deed have a home once more, he had 
said, keenly conscious that, to her, their 
small way of life in the new country was 
strangely unhomelike. She suffered 
now in the recollection of her complain- 
ings, Why had she not been content 
simply to have his presence? Nothing 
that earth held could in the smallest 
degree compensate for the absence of 
his dear smile. Why had they ever left 
the good old land? they were well 
enough there and oh—there was one 
thing that she did not regret, and this 
was that the loved one could never 
know how their prospects had altered. 
It was little to her that she should no 
longer be able to walk through life 
without financial care, for the care of 
cares, the greatest sorrow woman’s 
heart can ever know—apart from sin— 
must abide with her for evermore. 

In vain Randolph had tried to rally 
her spirits. He touched upon those 
material affairs that must of necessity 
occupy her time and thought; but to- 
day she could not discuss them. He 
wanted to drive to a certain spring full 
of reputation as of sulphurous waters. 
He gave her the reins to hold while he 
walked, scanning the horizon for a 
glimpse of cattle; but nothing roused 
her. He was glad when they moved 
around Blue Mound, and followed a 
grassy lane to the very door of a small 
unpainted building. It was an old 
dwelling, yet not atree nora shrub, not 
even a morning-glory shaded the win- 
dows from the glare of a hot sun. There 
was no yard, traces of hoofs and abun- 
dant fowl crowding around the steps. A 
few calicoes straggled across the slight 
palisade that surrounded the low 
thatched shed. 

Hetty vaguely remembered that 
schoolhouses and clotheslines were 
called by a noted traveler, ‘‘the out- 
posts of civilization.”’ 

Randolph tapped lightly on the door. 
There was an echo as from an unfur- 
nished room within. Several times he 
tried the latch, and then, mounting the 
shed, called back to his sister that a 
woman and two boys were coming from 
the cornfield. She watched them with 
curiosity. Each bore a long-handled 
hoe, and all were bareheaded. As soon 
as they were within hailing distance, 
the woman screamed, in an excited 
way: 

“‘Il’m awful sorry—but we’re com- 
ing;” and altho it was well-nigh im- 
possible to catch her words, she kept 
on talking, to the great amusement of 
her visitors. Hetty was even smiling 
when the trio joined them. The 
mother, quite exhausted with the hurry 
and effort, sank down upon the step. 

‘I declare fur it, I’m most beat out. 
I hain’t no wind, to say so, lately; an’ I 
laid out to the boys that you was the 
man.what owned Buttercup. Yes, 
she’s here since a-Thursday.’’ 

‘‘ Well, then,” interrupted Randolph, 
‘‘we can start right back; she leads 
first-rate; bring her out, my boy.” 

‘« But she hain’t here. She’s up on 
the big Willer with a hull bunch of cat- 
tle—ourn, an’ Lessup’s an’ Jasprey’s; 
an’ law, I dunno how many more.” 

«« How far is it ?” 

‘*Mebbe a couple o’ mile. I’d like 
fur ye to see our bunch, they’re as neat 
asany I know. ’Lonzo or John Henry, 
either one, will go ‘long. I reckon your 
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woman better get out; she looks 
kinder feeble like.’’ 

Hetty hesitated. The place was not 
inviting, and she had a wholesome hor- 
ror of so voluble a tongue; but it seem- 
edto be the best thingtodo. She 
alighted, and Randolph went into the 
bare square room to make her as com- 
fortable as possible. There was little 
in it meriting the name of furniture. 
A drop-leaf table, covered with a faded 
shawl, a few rush-bottomed chairs and 
one heavy, weoden rockef, with a stool, 
a strip of rag carpet and a few cheap 
prints of religious significance, consti- 
tuted the belongings. 

‘«Mebby now, you'd like to lie; here’s 
my bedroom all ready, if ye say so.’ 
The good woman opened the door into 
a stuffy closet, quite filled by the heavy 
bedstead and pieced quilts. 

‘No, no—thank you,’’ answered the 
gentleman, seating his sister in the 
rocker and lifting her feet to the worn 
cricket. 

‘‘IT shall not be away long, and it is 
better, Hetty, for you to rest. Per- 
haps this kind housewife will make you 
a cup of tea.’’ He kissed his sister’s 
cheek softly and went on his'way.’ 

For a long time Hetty sat half-dozing 
in her chair, while the sallow and wrin- 
kled woman, scarcely older in years 
than her visitor, went about the house, 
noisily and awkwardly performing her 
simple daily tasks. At length she re- 
turned bringing a cup of wretched 
coffee and a bit of cold corn bread. 

‘‘T hain’t much to offer; but You’re 
full and welcome.” 

Hetty tried to be grateful, and, as 
she sipped the unpalatable liquid, 
sought to find a subject of kindred in- 
terest. 

‘‘ You have two nice boys, just about 
the age of my own.”’ 

“‘Is that so? Now I s’pose yourn 
hain’t no trouble; heving a man an’ 
money makes a heap o’ difference.”’ 

Hetty was silent. Evidently her 
hostess had mistaken her brother for a 
husband, and the little carriage for a 
representative of luxury. 

‘‘Yes; I reckon if Joe Hardy hadn’t 
‘a’ died we'd ’a’ had somethin’ else to 
boast of but a bare cupboard; but there 
—I ain’t complainin’,’’ She glanced at 
her visitor, and seeing the tears trem- 
bling on her long lashes started. 

‘«Be ye sick? No? Well, I never! 
I bet your man’s gone too, you dear lit- 
tle white thing!’’ 

Hetty’s tears fell fast, but she smiled 
and said: 

‘‘Your boys must be a great com- 
fort.’’ 

‘«They’re a sight of help. I don’t 
s’ pose yourn need to work; but my place 
hain’t paid up yet.”’ 

‘« How much land have you ?” 

‘« Quarter section here, an’ the same 
over to the Willer; that’s the name of 


the creek that runs through it. Waters 
stock beautiful.’’ 

‘«Did you buy all this after’’— 

‘*No; I guess I didn’t. He had a 


bounty. He ’listed up in Ohio. There’s 
where we war both brought up. The 
last year of the War he went into it. 
I’ve heard folks say as it wa’n’t the 
thing to take bounty; but I don’t see no 
reason why a poor man can’t take all he 
can get, an’ Joe he needed it bad. He 
had a mother an’ a granny to keep, an’ * 
there didn’t seem no sort o’ chance to 
get merried; but then I know’d it’d 
come out right by an’ by.’’ Hetty 
smiled. ‘‘Yes, he went off, an’ he 
never got hit once; an’ we laid out to 
stay where we was long as Granny lived 
—fur we just couldn’t move her—but 
we did merry, an’ she lived an’ lived. I 
took keer of both them old folks, an’ 
Joe had a heap o’ doctor's bills, an’ we 
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lost a darter an’ acouple o’ good hosses, 
afore we buried any one of the wimmen. 
That had eat up considerable of the 
bounty; but we set off fur the great 
West, an’ moved ’round two or three 
years afore we got this place. Every- 
thing was a boomin’ then, so we paid 
steep; but a couple o’ good crops helped 
out, an’ these boys come along, so Joe 
thought we was a-prosperin’; but bad 
times follers good times, an’ when 
John Henry wa’n’t three years old— 
he’s thirteen now—Joe was cutting tim- 
ber on the creek an’ a big elem smashed 
him. We didn’t find out till it was too 
late—tho he lived along fur some time; 
but he didn’t sense much, only he 
kep’ saying: ‘‘’Mandy, pay it off quick’s 
you can.’’ I knowed he meant 
the mortgage. Well, soon’s he died 
I sot out to do all I could jest as if 
‘twashim. I dunno what I’d done if I 
hadn’t had to work. Mygracious, how 
like a stone in my stomach my heart 
felt whenever I come inter the room! 
*Lonzo was turned seven, an’ him an’ 
me put in a crop on the sod, jest back 
of where we was workin’ when you 
come. The cutworms eat that up, an’ 
a drove o’ hogs from the neighbors tore 
out my wheat, so as we didn’t hev 
moren enough fur flour. That was a 
tough time; but I knowed it would come 
right-end up arter a while, so I pegged 
on. Sometimes up an’ oftener down, till 
the last payment was due; then things 
was low, awful low, an’ this place down 
tothe Willer was to sell. It’s a heap bet- 
ter land than this quarter, an’ I jest laid 
awake nights thinkin’ how I really 
oughter hev it for John Henry. It 
hain’t fair to give one an’ not ’tother, 
an’ to up an’ cut a quarter in two 
halves don’t leave nothin’; so says I to 
myself, Mandy, you can do it, but it’ll 
be a drefful hard pull! Next day I 
walked to town an’ got old ‘Mr. Neal, 
the bank president, to pay it down and 
take back a paper from me, at eight 
per cent.; that’s low you know. I 
hadn’t a dollar to give him, only jest 
the security of the paper, an’ I swore to 
get the interest an’ a leetle more every 
six months; but you see I didn’t reckon 
on sickness, I’d never had none; but 
that year the chills came on; we had a 
wet summer an’ a hot fall, an’I jest 
couldn’ t work out; an’,if you b’ lieve me, 
them leetle fellers done all the farmin’ 
there was done, exceptin’ the ploughin’ 
an’ cuttin’ the grass. Our best cow 
died tou; she choked ona nubbin’, so 
we was bad off. There was days when 
I most give out—in my mind, I mean; 
but we pulled through., What a hot 
summer came after! My! how I used to 
sweat a-hoeing.” py 

The memory of her discomfort made 
the narrator pause. Hetty took the 
occasion to inquire: 

‘« How much do you owe now?”’ 

‘«Jest four hundred and sixty-seven 
dollar an’ twenty-two cents, aside the 
interest always comingdue. Even that 
awful year Ipaid the interest money, 
tho I tell you we didn’ hev much to eat. 
Yes, we did too, there’s no use lyin’ 
about it. We had enough sech as it 
was, but we did crouch over corn bread 
without merlasses; an’ them boys 0’ 
mine got to hate the very sight o’ hom- 
iny,’’ she laughed. 

‘«But you have variety now? [I see 
some fine fowl; you have a pig and 
eggs" — 

“‘Yes; but eggs fetches ten cents a 
dozen an’ dressed hens seven cents a 
pound. We hev—a taste, but we've 
got to sell. If we was to eat high vit- 
tles, the interest money, an’ the taxes 
would eat ws mighty quick. Mr. Neal’s 
an awful good man. There’s them that 
says he grinds the poor; but he hain’t 
never ground me, Twicet when I made 
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a payment an’ reckoned the very last 
half cent due for six months, what do 
you think he done? He give me back 
a five-dollar note! I told him it wa’n’t 
square, an’ that the Lord A’mighty 
allers dealt square with me, so I was 
ready to do the same by everybody; but 
it did come good to fetch a pair o’ pants 
apiece hum to the boys, an’ caliker for 
me, an’ hev a hull silver dollar to put on 
the plate next come I went to church. 
I figured it out that belonged to the 
Lord, an’ I couldn’t cheat him. No— 
no, he’s been too good to me.”’ 

‘« Do the boys go to school ?” 

‘«Sartin. They goes all winter, an’ 
John Henry he’s had two hull years, 
counting out vacations; but you see he’s 
one of them readers, natural like. It 
beats me how he learns! ’Lonzo draps 
to sleep over his book, but I kinder 
reckon he works too hard. There don’t 
seem no other way. He’s a noble good 
chap. I cal’late when he’s twenty-one, 
to turn over this quarter to him; ’tain’t 
so good land, but he’ll hev four years’ 
use the start of John Henry, an’ that'll 
even it up. Oncet in a while I save out 
a pound extra of butter, or a mess of 
eggs that I sell sly like an’ puts the 
money away toward buildin’. I bought 
Buttercup’s calf, you know, an’ soon as 
I git a good chance [’ll sell at a leetle 
higher figger, an’ ¢a¢ I’ll hev. Oh, I 
know I can gather it together. It’s 
right I should, an’ the good God don’t 
never do the wrong thing.” She paused 
to look down the road, and seeing 
no approaching travelers, continued: 
“I’ve got to get a well dug on both 
places; ’tain’t civilized to haul water. 
That costs considerable; but I’ll do it. 
Eight years more, four arter I settle 
’Lonzo, afore John Henry comes into 
ownership, an’ I jog on home.”’ 

«« Will you go back to Ohio, then?’ 

‘“‘Sakes no! I’m goin’ to Heaven, 
I hope.” 

«« But how do you know when ?” 

‘Because, as I told you long back, 


the Lord don’t cheat none; an’ even if 


my time hain’t quite out, I reckon he’s 
goin’ to do like old Mr. Neal done, an’ 
if I keep on the square he will just hand 
me back some. That means he’s goin’ 
to let me come a little mite sooner than 
by good rights I’d oughter. How glad 
Joe will be! I s’pose he won’t quite 
understand my comin’ afore time, but 
that will be the best of it. I kin ’most 
see him laugh now.”’ 

The sallow face grew so bright with 
anticipation that Hetty was tempted to 
call her beautiful. She sighed as she 
rose from her rocking chair, and mur- 
mured: ‘‘Oh, for a faith like this!’’ 

‘“‘What! hain’t you got no faith? 
My gracious! What are you thinking 
of? Why, you couldn’t hev had no 
Easter to your house, fur it don’t make 
no difference how hard the sun dances 
Easter mornin’ if your heart don’t dance 
too; you can’t see it no ways. That’s 
true! I’ve watched it on folks.’’ 

‘«Do you always see the sun dance?” 

‘““You bet I do! Why, this Easter, 
when we was goin’ to the Huddle to 
church— Don’t you never go to 
church ?”’ 

‘Yes, sometimes.” 

‘«Wall, it’s plain an’ clear to me that 
something’s wrong. I’m awful sorry 
fur ye. Me an’ the boys had to start 
early, fur the mares had been sick an’ I 
dassent take the colt; fur you see in a 
town like there’s so much to scare him; 
so we walked. ’Tain’t so very fur, an’ 
the air was splendid. Why, it’s ’most 
eight mile, an’ so the sun was jest fair 
up above a leetle rim o’ cloud when we 
got started off. My heart was light 
enough. I’d paid my interest money, 
and it was then I got the pants, an’ I 
cooked a hen for cold; she was the 


one that broke her wing, an’ it didn’t 
look fit to sell. Sure as you live, the 
sun danced all the way to the church 
door. Mebbe you don’t believe it? If 
you only had faith!’’ 

‘«Oh if { had—what would the years 
be now! I could bear the loneliness 
and pain with a certainty of seeing my 
beloved again.’’ 

Hetty trembled with excitement. 

‘Well, I hain’t got any too much 
faith, but whut leetle I hev got is an 
awful comfort. There now, they’re a- 
comin’, an’ I bet they hev fetched the 
calf along. Maybe Buttercup wouldn’t 
come without her. It beats all how a 
mother’s heart clings!’’ 

The pony carriage drew near, with the 
pretty calf calmly walking beside the 
spotted cow. Randolph, assured of the 
impossibility of Buttercup’s content 
without her offspring, quickly arranged 
for the purchase of the latter and the 
payment of John Henry, who was to 
drive the twain to town that afternoon. 

‘‘It seems kinder mean to take so 
much more’nI give, jest sech a few 
weeks back,” the woman said, as she re- 
ceived her money. Then when Hetty 
was comfortably fixed for the long ride, 
and put out her hand to grasp that of 
her hostess, the latter leaned over the 
wheel and kissed the thin cheek: 

‘« There, I dunno as you want it, but 
I want to give you a kind of good-luck 
partin’. An’ don’t you never forget 
what I told ye; the sun does dance, an’ 
I reckon you’ll see it next Easter;” for 
I’m jest sure them eyes of yourn is 
shinin’ with hope, an’ hope hain’t no 
great strip offen faith, if it’s headed the 
right way.”’ 


Anpover, Mass. 


The Color Box of Spring. 
(VILLANELLE.) 
BY OLIVE MONTAGU WALFORD. 





WHEN sweet the lark begins to sing, 
And all the sky is veiled in blue, 
Then search the color box of spring. 


Take up the brush and lightly fling 
Fresh verdure on the faded yew, 
When sweet the lark begins to sing. 


When butterflies for gaudy wing 
Of brilliant blending softly sue, 
Then search the color box of spring. 


Bid countless harebells gayly ring, 
Let daisies bathe in morning dew, 
When sweet the lark begins to sing, 
And every fragrant, flowering thing 
Demands some tint or perfume new, 
Then search the color box of spring. 
Turn round the key, unloose the string, 
* Display the thousand shades to view; 
When sweet the lark begins to sing, 
Then search the color box of spring. 
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Grandma’s Dried-Apple Story. 


BY ELLA LYLE. 





‘«No, thank you, if it’s dried apple,’’ 
said Don Corey, as Grandma Winters 
was about to cut the pie. ‘‘I never eat 
dried-apple pie.”’ 

‘««A small piece for me, please. I 
only eat it to save the raisins from be- 
ing wasted,” explained Don’s sister, 
Hallie. 

‘‘Eating things to save them isn’t 
economy,’’ remarked Grandma. ‘‘ But 
I'm sorry that neither of you likes dried- 
apple pie. It is my favorite pie; and I 
never bake one that it doesn’t remind 
me of something that happened at the 
poorhouse when I was eight years 
old.” 

‘‘ We'll take the story for our des- 
sert,’’ cried Hallie, eagerly. <‘‘I do 
think the poorhouse must have been a 
lovely place to live, don’t you, Don?” 

‘“‘Not if you were brought up on 
dried apples,” answered Don, seriously, 
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‘«I didn’t live on the dried-apple side 
of the house,” laughed Grandma. 
‘‘The paupers used to have dried- 
apple pie every Sunday; but Mother 
often baked custard, or pumpkin, or 
mince for our own table. She did 
make some dried-apple pies, at the time 
I was speaking of just now.”’ 

‘«Tell us about it,’’ said Hallie, coax- 
ingly. ‘‘You want to hear it, don’t 
you, Don ?”’ 

‘Oh, I don’t mind listening to dried 
apples; they might make a very good 
story,” was Don’s gracious answer. 

The children never tired of hearing 
Grandma's tales of the doings at the 
poorhouse, where, her father being the 
keeper, some years of her life were 
passed. Grandma’s lot was very dif- 
ferent from the little pauper children’s, 
who drifted in and out of the institu- 
tion with their parents. She was an 
an only child, carefully reared and kept 
away from the pauper children as much 
as possible. 

‘It was two or three days before my 
eighth birthday,” said Grandma, help- 
ing herself to the objectionable pie, 
‘“‘that I was dragging my sled around 
the garden and wishing for a playmate. 
On the other side of the high board 
fence that divided our garden from the 
poorhouse grounds, I could hear the 
pauper children laughing and shouting; 
and looking through a hole in the 
fence, I saw Billy Sykes and Nancy 
Muggs snowballing each other. There 
were only six children at that time inthe 
poorhouse, and they were pretty much 
of an age, which was very little older 
than my own. It was a bright, sunny 
morning, and after the snowballing 
stopped, the six children sat down on 
an old bench that leaned against the 
fence. I knew the names of every child 
there, and had once or twice spoken to 
Billy Sykes, who was the only boy in 
the crowd. I’ve often seen boys out- 
side of the poorhouse who behaved 
much worse than that child;’’ and 
here Grandma shook her head over boys 
who compared unfavorably with Billy. 

‘«Was Billy Sykes fond of dried-ap- 
ple pie?’’ inquired Don, much. inter- 
ested. 

‘‘Very fond; and that is why it was 
so sweet in him to propose what he 
did,” answered Grdndma. ‘‘ There was 
an old blind man in the poorhouse, 
called Daddy Jake. Every one liked 
him, but he was the children’s special 
friend. Father had known some of 
Daddy Jake’s family years before, and 
he took great pains to make the old 
man as comfortable as possible. He 
was the only inmate of the poorhouse 
that Mother would let me have anything 
to do with; but once ina while when 
she made the tour of the rooms she left 
me perched upon a chair beside him. I 
would have stayed all day listening to 
his stories if Mother had allowed it. 

‘«It was of Daddy Jake that the chil- 
dren were talking that morning. It 
seems that Billy Sykes had found out 
that the next Sunday would be Daddy’s 
birthday. It happened to be my birth- 
day too; and as Mother had left me to 
choose between a storybook and a doll 
for a birthday present, I lost some of 
the conversation in trying to decide.’’ 

‘« Which did you choose, Grandma?’’ 
questioned Hallie. 

‘Neither. If I had, there wouldn’t 
have been any dried-apple story,” an- 
swered Grandma. 

‘‘Don’t interrupt, Hailie, or it will 
be schooltime before Grandma reaches 
the dried-apple part,” was Don’s warn- 
ing. 

‘‘Well, the children reached the 
dried-apple part very soon,” went on 
Grandma. ‘‘I don’t know what Nancy 
Muggs knew about birthday celebra- 
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tions; but it was she who proposed do- 
ing something in Daddy Jake’s honor. 
There was an old torn flag that had 
done duty on several occasions at the 
poorhouse, and Nancy Muggs spoke of 
getting permission to raise it on Sunday 
morning; but Billy Sykes didn’t favor it. 

««+ A flag’s no good for a blind man,’ 
said Billy. < I’ve thought of something 
beautiful to give Daddy Jake; but if we 
do, we'll have to go without none our- 
selves.’ The children all stared, and 
Billy went on to explain: ‘ Sunday is 
pie day; and you know the pies that’s 
baked in the tin dishes cuts just six 
pieces ?”’ 

««Of course they knew! Wasn't it 
the event of the week when Nancy 
Muggs’s mother, who waited on the chil- 
dren, took up her knife to divide the 
pie, slapping down each piece with a 
jerk? Sometimes I used to stand in the 
doorway with Father, while the Sunday 
dinner was being eaten, and understood, 
little as I was, that the pie was consid- 
ered a delightful treat. So you must 
know that when Billy went on to pro- 
pose that they do without this treat on 
the next Sunday, and present a whole 
pie to Daddy Jake, it meant as great a 
sacrifice as these children could possi- 
bly make.” 

‘“‘Were they all 
Hallie. 

‘‘Every one of them,’’ answered 
Grandma. ‘I’ve often thought since 
that it was a remarkable thing. Those 
children had no bringing up to speak 
of; but it’s a fact that not one of them 
but voted to give Daddy Jake the pie, 
when it meant going without them- 
selves. 

«* After the children went back to 
their play, I stood thinking over the 
matter; and when I went into the 
housé my mind was made up. ‘If 
you'll please bake me six little dried- 
apple pies for my birthday, instead of a 
doll or a picture book, I’d like it,’ I 
said, on finding Mother; and then she 
listened to the story of the pie that was 
planned for Daddy Jake. Mother told 
Father, and they both thought it was 
very sweet in the children. Mother 
promised to bake six little dried-apple 
pies for me, which she did on Saturday 
morning. A dozen times that day I 
went into the pantry to peep at them; 
and something else was there, which 
was to appear in due time. 

Corned-beef and cabbage, with dried- 
apple pie, was the winter bill of fare for 
the paupers’ Sunday dinner. On this 
particular Sunday I stood with Father 
at the head of the long dining room, 
after the bell rang. The very old, as 
well as the sick people, had their meals 
taken to them; and Daddy Jake never 
came to the table. The rest of them 
came pouring in, and dinner went on 
as usual. The girls were in clean 
dresses; and Billy Sykes had on a new 
blouse of bright blue. Mrs. Muggs 
waited on the children, and boxed 
Nancy’s ear for dropping her bread; 
but at last their plates were emptied, 
and the children ‘looked expectant. 
They had, through Nancy, asked Mrs. 
Muggs, the day before, for a whole pie 
instead of dividing it as usual, and she 
had answered that maybe she would 
and maybe she wouldn’t; but Mother 
had taken her into the secret and she 
knew what to do. Instead of now 
taking one of the pies that were stacked 

up on a stand in the corner, Mrs. 
Muggs pushed something that stood 
covered with a cloth, over to Billy. 

** *Here’s your pie; an’ if one of you 
young ones gets messed up you'll catch 
it;’ and then Mrs. Mugg rattled away 
at the dishes. 

** Billy took the pie, and jerked off 
the cover. There was a pie for you! 


willing?’’ asked 
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Mother had frosted it, and put a bead- 
ing of red candies around the edge; 
and ‘Daddy’ was spelled out in the 
center with more candies. It would 
have done you good to see the children’s 
faces. Then Father drew near and made 
a nice little speech, after which we 
marched to Daddy's room, Billy at the 
head bearing the pie. Of course Daddy 
was pleased! He spelled out the letters 
with his fingers, and said the pie was 
too pretty to cut, or he would like to 
give his young friends a taste of it; but 
that a little lady he knew had given 
him some pies that very morning, 
thinking he might like to treat callers 
if he had any on his birthday. With 
that he whisked out the little pies, and 
the end of it was that each child bore 
one off, smiling and happy, for a feast 
under the big elm tree. That Sunday 
was always’ known as ‘the great pie 
day.’” 

‘«What did Daddy Jake do with his 
pie?” asked Don, as Grandma rose, in- 
dicating that her tale was finished. 

‘‘The day after his birthday, Daddy 
Jake fell sick, and only lived a few 
hours. Hegave his Bible, and the pie— 
all he had to leave—to another old man 
who had waited on him. It was kept 
until it wasn’t fit to keep any longer ’’— 
and then Grandma was summoned to 
the kitchen. 

‘«It’s a real nice story,’’ Hallie said, 
presently. ‘‘ What do you think is the 
best thing about it, Don?’’ 

‘«*Oh, it’s all good,’’ answered Don, 
thoughtfully. -‘It’s nice that Daddy 
Jake didn’t die before his birthday.”’ 

‘* Yes, it’s all good,’’ echoed Hallie. 
‘*There’s a great deal more in that 
story besides dried apples. Children 
must have been real kind when Grand- 
ma was young.”’ 

‘‘That’s what you call the moral of 
the story,’’ said Don, with an air of 
wisdom. ‘‘ The moral shows that chil- 
dren needn’t be selfish, even if they 
live in the poorhouse. I do wonder 
whatever became of Billy Sykes?” 

«« Perhaps he married Nancy Muggs,”’ 
laughed Hallie. And then she gravely 
added: ‘‘I guess the moral of that 
story is that boys and girls mustn’t be 
selfish, especially if they don’t live in 
the poorhouse. We mustn’t let those 
little pauper children get ahead of us, 

Don.” 


Newark, N. J. 





Ride on the Merry- 
go-Round. 


BY JANIE PRICHARD DUGGAN, 


Tommy’s 


MERRILY, round and round went the 
prancing horses side by side. The white 
elephant harnessed with the mild-look- 
ing cow and the shaggy black bear trot- 
ting amicably beside the roly-poly 
pony followed; then came more horses, 
covered with gay trappings, until the 
elephant and the cow appeared again. 

Little saddles rested upon the backs 
of this strange medley of steeds; but 
these were all empty, except one. A 
fat, red-faced woman rode upon the 
most gallant-looking of all the horses, 
ina fanciful dress of red and blue, 
trimmed with shining bangles. A flow- 
ery hat decked her head, and her soft 
black eyes were fixed upon the sky 
showing beneath the awning that spread 
over the merry-go-round. Inside of the 
circle, made by the twirling animals, a 
man stood turning the crank that kept 
the machinery in motion, and at his 
side sat another man: playing an accor- 
dion held in both of his brown hands. 

‘‘Oh-for a ride upon one of those 
white ponies, with the shaggy tails and 
manes!’’ a little boy murmured to him- 
self, as he stood a few yards away. 

‘« What can that beautiful lady be think- 


ing about to look so solemn when she is 
having such a splendid ride! Oh dear, 
if I only had five cents, I would have a 
ride, too! Let me see, which pony 
would I choose, the black one, or that 
sweet little gray fellow, with the long 
black tail, and the blue saddle ?” 

The boy watched the changing ani- 
mals until his head grew dizzy, and he 
had to sit down upon the grass. 

The merry-go-round was on a forest 
picnic ground. The owners had heard 
of the Sunday-school picnic to take 
place that bright summer day, and 
they had loaded their pack-mules with 
the volantin, or merry-go-round, all 
taken to pieces, and had traveled to the 
pine wood from the city, reaching there 
in time to set up the tent and start the 
horses before the children had grown 
tired of racing about the woodland 
paths and filling tin cups with water at 
the spring. 

Tommy Brace, however, had not left 
the neighborhood of the merry-go- 
round since the first whirl around. He 
had never seen one before, and his little 
head was quite turned by the brilliant 
deckings and the mad gallop of the po- 
nies. He envied the woman who was 
the wife of the owner of this enchant- 
ment, and thought that he would rather 
be the ‘‘driver” of such a fine team 
than to be the President of the United 
States. 

‘<I should never be tired, I know,’’ 
he went on to himself, as he sat upon 
the soft green grass on the edge of the 
pines. ‘‘And I could change horses 
any time, or ride the elephant or the 
bear, if I should get tired of the horses.’’ 

Presently, the machine stooped for a 
little while, but the woman still sat upon 
her horse. She took off her hat and 
began to-fan her face, and then she 
looked around her, perhaps to see what 
had become of all those children who 
had scrambled out of the street cars 
half an hour before and rushed into the 
shady woods. She saw but one now, a 
little boy in a faded sailor suit of blue 
flannel, with a ragged hat upon his 
brown curls. He was sitting cross- 
legged upon the grass, in the full glare 
of the sunlight, with his brown eyes 
fixed upon her face. 

‘*Dee chile do look hungree,” she 
muttered to herself. But she did not 
*guess the object of his hunger just yet. 

Presently a troop of children came 
shouting from the spring and crowding 
around the merry-go-round, clamoring 
for places. The accordion-man helped 
the little ones to the saddles, bigger 
ones scrambled up of themselves; the 
crank-man handed around a tin cup, 
into which the children’s pennies rat- 
tled, and soon away went the laughing 
crowd, clucking their tongues and whip- 
ping the animals upon which they rode, 
not hurting them, however, I am glad 
to say, while the crank creaked more 
noisily than ever. Tommy was in de- 
spair. There was no one to give him 
five pennies fora ride. Why, he had 
never possessed five pennies, at a time. 
in all the seven years of his life! 

Perhaps, if his own school-teacher 
had been at the picnic she would have 
read the child’s longing desire in his 
eyes, and would have given him the de- 
light he craved at some time during the 
day; but she had been kept at home by 
a sick headache onthis hot summer 
day, and there was noone else who 
knew Tommy very well, and, besides, 
there were so many children to be looked 
after. 

The day grew hotter and hotter, but 
there were generally some riding on the 
volantin after the first. 

Toward three o'clock Tommy, who 
had lain down after dinner in the shad- 
ow cast by the tent, heard the woman 
speak to the accordion-man in one of 
the pauses between the rides. She was 
sitting now upon the cow;and her face 
had grown pale, while she held on to 
both horns of the cow, as if afraid of 
falling. 

«‘IT mos’ fall,’’she said. ‘‘ Dee sun, 
heishot. Ino more can ride !” 

Then the crank-man, who was her 
husband, came up, and, saying a few 
words’ that Tommy could not under- 
stand, helped his wife off the cow, and 
made her lie down upon the grass near 
Tommy. 

No children were about just then, 
and it would be necessary to play 
the accordion more loudly and to set 
the machine to whirling more gayly, to 
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attract more patronage to the little 
tent. 

«I can’t play the music and hold the 
flag, too,” the accordion-man said to 
the crank-man. ‘Let the horses go 
round without anybody to lead.” 

“It do look silly so,” the other re- 
plied, in his broken English. ‘‘ When 
dee chillen sees a body riding and wav- 
ing dee flag, dey all come hurry and 
wish ride.”’ 

Tommy sprang to his feet. 

‘Let me hold the flag,’’ he cried, 
eagerly, ‘‘I will ride all the afternoon. 
and the poor, sick lady can go to sleep. 
Oh, please, I have never ridden once, 
and I haven’t any money!” 

‘All right,’’ was the reply from the 
accordion-man; ‘‘jump up, sonny, and 
fly your flag. Sing a song, if you can. 
He'll be as good as Sofia, Pedro,’’ he 
added to the other, who with doubtful 
eyes watched Tommy astride of the 
shaggiest of the ponies. 

‘* He sick soon,’’ was all he said, how- 
ever, hurrying then to set the wheel to 
turning. 

Merrily rode the little knight, and 
gayly floated the flag red, white and 
blue, while the boy’s voice took up the 
words of the song, played by the wheezy 
accordion. 

Again the children ran from the 
shade of the woods, and thronged about 
the volantin with pennies, begged from 
indulgent parents, in their outstretched 
hands. 

All the afternoon, until the signal 
came for preparations for the home- 
ward ride, Tommy rode, changing now 
and then from one animal to another. 
At first he was very dizzy and grew 
white about the lips; but he clung 
bravely to his pony’s mane, singing all 
the time, and after a while he grew 
used to the circular motion and could 
enjoy the fun. 

When, at last, the little field where 
the volantin stood, lay all in shadow, 
and the street cars had drawn up in line 
to receive their load of happy, tired 
children, Tommy climbed down from 
the elephant’s back, and took off his 
hat to thank the accordion-man for his 
great kindness. 

He did not understand the hearty laugh 
with which his grateful words were re- 
ceived; but when the ‘‘ sick lady ’’ whose 
face had grown red again now, stooped 
down and kissed him on the cheek, he 
felt a warm spot glow in his little heart, 
and then he scampered off to join the 
rest of the children, who were gather- 
ing around the teachers at the spring. 

When the school superintendent look- 
ed kindly into the hundred little faces 
gazing into his own and asked if it had 
been a happy day for all, Tommy’s 

‘*Yes, sir!” was as loud as anybody’s, 
you may be sure, and his happy brown 
eyes smiled the same story that his lips 
told. 

That night, as his mother was putting 
him to bed, he stopped a great yawn of 
weariness to say: 

‘‘When I’m a grown-up man, I’m 
going to give all the little boys I know a 
jolly time on the merry-go-round. 

Wake Forest, West Va. 


Learn by Heart. 


The Retreat. 


Happy those early days, when I 
Shined in my Angel-infancy! 

Before I understood this place 
Appointed for my second race, 

Or taught my soul to fancy aught 
But a white celestial thought; 

While yet I had not walk’d above 

A mile or two from my first Love, 
And looking back, at that short space 
Could see a glimpse of his bright face; 
When on some gilded cloud or flower 
My gazing soul would dwell an hour, 
And in those weaker glories spy 
Some shadows of eternity; 

Before I taught my tongue to wound 
My conscience with a sinful sound, 
Or had the black art to dispense 

A several sin to every sense, 

But felt through all this fleshly dress 
Bright shoots of everlastingness. 





O how I long to travel back, 
And tread again that ancient track! 
That I might once more reach that plain, 
Where first I left my glorious train; 
From whence th’ enlightened spirit sees 
That shady City of Palm trees; 
But ah! my soul with too much stay 
Is drunk, and staggers inthe way:— 
Some men a forward motion love, 
But I by backward steps would move; 
And when this dust falls to the urn, 
In that state I came, return. 

HENRY VAUGHAN, 1621-1695. 
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Pebbles. 


***TruTH crushed to earth will rise 
again,’” quoted the Earnest Man. 
‘* True,” replied Senator Sorghum; ‘‘ but, 
in many cases, not till after the referee 
has counted ten.”"— Washington Star. 


-“‘ Mrs. Saver must feel that she was 
very extravagant in buying that new 
gown.” ‘‘What makes you think so?” 
‘* She’s begun to argue that it will be the 
cheapest in the end.’’—Chicago Journal. 


....-Not Enough.— 
They say she is a poeem— 
Quite likely that may be; 
I find unto my sorrow 
She is averse to me. 
—Life. 
....-It is rumored that a special concert 
of the Powers will be given to raise 
money to pay Greece’s indemnity to Tur- 
key. Lord Salisbury will play second 
fiddle, and Emperor William will blow his 
own horn. 


....-Springtime.—They had just moved 
into a new house, and they stood survey- 
ing the situation. ‘‘I wish,” she said, 
“that this carpet was velvet.”’ ‘‘I don’t,” 
responded the husband, unfeelingly; ‘I 
wish it was down.’’—/udge. 


....‘‘I had the inflammatory rheuma- 
tism so bad once,” said the Elderly 
Boarder, ‘‘ that they had to call in a con- 
sultation of four physicians.” ‘‘Sort of 
joint commission, eh ?”’ asked the Cheer- 
ful Idiot.—Jndianapolis Journal. 


....“* That wheel, Judge,” said the vic- 
tim of the bicycle thief, ‘‘ was the finest 
on the market’’— ‘‘Stop!’’ cried the 
Judge. ‘I'll fine you $10 for contempt. 
This court rides the finest wheel on the 
market.’’—Philadelphia American. 


..--Gadzooks; ‘* | bought a magazine on 
the train to-day which numbered 200 
pages.”’ Zounds:- ‘‘That isan extra large 
size for a magazine. You must have 
found at least twenty or thirty pages of 
reading matter in it.’—New York Tris- 
une. 


....The Instinct Social. — Visitor (on 
the East Side): ‘‘ Is it possible that these 
people thus herded together in the strug- 
gle for existence, preserve any social and 
refined instincts whatever?’ Cicerone: 
‘Oh yes! Seethose twomen? One of 
them is trying to borrow ten cents now.” 


...-Were Once Rivals. — Magoozie - 
“You'll recall, Podgers, we were once 
rivals for the hand of Miss Bullion?’ 
Podgers (frigidly): ‘‘ Sir, you have the 
advantage of me.” Magvozie (cheerful- 
ly): ‘‘ True, my boy, since you married 
her; but we needn’t quarrel for that.’’— 
Ex. 


...-The little maiden had a French 
nurse, of whom she was very fond and 
who supplied her with most of her 
amusement. One day this nurse de- 
parted, and her small charge didn’t know 
what to do with herself. She wandered 
about the house, upstairs and down, into 
the garden and back again, and finally 
hung about her mother, who was busy 
just then with the baby. Receiving no 
attention, she turned away, saying de- 
jectedly: ‘‘ Nobody loves me. I guess 
I’]l go down in the garden and eat bugs. 
[ ate free yes’day—two smoove ones and 
one woolly one.’’— Washington Capital. 


...-Cooking According to Science.— 


Give me a spoon of oleo, Ma 
And the sodium alkali, | 

For I'm going to bake a pie, Mamma, 
I’m going to bake a pie. é 

For John will be Reagry and tired, Ma, 
And his tissues wil) decompose; 

So give me a gramme of phosphate, 
And thecarbon and cellulose. 


Now give me a chunk of caseine, Ma, 
To shorten the thermic fat; 

And hand me the oxygen bottle, Ma, 
And look at the thermostat, 

And if the electric oven’s cold 
Just turn it on half an ohm; 

For I want to have supper ready 
As soon as John’comes home. 


Now pass me the neutral dope, Mamma. 
And rotate the mixing machine, 

But give me the sterilized water first, 
And the oleomargarine, ; 

And the phosphate, too, for, now I think, 
The new typewriter’s quit, 

And John will need more phosphate food 
To help his brain a bit. : 

—New England' Magazine. 








Puzzles: 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, tocon- 
tribute original puzzles to this department. 

Every month one or more prizes are 
offered. For the best puzzle contributed 
during May a 

Five DoLLAR-GOLD PIECE 
will be given. 

Answers will be printed two weeks atter 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ Letters from Con- 
Stantinople ” (with twelve illustrations), by 
Mrs. Max Miiller. 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following words have been 
rightly guessed, the central letters will 
spell the name of a society that was organ- 
ized one hundred and fourteen years ago 
to-day. 

Reading across: 1, The man who said ‘‘A 
little philosophy inclineth a man’s mind to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion’; 2, a cele- 
brated German lyric poet and critic; 3,a 
town in Ceylon; 4, a recess; 5, a name borne 
by two German authors who were brothers; 
6, an Italian poet; 7, a river of Italy; 8, to 
rub roughly; 9,a name borne by two unpop- 
ular archbishops of Mainz; 10, a city of 
South America. Ss. S. TF. 


PROGRESSIVE. BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 

My |, 2, 3, 4 is the name of a biblical char- 
acter. 

My 5 was commanded to be kept single. 

My, 6, 7 was the biblical name for brook. 

My 8 was a place of discomfiture to the 
Egyptians. 

My gis the end of life. 

My whole is one of the essentials of Chris- 
tianity. Mrs. H. M. G. 


CHARADE. 


The seat of a bishop of ancient renown; 

Then a household utensil you take; 

A book of the Bible you next must write 
down, 

Then my whole will a quadruped make. 

}; Ae MB. 
WORD-SQUARES. 

I. 1, Part of the mouth; 2, malice; 3, ex- 
cessive; 4, a parasite; 5, one of the Moham- 
medan nobility. 

II. 1, Pertaining to sound; 2, very pure 
air; 3, unusual; 4, sluggish; 5, an ancient 
race. Dr. J. S. M. 

A STAR. 


I 


From 1 to 4, a performer; from 1 to 5, a 
flower; from 4 to 5, to shuffle along; from 2 
to 3, to supplicate; from 2 to 6, to promote; 
from 3to 6, vexation. Ws. A. 


A “Scott’’ DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each name a novel 
by Sir Walter Scott. ° 

Reading across: 1, The surname of the 
Officer of the Black Rod who arrested 
Peveril; 2, the old Norse bard who was an 
admirer of ‘Glorious John’’; 3, a valet of 
Charles II, who “played so rarely on the 
flageolet’’; 4, a name assumed by John 
Bunce; 5, the surname of the widow to whom 
Dr. Quackleben was so attentive; 6, the 
Christian name of a coarse sportsman who 
had a shrewish wife; 7, the surname of the 
English clergyman prominent in the Popish 
Plot affair; 8, the surname of the minister 
who carried the news of her son’s execution 
to The Highland Widow. F. W. F. 


The Best 


Medicine to take now is Hood’s Sarsaparilla, because it 
isthe best blood purifier. By making the blood rich 
and pure it cures all humors, boils, pimples, eruptions, 
and overcomes that tired feeling, tones and strengthens 
the stomach and creates an appetite. It gives new life 


to the whole system. Take it now. 
Sarsa- 


Hood’s parilla 


Is the best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. Insist 
upon HOOD’S ; take no substitute. 


’ are the only pills to take with 
Hood’s Pills jyo04’s sarsaparilia. Their action 


is mild and gentle, yet thoroughly effective. Cure sick 
headache, indigestion, bilousness. 2% cents. 
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A MusIcaL PRIMAL AcRosTIC. 


My primals spell the name of a famous 
musician. 

Reading across: 1, A musical instrument; 
2,a musical term meaning “lively ’’; 3, a 
city in which Wagner spent part of his 
youth; 4, the birthplace of Bach; 5,a fam- 
ous pianist; 6, the place where Clementi 
died: 7, a famous composer; 8, a musical 
composition; 9,a famous American singer 
of twenty years ago; 10, the part played be- 
tween the stanzas of a song. 

EsTHER M. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 29. 

Pximat Acrostic.—Oliver Ellsworth. 1, Olympia; 
2, Lessing; 3, Ion; 4, Velasquez; 5. Eglon; 6, 
Racine; 7, Epicurus; 8, Lucian; 9, Lasker; 10, Shy- 
lock; 11, Windermere; 12, Ozaka; 13, Rienzi; 14, 
Tintern; 15, Half Moon. 

Dovste Diaconar.—1, Hurt; 2, very; 3, woes; 4, 
fold. Survey of the World. 

Dovsie DiaconaL.—From 1 to 6, Luther; 7 to 12, 
Calvin. 1, Latent; 2, future; 3, catchy; 4, pathos; 
5, silver; 6, clever: 7, weevil: 8, martin. 

Ripp_e.—Fast. 


Rhymed solutions to two of the puzzles 
printed April 8th. 
WorbD-PvZZLE. 
The place we seek must Petra be, 
From which comes ater readily, 


Then prate and rate, the double ¢ear, 
And fare in order follow here 






1629) 29 
All down to far, which every rat 

Avoids with art we wonder at. 

Begin again, and ‘rape we see, 

And trap—part turned—comes presently, 
But drops to par, rap’s alias, 

And to the whole again we pass. 

Once more transpose; take off the t, 
And a poor plant called rafe have we; 
Then pare, pear, a new pair are made 
And o’er the fea vines cast their shade. 


I would the tale were ended here 

And the rest silence; far too dear 

This changing, turning, twisting plan 
Has cost the haughty race of Man. 

See what we’ve done—(let savants gape!) 
Begun with pater; closed with apfe/ 


CHARADE. (Ram-part.) 


Old Czsar’s way to take a town 
Was nigh too queer to utter— 

He knocked each hostile rampart down 
With pounds of Roman butter. 


The prize of April 15th was won by Mrs. 
W. C. Taylor, Frankfort, Ky. 

Honorable mention: C, W. Foss, S. J. 
Holmes, Hattie C. Clark, E. E. H., Belle E. 
Smith, J. A.M. B.—Anna L. Cawley, Al- 
bert B. Carner, Mrs. C. F. Ray, Mrs. E. J. 
Burgess, Mrs. H. M. Greenleaf. E. S. 
Eastman, Norman Plass, John W. Hyslop, 
Paul Reese, M. S. Freeman and Mrs. J. B. 
Child. 
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Waterproof Cloths. 





SENSE IN DRESS. 
II No rubber, no odor. 


Hygienic, stylish, 
durable. They make 


Chic Gowns for sunshiny days, 
Serviceable Costumes for rainy days. 


The genuine are stamped ‘‘ Cravenette.’”’ 











SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
— be enjoyed or health main- 
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GROCERIES. 


ot Coffee. No 


and flavor 
I delfver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
Freight prepaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
within i miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 
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We can supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpe- 
PRNDFNT, Capable of holding 26 numbers, postpaid 


for $1.00, 
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NEW YORK Proprietors LONDON 
A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. ¥, 








AN EMINENT 
PHYSICIAN 


Well Nigh In Extremis From 
Bright’s Disease of the 
Kidneys Restored to 
Perfect Health by 


BUFFALO 
LITHIA 


ATER 


Dr. G. A. FOOTE, of Warrenton, N. C., ¢x- 
President State Medical Society, formerly Member 
of the State Board of Medical Examiners and also 
of the State Board of Health: *‘ 1 hada violent at- 
tack of Grip, followed by Ascites, Cardiac Trouble, 
etc. Repeated examinations of my urine showed by 
volume fifty-five per cent. albumen, casts and 
low specific gravity. My general health rapidly 
declined and with but little, if any, hope of relief 
from any remedy, in this condition I visited the 
Buffalo Lithia Springs of Virginia, where I used the 
waters freely for eight weeks. Analysis from time 
to time, while there :howed a gradual dimi- 
nution and finally a total disappearance 
of albumen and casts and the urine in nor- 
mal condition. In the meantime my general 
health was restored, and 1 am now, after the lapse 
of several years, in perfect health. With this 
experience I have no hesitancy n expressing 
my preference for this Water in this malady 
over all other remedies known to me.’’ 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Pamphlets on application. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


CRYSTALS 











House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETU 


Lewis’ & .Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Government Employment. 
Il. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AS A CA- 
REER. 


BY GAILLARD HUNT. 


WHOEVER starts out in life with the 
one idea of gaining riches should shun 
the service of the State, for here no hon- 
est man can acquire wealth. The highest 
executive officers of the Government re- 
ceive a salary of only $8,000 a year, and 
they are invariably poorer when they 
give up their offices than they were when 
they accepted them. The assistant sec- 
retaries receive no higher annual salary 
than $4,500, and the highest paid bureau 
chiefs receive $5,000. Below the offices 
of Presidential appointment are the chief 
clerks who never receive more than $3,000 
a year, while most of them are paid from 
$1,800 to $2,5co. Few chiefs of division 
get more than $2,000, and the clerks are 
paid from $600 to $1,800. There are ab- 
solutely no ways of making money inci- 
dental to these offices. All official work 
belongs to the Government, and it is a 
jealous master, visiting with instant pun- 
ishment the receiving of a single fee, and 
surrounding its servants with machinery 
effective for detection. The Civil Service 
is, therefore, a career in which even the 
prizes offer but a modest remuneration; 
but it is, nevertheless, a calling which 
has its charms and its advantages. 

In passing it may be remarked that it 
is only possible as a career as long as it 
is regulated by a non-partisan commis- 
sion. When political considerations gov- 
ern it,appointments are by favor and not 
by merit, promotions proceed upon the 
same capricious basis, and satisfactory 
and permanent service is impossi- 
ble. It is then a mere temporary 
employment, offering no inducements 
to worthy men, and unworthy to 
be dignified with the name of a 
career. But an indolent man can be 
forced to work by fear of dismissal, and 
an industrious man will put forth his 
best efforts when he is inspired by the 
hope of promotion, and both of these in- 
centives exist at the present time, the 
latter having been greatly increased by 
Mr. Cleveland’s extension of the Civil 
Service rules to cover. all offices, with a 
few unimportant exceptions, in the Gov- 
ernment departments which are not filled 
by Presidential nomination. 


» A-young man, therefore, who is with- 


out the means to wait for success in a 
profession or the interest to advance him 
in it quickly, and whose tastes are op- 
posed to the counting house or shop, can- 
not be honestly said to be throwing 
his life away if he devotes it to the Civil 
Service of the Government. He will find 
in it, it is true, much to dishearten him. 
Promotion is slow, sometimes it is un- 
fair, sometimes it is only the last step be- 
fore dismissal when a new chief comes into 
power. He willsee, too,the sad sight of a 
colleague dismissed, perhaps unjustly, 
left helpless, too old to begin life over 
again, unfitted by years of Government 
service for other work, a hopeless indus- 
trial outcast with a miserable future be- 
fore him. If he permits his mind to 
dwell upon these incidents, he too may 
abandon hope and may say that his life 
is wasted. But if the Civil Service is 
not yet conducted upon a system of per- 
fect fairness, can he point to any other 
human institation that is? Is not his po- 
sition in the main more stable and satis- 
factory than the position of the servants 
of large private corporations? If he. will 
believe in his calling and judge it by its 
ruling conduct rather than by its painful 
exceptions to this conduct, he will find 
good reason for exerting his best powers 
for success. Each year will deepen the 
interest and pride he feels in his work, 
the promotions will finally come; the 
more he learns the more he will wish to 
learn, and the subjects which come be- 
fore him he will find are worthy to occu- 
py his mind. Finally, the time may come 
when he can look about him and know 
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that by whatever name he may be called 
he is no longer a mere clerk, but plays an 
important part in conducting a .great de- 
partment of the Government. Hecan at- 
tain this enviable position only by inces- 
sant hard work, by zealous investigation, 
by persevering, and accurate study and 
by patient waiting. 

It is not given to many to make so 
much as this of a civil service career. 
The drones predominate here as they do 
elsewhere. They doonly such work as is 
put before them, are quick to leave it at 
the closing hour, and slow to resume it in 
the morning. They avail themselves of 
every occasion to avoid labor and respon- 
sibility. From these come murmurs of 
discontent that they do not rise, but 
neither would they rise in any other call- 
ing. The complaints of unindustrious 
mediocrity should never be accepted in 
estimating the possibilities of a career. 

An advantage in entering the Civil 
Service is that it offers opportunity for 
some variety in the labors of life. The 
hours of work are shorter than they are 
in business and professional life in the 
large cities. At four o’clock the official 
day is ever, and two hours at least may 
be spent in the open air each day. The 
mind is thus freshened and is capable of 
renewed exertion in different channels in 
the evening; and it is the fault of the 
man himself if he squanders this time in 
passing frivolities, instead of spending it 
in improving occupations which are real 
recreation. Theintellectual life of Wash- 
ington is composed largely of men in the 
Government service. Seven hours of the 
day are devoted to official duties, and the 
rest of the time other fields are open to 
them. Walt Whitman was a clerk in the 
General Land Office while he wrote 
some of his best poetry; Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, when he was Collector of 
Customs at Salem, wrought in his mind 
the beautiful story of the ‘‘ Scarlet Let- 
ter’’; John Hay, our new Ambassador 
at London, wrote many of his earlier 
poems and articles when he was Abraham 
Lincoln’s clerk in the White House; Les- 
ter F. Ward, the eminent social scientist, 
has been in the Government service the 
greater part of his life; Columbia Col- 
lege, in New York, took its Professor of 
International Law, John B. Moore, from 
the State Department, which he had en- 
tered some years before, winning his ap- 
pointment by competitive examination 
before the Civil Service Commission. 
This short list, which could be indefinite- 
ly added to, is enough to show that en- 
trance to the Civil Service is not always 
intellectual death; but a more certain 
sign of mental energy is found in the fact 
that the law and medical schools and 
special scientific and classical courses of 
the local colleges have large classes made 
up chiefly of Government clerks. Nor 
would it be fair to omit here a mention 
of their active work in the churches and 
in other religious and charitable organi- 
zations. The head of the Central Union 
Mission, Mr. Bailey, is a Government 
clerk, so is Mr. Shand, the President of 
the local Christian Endeavor Society; so 
area large proportion of the men and 
women who control the Calvary Baptist 
Sunday-school, which is the largest south 
of Philadelphia. 

Of course, there is the darker side of 
the picture. Many fall by the wayside; 
some because of inherent weakness or 
evil propensities, their fall hastened by 
the very leisure which advances others; 
some because of hopelessness or despair 
at their slow material improvement, seek- 
ing forgetfulness of their once cherished 
ambitions in the pursuit of pleasures 
which are like Dead Sea apples, soon 
turning to smoke and ashes. 

If the future of the Civil Service is to 
be judged by its recent past its possibili- 


_ties as a career give promise of improve- 


ment. When the Pendleton Law first 
went into effect it embraced only depart- 
ment clerkships with salaries from $goo 
to $1,800 a year, and to these-were many 
back doors of admission which were free- 
ly made use of. The law had its severest 
test when President Cleveland came into 
Office the first time; but in the main he ob- 
served not only its letter but its spirit, and 
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the permanency of the positions covered 
by it became established. General Har- 
rison extended its operations, and ordered 
the preparation of rules of promotion 
which were in part adopted, and Mr. 
Cleveland, during the latter part of his 
second term, brought within its scope 
those higher positions which may now be 
filled by promotion from the ranks. Our 
new President has pledged himself to 
take no backward step, and after he has 
weathered the storm of office-seeking 
which always rages most fiercely in the 
beginning of an Administration, we may 
confidently expect further improvement 
in the system which has commended it- 
self so strongly to all men who have the 
true interests of their Government at 
heart. 


Srate Department, WasuincTon, D. C, 





La Fiesta de Los Angeles. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


ALL that a vast profusion of fragrant 
flowers, radiant illuminations and effect- 
tive decorations can accomplish to give a 
city a festal aspect was brought to bear 
upon the beautiful metropolis of Southern 
California during the recent annual festi- 
val. Residence and business streets 
aflame with the festive tri-color (green, 
yellow and red), parks and gardens 
yielding their matchless bloom to fall in 
showers at tournament or decorate vehi- 
cles upon parade; citizens and visitors 
filled with the infectious spirit of the 
merry-making—all conspired to contrib- 
ute to the brilliancy and popularity of 
‘‘the most ,important gala event on the 
Pacific Coast.” en 4 

La Fiesta, however, is something more 
than a pleasant pastime and a week’s 
frolic. It hasits dignified side,and takes on 
the nature of a ceremony for the purpose 
of generating and fostering in the minds of 
the people a love for their Southland, its 
past, presentand future. Yet the enter- 
prising citizens of Los Angeles do not lose 
sight of the material advantages to be 
deduced and frankly declare their object 
—to interest and promote trade and com- 
merce, and to advertise and advance local 
development. 

Perhaps in recognition of the antithesis 
of thought which makes people delight 
to picture themselves in scenes foreign to 
their real environment, the makers of Za 
Fiesta have chosen sovereignty as the 
central idea of their intensely democratic 
demonstration. And the amusing incon- 
gruity is relished by the people who pose 
as willing subjects of mock royalty for 
the time being. 

La Reina (the queen)—generally a belle 
of local celebrity—magnificently attired, 
surrounded by a court of sixteen maids 
of honor, in pampas plumed carriages, 
attends every function of the Festival ac- 
companied by a mounted body guard, 
who escort her daily to herthrone. The 
key of the city is presented to her with 
great ceremony at the opening ball; every 
event of the week awaits her pleasure; 
she ‘‘knights’’ the liberal citizens who 
have planned the Fiesta. From her 
throne in the ‘‘ Tribunes’’ (a large oval 
amphitheater), she presents the awards 
and reviews the processions in the arena 
before sending them forth through the 
city streets; the native Indians bared to 
the waist, and hideous in paint and 
feathers, perform their peculiar dances 
before her; the Spanish cavaliers in green 
velvetand yellow satin with jingling spurs, 
on prancing, restive steeds, vie with 
each other to do her homage ; the famous 
Chinese dagon, its scaly covering a 
wealth of jeweled emboidery, silk and 
fur, with terrible eyes and red fanged 
tongue protruding from its open mouth, 
is gallantly prevented from doing her an 
injury by her loyal Chinese subjects. 
Her gowns are described in fullest detail 
in the daily press, and each movement 
is as carefully chronicJed by eager re- 
porters as if she were in very truth queen 
of an actual realm! 

At first only a Flower Festival—an idea 
transplanted from Nice and adopted by 
many smaller cities in Southern Califor- 
nia—La Fiesta has developed, or per- 
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haps, deteriorated, into a varied succes- 
sion of ‘‘ attractions’’ of which the origi- 
nal, fresh and fragrant flower feast still 
remains the most important part. 

The events of.the week include a fancy 
dress ball in a brilliantly illuminated hall 
on the opening night, when the dance of 
civilization may be contrasted (perhaps 
favorably) with that of the aborigines go- 
ing on at the same time in the open air of 
the Tribunes. A day parade follows 
whose fine Chinese, Indian, Mexican and 
Spanish divisions are replete with re- 
markable display. An illuminated and 
highly artistic parade the second night 
comprises floats of flowers typified in 
song, history and story, when Aurora the 
morning-glory, drives her white steeds 
out into the blush of dawn; the papyrus 
and lotus surround Cleopatra inher royal 
barge; Montezuma is borne upon the 
shoulders of slaves whose feet crush the 
thorny cactus; Perseus battles the snap- 
dragon to free the fair Andromeda, and 
Santa Claus drops out of his icy realm 
upon a bank of holly. Athletics, with 
more than the word implies in races and 
games, are next inorder. To Floral Day 
(acme of the week) is added an evening 
water Carnival when Za Reina floats 
across the gem of a lake upon a regal 
barge amid the blaze of fireworks and 
kindred illuminations. Five thousand 
costumed children occupy the arena on 
‘the morning of the closing day and cheer 
‘Za Reina’s abdication by their merry 
May Day exercises and pretty drills. 

All Fools’ night a public mask upon 
the open streets has for two years disfig- 
ured the innocent merry-making of the 
Festival with its ribald revelry. The 
loud denunciations evoked may happily 
terminate the opportunity thus afforded 
for the evil-disposed to indulge in wan- 
ton and licentious acts. 

But to lovers of California, no other 
display, however ornate and handsome, 
can vie with the fresh and simple beauty 
of the Floral Day scenes. 

The vision of a magnificent tallyho 
coach, completely covered by a mass of 
the fragrant Australian sweet peas inter- 
twined with smilax. drawn by six milk- 
white horses in pink satin harness. sur- 
rounded by a score of outriders in Conti- 
nental costumes of pink-and-white satin, 
mounted on white horses similarly capar- 
isoned; on the top of the coach a rosebud 
garden of fair faces framed in by the 
same lovely tints, throwing roses upon 
the heads of the multitudes who line the 
streets as they pass along—such a vision 
of loveliness is not easily eclipsed. 

And when coach succeeds coach, fol- 
lowed by private carriage, pony phaeton, 
dogcart and bicycle, varying in beautiful 
decoration and equipment with the flower 
chosen to adorn the vehicle. scattering 
bloom and sweet odors as they go, the 
whole comprises a symphony of color, 
form and fragrance which is ‘‘a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.’’ 

Such a scene can only adequately take 
place under the sunny smiles of a heav- 
enly blue sky and beneath the radiance 
of an omnipresent sun which imparts the 
necessary life and warmth tothe remark- 
ably beautiful picture. 


Riversipg, Cac. 


Personals. 


Tue ‘‘Father of the Greenback”’ 
isthe popular name for the man who 
drew up and carried through the famous 
Legal Tender Act and the National Cur- 
rency Bank Bill. But Elbridge Gerry 
Spaulding is also widely known to the 
public. He was born in Cayuga County, 
N. Y., in 1809, where his father wasa 
pioneer settler from New England. The 
young man studied law, and was admit- 
ted tothe bar in Genesee County. He 
soon removed to Buffalo, in which place 
he accumulated a fortune in his chosen 
profession. But he turned his attention 
to banking, in which he became extreme- 
ly successful. He was instrumental in 
the removal of the Farmers’ and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank from Batavia to Buffalo, where 
he was made its President. Mr. Spaul- 
ding was elected Mayor of Buffaloin 1847, 
and in the following year went to Albany 
as member of the Legislature. He was 
sent up to Congress, as a Whig, in 1849. 
After acting as State Treasurer for sever- 
al years he was again elected to Con- 
gress, as a Republican, and was twice re- 
elected. It was during his last term that 
Mr. Spaulding made a wide reputaticn 
by his prominence in the financial and 
currency questions raised by the War. In 











1869 he published his ‘* History of the 
Legal Tender Paper Money Used During 
the Great Rebellion ”’—the standard pub- 
lication upon this subject. 


...The name of Kirk Munroe is a very 
familiar one to all boys and girls who en- 
joy agood story. The fresh instalments 
of those now running in the Round Table 
are eagerly watched for by thousands of 
young people. If any proof of his popu- 
larity were needed it would be found in 
the many pleasant letters he daily re- 
ceives from boys and girls all over the 
world. Mr. Munroe comes of New Eng- 
land stock, tho he was born in Wisconsin 
about forty years ago. His father was a 
missionary to the Indians near Prairie du 
Chien, and so the son saw much of Indian 
life in his early years. He graduated at 
Harvard, expecting to be a civil engineer, 
and for some years followed that business 
in the far West. But his one ambition 
had always been to write books for boys. 
After experience gained on newspapers in 
New York, he became the first editor of 
Harper’s Young People, now the Round 
Table. Since then his stories have fol- 
lowed quite regularly each year. Twelve 
years ago Mr. Munroe married a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. Amelia Barr, and their winter 
home is at Biscayne Bay, Fla. He is 
very fond of outdoor life. which his rec- 
ord of Commodore of the New York Canoe 
Club, President and Founder of the New 
York Bicycle Club, and Secretary of the 
Biscayne Bay Yacht Club makes quite 


evident. His ‘‘spare’’ time is devoted to 
the culture of roses and oranges. 


....The modern Diogenes has been 
found in the person of a roadside beggar 
of the Sunrise Empire. He was discov- 
ered bya well-known Japanese professor, 
who was taking his customary early 
morning stroll with a few of his pupils. 
Stepping up to the beggar, the professor 
showed his interest and sympathy by re- 
marking that tho he was now in such 
miserable plight, vet doubtless he had 
once been in more fortunate circum- 
stances. ‘‘£Even that broken cup may 
have been among Yoshimo’s cherries of 
yore,” he quoted, and went on to ask the 
beggar’s history. With a grim smile the 
vagrant answered that he lacked nothing, 
intimating that he did not care to hear 
more’ from his questioner. Greatly in- 
terested by this answer, the latter asked 
him if food or money or clothing were 
not needed by him. ‘‘ There is nothing,” 
said this strange man, ‘‘ which I want. 
Man’s life is like a dream, and of prosper- 
ity or change of fortune I have no hope.” 
As he still had some food, there was no 
pressing need, and it was unnecessary to 
continue the colloquy. Then the party 
passed on. Mr. Fukuzawa, the inter- 
ested questioner, is the principal of the 
largest private English school in Japan, 
whose former pupils are now occupying 
influential places under the Government 
and in commercial circles. Several times 
Mr. Fukuzawa has returned to visit the 
beggar, and now they are become good 
friends. 


.-Rear-Admiral Meade, who died 
last week at Washington, was a life-long 
follower of the sea. At thirteen he was 
appointed tothe Navy. His sea-service 
began on board the old sloop-of-war 
‘* Preble” the year following. He re- 
ceived his warrant as Master in 1858, the 
year of his coming of age, and later in 

that year was made Lieutenant. Dosing 
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the Rebellion, Lieutenant Meade’s war 
service was begun when he joined the 
North Atlantic blockading squadron, 
where-he was early advanced to the rank 
of Lieutenant-Commander, and placed in 
command of the iron-clad ‘‘ Louisville.” 

For his activity in suppressing guerrilla 
warfare on the Mississippi. where he was 
disabled by a severe wound, he was 
commended by Admiral Porter, and in the 
riots of July,in New York,he still further 
showed his capacity. In command of 
the ‘* Marblehead” he conducted a 
brilliant engagement at Stone River, 
S. C. On this occasion Admiral Dahlgren 
recommended him for promotion because 
of ‘‘gallant conduct in the face of the 
enemy,” and several times during the 
next two years he distinguished himself. 
Quite in contrast to this war service was 
his successful command of the famous 
yacht ‘** America’’ in her race with the 


British racer ‘‘Cambria’’ in 1870. As 
Commander of the ‘‘ Narragansett’’ he 
made that remarkable cruise of the 


Pacific, sailing under canvas for 60,000 
miles, surveying harbors and islands, 
and, most important perhaps of all his 
services, he negotiated our celebrated 
Treaty with Samoa. The novel and in- 
teresting brick ship at the World’s Fair 
was Admiral Meade’s own design. In 
1892 he became Commodore, and two 
years later Rear-Admiral. Owing to 
very unfcrtunate troubles with the Navy 
Department, he resigned in 1895, altho he 
was still four years under the age of re- 
tirement. 
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Highest Awards at World’s Fair. - 








& ANUOLA’ =: PERFECT HEALTH FOOD 
- negene y suitable for inva- 
Kages 2s cents. lids and Cr Sample 


k of R 
—GRaNOLa GO., DANSVILLE, N. ¥- 


NE EAD NOISES 5 cons 
DEAPES3 2.10 ovses cone. 


glasses help eyes. NOPAIN. Wi Whipres 
Send to F, Hiscox o., 858 B’way, N. Y., for Books ead aod Powe 


MONUMENTS 


’T buy marble or ge 
DON T till you invest figate WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
— and information. Costs nothing to investi- 
O tenn ng Cracking. 


THE MONU MENTAL BRONZECO, 
72-90 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Ce onn. 


,_ & that Re 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 














© Mess Gterrine. N Crumbling. 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Nu BALSAM. if 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 





Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) to cents. 











One month..........! 5 | Six montns........-- $1 50 
Three months....... 5 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00 | One year.......eseee 300 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber.......+++eee+++ees $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........-++++- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......++..++-++0e 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.........--+++- 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......---++++-++++ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each......--..+0++++ 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......+-+++++++++ 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each........-.++ee00- 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our Clubbing List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers. sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of. their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York Citys 




























































































ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
— Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


gures. 

STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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EFORE deciding what wheel you 
will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 

you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 
Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mig. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 








Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 
383 Washington Street, Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
34 Washington Street, Chicago. 


THE BANNER 


Is the Cycle Lamp for ’97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Throws a power- 
ful, broad light, having a 3-inch optical 
doubis fens. No lamp so easily cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and salute, Te- 
movable and reversible oil pot. The only lamp 
made with a positive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any part of the United States. 
Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
able to either Post or 
Fork; Bali and Socket 
Joint, 50c. extra. 








5% IncHEs Hien. 


Kew Yorks PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 








FRE 


Louisville 


National 


intending to paint. 


Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





“THE INDEPENDENT 
LEASE bear in mind the fact 
that the 
“‘ standard,” 
mands a fair price. 
the brands of Pure White Lead 
which are the standard. 
are the best. 
said to be “ just as good,” offered. 
for “less money,” and of “so 


called White Lead.” 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


“best,” or the 
in all lines com- 
See list of 


They 
Avoid those brands 








BROOKLYN Zs 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 


The Shield 


of a 
great name 
protects the 


rider of a 


300 West soth Street. 
533 Fulton Street. 











EARN WATCH! 


Sell 12 Ibs. of Baker’s Teas, Spices 
Powder and earn a 


Chain. Send address for particulars. 


wW.G. BAKER, 
Dept. A. I. Springfield, Mass. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


20 BOOKS wx x 


ON 20 DIFFERENT SUB- 
JECTS, BUT ALL RELATING 
TO SOME DELIGHTFUL 
PHASE OF AMERICAN TRAV- 
EL, VIA “ AMERICA’S GREAT- 
EST RAILROAD.” 

ener? =' 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT 
FREE, POST-PAID, ON RECEIPT 
OF A 1-CENT STAMP, BY GEORCE 
H. DANIELS, GENERAL PASSEN- 
GER AGENT, NEW YORK CEN- 
TRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAIL- 
ROAD, GRAND CENTRAL STA- 
TION, NEW YORK. 











Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson's 


scenes of his ** er and Maud,” Dickens’ “‘ Home of 
Conpesaeld and Peggotty,” the Birthplaces of the 
early founders of New England and nia, this 

athedrals 


district appeals to every American. The 
of Ely, Li 














ncoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 
Sriage Colleges. 

ridge 7) 
Send Ten cents 
(post a ge) HOLIDAYS for 100- 
st sect 

ustra 

above dis) | IN ENGLAND. | tricts. 1I- 
FREE, Con 
SS5 out ry 
Liverpool and Gi to London and Harwich Route 
to the Continent via Hook of Holland, Rotterdam, or 
Information cheerfully furnished 


Antwerp. Rates and 
= H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gen'l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


Ulster and Delaware Counties, N. 
Y.,on the main line and branches of the New York, 
2,000 feet above the sea, a 
gre absolute healthfulness. In 
: No, 2 Battery Place ; 11 “ 171, 371, 944, 





est Sts. In Brooklyn: 

No. 4 Court St, 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 267 Manhat- 
tan Av., Sresspctes. and “ le ” Office. 

“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” containing half-tone 

re roductions from pho! 8 of the above 


OMES.,” can be obtained of ticket 
On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Ticke 


Rion. Tickets good 





GOING TO TRAVEL? 


New Tours,1897,to Europe 


Entirely New Routes. All Expenses Included 





“May 13, 1897 








\ Absolutely Pure. 


THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 














PEA SET) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price list, et¢. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 289. 


Tue INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street, New York. 














161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 





High Class parties leave May and June; also Sum- 
mer Vacation Tours, All Routes. 


Programmes Post Free, Correspondence Invited. 
Steamship—travel Tickets Everywhere - Railroads. 
SLA 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, Litd., 
113 Broadway, New York. 


SUMMER HOMES 
w VE RMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
o LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this unequaled 
summer resort section, offering the BEST TA- 
BLE BOARD, hi people, outdoor pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, or ect rest. Climate and 
ety unsurpassed. Prices, from $s per week up- 





ward. 
Mailed free, on receipt five cents postage, on ap- 
plication to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGCS, 
S. P. A., 353 B’way, N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans,Vt. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 


FAST EXPRESS SERVICE. 
PLYMOUTH, LONDON, BREMEN. 
Saale. ..Tu , May 18, 10 a.m. ; Havel..Tu., June 8, 10 a.m. 
2%, 10 a.m. | Saale..Tu., June 15, 10 a.m. 




















Hunt Saddles in eight Hygienic patterns, four with 
padded tops, four with unpadded a will be furnished 
without additional cost by any repu' able dealer on any 
°97 wheel if the customer insists on having one of these 
—the most expensive saddles made. 

Th saddles have a framework of toughest leather 
made, over which isa layer of firm felt covered by a 
soft finish leather. The saddle yields at rey point 
where pressure is exe yet asa whole is a firm and 
very comfortable seat. unt saddles have no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider. 

Send for catalogue B1. 

Any style sent prepaid for $5.00. 








362 Broapway, New York. 


Aller. ..Sat., Ma’ 10 4.M. | Spree. .Sat., May 29, 10 a.m. 
TWIN cH PASSENGER SERVICE. 
SOUTHA N, LONDON. BREMEN. 
Koen a es Thursday, May 18, noon. 
Prinz nt Luitpold.......... Thursday, May 20, noon. 
Friedrich der Grosse............ Thursd ef June 3, noon. 
GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, GENOA. 
Ems..........May 15, 10 a.m. | Kaiser..... June 12, 10 a.m. 
Werra....... May 22, 10 a.m. | Ems........ June 19, 10 a.M. 

Fulda........May 29, 10 a.m. 
VELRICHS &C0., 2 Bowling Green, N.Y. 


HUNT MFG, CO., Westboro, Mass. 











Tue INDEPENDENT Press, New_York. 














